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THE HUNTING OF NGAGIL 


BY ASHLEY GIBSON 
I, 


THE people at South Ken- 
sington wanted a father gorilla 
for a ‘scene,’ one of those 
picturesque family groups that 
are so much more edifying to 
the young idea, though prob- 
ably of less value as object- 
lessons in practical hygiene, 
than the Frightful Flea and 
his Brobdingnagian companions. 
One little boy can be vouched 
for, and there must be lots 
more like him, whose almost 
nightly dread is of an encounter 
adown the glades of dreamland 
with that fearful symmetry in 
tinted wax, the Flea that has 
eaten the Food of the Gods. 

Gorillas, though ? Could they 
be featured aw naturel in so 
meek and mild a light? It 
was the full-grown male, the 
puissant, Herculean, gigantic, 
irresistible ruler of the arboreal 
Toost, whose presence was par- 
ticularly requested. The others 
Were there already, disunited 
but accounted for, scattered 
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about in dusty corners of the 
show-cases. In the family circle 
it was only the chair of pater- 
familias that lacked an occu- 
pant, or rather, it was ex- 
plained, an adequate occupant. 
Could we undertake to fill it ? 
And photographs, authentic 
and plentiful, of the family’s 
jungle haunts were a very 
special need. 

We said we would try. The 
photographs, we thought, we 
could promise definitely. 

There was one very necessary 
proviso and preliminary: the 
Permis de Chasse. 

Unlike his western prototype 
(Gorilla gorilla), the Highland 
species (Gorilla beringeri) is not, 
so far as is definitely known 
at present, to be found in 
British territory, his only recog- 
nised home being the Belgian 
Congo. The Belgian Govern- 
ment, we knew, was getting 
chary of extending to strangers 
facilities for acquiring speci- 
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mens of its rarer colonial fauna, 
even in the bona fide interests 
of science; and who could 
really blame them, seeing that 
not many years ago one party 
had construed such require- 
ments as justifying a bag of 
fourteen gorillas in about as 
many weeks ? 

One permit for one gorilla 
was all we meant therefore to 
try for, and since the Museum 
appeared so keen about it, it 
seemed up to them to make a 
move in the proper direction. 
But their application, presented 
through the Foreign Office, 
brought no reply, or none that 
reached ourselves. 

One of us who was going on 
that trip was a nephew of the 
Belgian Ambassador to Eng- 
land—at least the Ambassa- 
dress was his aunt. That 
seemed a string it would be 
folly not to pull, so we’ pulled 
it. Baron Moncheur replied 
with a letter that we took 
straight over to Brussels with 
us. We collected others—one 
to Millington-Drake, First Secre- 
tary of our Legation, who was 
indefatigable in his attempts 
to get us what we wanted. 

We interviewed the Colonial 
Secretary and Finance Minister 
(M. Houtart), who was friendly. 
Handed on by him to the 
Directeur Général du Congo 
(M. Arnold), we had a frostier 
reception. We suspected from 
his demeanour in our presence 
that M. Arnold was at least 
no Anglophile. He did not tem- 
porise or deal in diplomatic 
ambiguities. He told us we 
could not have the permit. 

Undaunted, we sought out 


others in high places. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, who 
was courteous, and did his 
best. Categorically we dealt 
with all the portfolio-holders 
in the Belgian Cabinet. Polite. 
ness everywhere, but no permit, 

A last chance. King Albert? 

We meditated our angle of 
approach, called again upon 
the Finance Minister’s Secre. 
tary, collected all our courage, 
and asked if he thought the 
King would give us a private 
audience. Perhaps it was the 
multiplicity of our introduc 
tions; perhaps because Bel- 
gium (a fact the King himself 
was to point out to us) is the 
only really democratic country 
that retains a crowned head; 
perhaps the stunning effect of 
our sheer effrontery ; perhaps, 
and most probably, a combina 
tion of all these factors, plus 
the accident of our luck being 
well in that day, but the Secre- 
tary heard, nodded, left the 
room, came back, and ail 
nounced that the King would 
receive us no later than tel 
o’elock the following morning. 

King Albert discoursed t0 
us engagingly. He spoke of 
gorillas and of the Great War. 
He made it clear he was not 
giving us permission now 
go after a gorilla. Belgium, 
we must understand, was 4 
particularly democratic place. 
It was not his business, but that 
of others, to sign death-war 
rants, even of gorillas. He 
would do what he could. 

It looked hopeful, and we 
left it at that. 

But a few days later we 
received in England a letter 
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from our Embassy refusing per- 
mission, and indicating that 
further attempts would be use- 
less. The knell of all our 
hopes, and the Museum’s too, 
as they agreed when we made 
g final call there before sailing. 

Weeks afterwards the mail 
the post-office handed out to 
us at Kigona on the shores of 
lake Tanganyika simply elec- 
trified us. 


British EmBassy, BRUSSELS, 
December 5, 1926. 


Dean CoLONEL FENN,—Mr 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, who is 
Chargé d’ Affaires in the absence 
of the Ambassador, asks me 
to send you herewith copy of 
a note which we have received 
from the Belgian Government 
stating that they have granted 
you permission to kill one 
gorilla, provided it is shot out- 
side the limits of the Parc 
National Albert. 

I presume that you already 
know of this decision, as it is 
presumably due to your per- 
sonal efforts, but we think it 
well;to send you a copy of the 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) E. MrtLiIneton-DRAKE. 


There were doubts at first 
whether this was more than 
an extremely elaborate diplo- 
Matic courtesy, whether, in 
fact, it had much material 


_ Value. Was there actually and 


% & matter of fact even that 
one single gorilla extant for 
us to locate and, having located, 
declare authorised war against, 
outside the forbidden confines 
of the Pare National Albert ? 
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Nobody had reported one, 
but we felt he must be there. 
In camp that night we drank 
two royal toasts. 

It was three months before 
we were able to put that permit 
to its use. None of the few 
Europeans we met had ever seen 
a gorilla. Many tribes of the 
natives, having the appearance 
and habits of the beast described 
to them, denied its existence: 
Though we ranged over large 
tracts of the Belgian Congo, 
inquiring perpetually for news 
of our quarry, only the dwellers 
on the lower mountain slopes 
around Lake Kivu were able 
to identify the creature we 
spoke of. They knew of it, or 
some of them did, as the almost 
legendary ‘ Ngagi.’ Very few 
had encountered him; most of 
those who had not disbelieved 
in him altogether. 

Then we met a Belgian official 
who gave us good advice. The 
White Fathers, he said, from 
whom we could always count 
on a welcome should we visit 
Lulenga, their mission at the 
foot of the Virunga Volcanoes, 
were learned in gorilla lore. 
Lulenga was well inside the 
Reserve, but what of that? 
The Fathers had other stations 
outside it, and were great 
travellers. 

Eventually we did get to 
Lulenga. Nothing could tran- 
scend the courtesy and hospi- 
tality which there greeted us. 
One expects every white man 
you meet in the African bush 
to ask you to dinner, unless 
your camp is the nearer, when, 
of course, you will ask him. 


But these Belgian padres did 
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more, they insisted on our 
regarding their excellently 
equipped house as a hotel. 
Their establishment was well 
organised and run in every 
department, but what we ad- 
mired most was their wonderful 
garden. Every useful plant 
and vegetable, all the palatable 
and thirst-quenching fruits we 
ever remembered meeting in 
the tropics, seemed to grow 
there. 

There was a diversion af 
dinner the first evening. We 
had hardly sat down when 
noises suggestive of a riot in 
the outer kitchen disturbed us. 
The butler and his acolytes 
forgot their training and dashed 
out to investigate. Cries and 
screams arose. Then, unmis- 
takably, a roar, a chorus of 
roars. Pandemonium through- 
out the mission domain. A 
lion, some would have it several 


lions, actually inside the boma, 
or stockade. There they wer, 
between the padres’ quarter 
and the out-houses. The 
Fathers jumped for Verey 
pistols, half a dozen hiss 

flares lit up the murk and 
turmoil. We others had 
snatched rifles and torches, and 
tumbled already down the 
verandah steps. No lions could 
we see, with the light behing 
us. But there was something 
padding to and fro just beyond 
the circle of firelight. The 
roars, resonant and blood-curd- 
ling, were only twenty yards 
away. They shook the house, 

“Do come back inside ! ” the 
Fathers shouted. 

Morning revealed a break in 
the boma, and the mission flock 
minus a brace of goats. 

That was a trifle. Lately, 
two native converts had fallen 
victims in another such raid. 


I. 


Gorillas? Yes, there were 
plenty. Up above there, in 
the country of the mist. Very 
occasionally they came down 
to the low levels, and more 
than once in the last decade 
it had happened that natives 
had been killed quite close to 
the mission. Not dangerous if 
you leave them alone? That 
was certainly not true of these 
gorillas, the males anyway. 
They always attack man. They 
pick him up and pull his arms 
and legs off, as the nastier kind 
of little boy would treat a fly. 

Before the new game laws 
were passed, the Fathers had 
often hunted gorillas on their 


own account. The females wer 
only aggressive when them- 
selves were cornered or theif 
offspring visibly in danger; 
but the old one always, a8 you 
say, nine times out of ten, 
attacks. You must shoot 
quickly. 

One of the Fathers had only 
lately returned from another 
station, Katana, at the south- 
western corner of the lake. 
Nine months before his depat- 
ture a big gorilla, he told Ws, 
came down from the mountain 
and made a terrific onslaught 
on the first party of natives 
he met. There were three of 
them, and fortunately they 
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carried spears. Two he killed 
and dismembered, a lucky spear- 
thrust from the third revenged 
them. There were many gorillas 
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still on Katana mountain. Was 
Katana in the Reserve, the 
Pare National Albert? No, 
well outside. 


I. 


The month was March (1927), 
and for weeks we had been 
wandering, camping and shoot- 
ing, in the plains between the 
Rucheru and Ruindi Rivers, 
our headquarters seldom more 
than three days march (fifty 
miles or less) north of Lake 
Kivu. 

Our base was Kisenyi, the 
old German station at the 
north-eastern corner of the lake, 
and at the foot of the Virunga 
Voleanoes. Here all our heavy 
stores were deposited. Also, 
in trustworthy keeping, a much 
cherished dog, our Great Dane 
‘Tiger,’ convalescent, as we 
hoped, from tick fever. 

As the crow flies, Katana, a 
place now become of great 
interest to us, was eighty miles 
south-west of Kisenyi. There 
were four in our party, and 
one of the four was a woman. 
Not all of us could clamber up 
those cloud-wrapped mountains 
to try conclusions with that 
gorilla. Not after the Fathers’ 
Teport, anyway. We must split 
up, then. Only two of us 
Would make for Katana. The 
others could amuse themselves 
a8 we had all been doing here- 
tofore, and meet us in a month’s 
time—that is, if we had got 
the gorilla. If we had not, the 
junction of our forces would 
have to be postponed. 

This arrangement did not 


Dlease everybody. Our fair 


companion particularly. But 
how could we possibly have 
taken her along? Bill, our big 
American, was one of the pair 
who, plus boys, baggage, and 
many smelly indigenes, em- 
barked on a steel barge at the 
Kisenyi jetty. For two and 
a half days a small launch kept 
us in tow, chugging steadily 
southwards down the lake. We 
were dumped out upon a beach 
near the Katana mission settle- 
ment. 

Signs of trouble were already 
discernible among our forces. 
The boys, it seemed, always 
curious as to our plans, were - 
dead against this particular 
adventure, so far as they could 
envisage its nature and ‘objec- 
tive. We heard them’, grum- 
bling among themselves, then 
one or two spokesmen came 
forward and laid a complaint 
—several complaints, in fact. 

Firstly, they averred and 
solemnly asseverated that there 
was no such animal as ‘ Ngagi.’ 
The name—yes, that existed, 
but that which it pertained to 
was fabulous, a chimera. 
Secondly, the country ahead 
was a very bad country. The 
people so foolish as to live 
there were no good. Thirdly, 
it was well known that all 
strangers who ventured into 
these parts died of. cold. 
Fourthly, if by miracle _ pre- 
served from freezing to death, 
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starvation killed them. Any- 
way, if they were, going they 
must have more money. 

_ These arguments did not sur- 
prise us. We had often heard 
their like when lesser dangers 
threatened. We could deal 
with this sort of thing, but 
sensed further and graver 
troubles ahead. 

Our landing beach, we found, 
was actually within the bound- 
aries of a new coffee plantation 
owned by the Prince de Ligne. 
That moment found the Prince 
on the brink of home leave, 
and very much tied up with 
eleventh hour affairs, but his 
manager (M. Francois) offered 
to do anything he could. We 
wanted thirty-four carriers, did 
we? Well, he would try to 
produce them, but his hopes 
were not roseate. Two days of 
hoping left us where we were. 
Very kindly he lent us sixteen 
of his own men, who took us 
as far as a Government ex- 
perimental farm four hours 
away, dumped their loads, and 
skedaddled without waiting to 
be paid. That did not surprise 
us either. 

There was a superintendent 
here, a: former pilot of the 
Belgian Flying Corps. A true 
comrade he proved, and most 
hospitable. It was suggested 
we should wait a little, forty- 
eight hours it was, and then 
he produced ten men. They 
looked more reliable than the 
last bunch. 

Misfortune, in the guise of 
‘flu,’ had meanwhile over- 
taken Bill. The best plan 
seemed to be a determined 
dash ahead without him in 
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case no further carriers arrived 

we had not really*far to go 
now), and then to send the 
same men back for Bill. 

Luckily we collected here 
four Batwa pigmies, who were 
quite willing to join our hunt- 
ing party, but not in the least 
prepared to carry anything 
whatsoever, barring their own 
or our weapons. 

Batwa, it should here be 
made clear, are not true pigmies, 
but rather a taller type, who 
live on the verge of the forest 
belt. The males average about 
four feet eight inches in height, 
their women considerably less. 
They live almost entirely by 
and for hunting, have no vil- 
lages, but construct temporary 
huts of leaves when they wish 
to use them, which happens 
infrequently. Far from eschew- 
ing contact with their neigh- 
bours, and thereby displaying 
their most marked trait of 
divergence from true pigmy 
psychology, they show n0 
anxiety to keep themselves 
themselves, have acquired 4 
taste for luxuries, and barter the 
spoils of their incessant hunting 
with the dwellers of the plains, 
receiving in exchange vegetable 
cloth and other commodities. 

They will pursue any and 
every species of big game for 
the meat and the skin, both of 
which are the accepted cut 
rency of barter. But though 
they prize gorilla meat beyond 
all other food, it is only al 
occasional female or young one 
that falls to their bow and 
spear, or more usually to the 
cunningly laid snares 
they are past-masters in con 
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triving. Fearless enough of 
any other animal, they let old 
man gorilla well alone. 

The leader of this quartette 
appeared incredibly old, wrin- 
kled, and wise. Nimble he 
was, too, and nonchalant, and 
we called him Socrates, which 
seemed to please him. 

We had been climbing steadily 
since leaving the lake. Our 
Belgian friend told us that his 
farm, where the Batwa joined 
us, was 5500 feet above sea- 
level. Above that the moun- 
tains, swathed in mist, seemed 
to rise almost perpendicularly. 

At once we entered the zone 
of heavy timber, so heavy 


indeed it seemed miraculous 
that such trees could find foot- 
hold on a rock-face whose 
gradient was next-door to that of 
aprecipice. With hours of stiff 
cimbing, though, we noticed 


the trees becoming smaller. 
At 8000 feet they thinned out 
rapidly, and vanished. We 
stood on the verge of the 
bamboo thickets; to left, to 
right, above us, nothing but 
bamboos, densely set, but not 
too much so for a low thick- 
growing undergrowth to warn 
us that not yet was the going 
to be made easier. 

This was the gorilla country, 
a8 all reports agreed, but for 
the time being we pressed on. 
We might have to stay here 
& month, and wanted to get 
our bearings right, and some 
approximate notion of land- 
marks. A thousand feet higher 
the bamboos petered out, the 
upper edge of the belt defined 
a mathematically almost as 
the lower. 
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Beyond, the vegetation was 
the oddest mixture of familiar 
European forms — bracken, 
heather, honeysuckle, black- 
berries ; with African montane 
growths — euphorbias, saxi- 
frages, sun-dews, bizarre of sil- 
houette, gargantuan in their 
height and spread. Even homely 
and recognisable species showed. 
an exotic tendency to overshoot 
the limits of seemly develop- 
ment. 

It was a curious land to 
sojourn in, as we did for some 
weeks. Providence did not 
appear to have intended it for 
human occupation. Though a 
sparse populace inhabited the 
plateau on the farther side of 
the range, no natives of any 
sort lived on these mountains ; 
few except the pigmies would 
even venture there. 

Nearly always it rained, and 
on the rare days when the 
deluge held off a thick white 
blanket of mist lay over every- 
thing long after dawn and 
before dusk. Where we were, 
it did not actually freeze 
at night. The thermometer 
marked a constant 45, but to 
us it seemed colder. Fre- 
quently in camp, when the 
rain put a stopper on our 
excursions, we maintained a 
fire all day merely to keep 
warmth in our bones. We 
were as forlorn and miserable 
as two bank clerks in quest 
of week-end adventure might 
feel if marooned in mid-Novem- 
ber on the shoulder of Hel- ° 
vellyn. If it was this sort of 
climate gorillas throve upon, 
Regent’s Park should have no 
terrors for them. Probably it 
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was more a question of food. 
But{more of that later. 

We had been climbing for 
hours, had left the forest belt 
behind us, and penetrated the 
bamboo thickets for some dis- 
tance, when our porters from 
the farm downed their loads 
and intimated bluntly that 
they did not propose going any 
farther. 

The pigmies were ahead, on 
the gorilla trail somewhere in 
the higher thickets. 

The expedition, now consist- 
ing of one white man, his boy, 
and the cook (Bill, still hors de 
combat, being miles in the rear 
at the farm), stood scowling at 
the recalcitrant porters while 
waiting for the stragglers to 
come up. 

The bamboos above us parted, 
and two pigmies dropped down 
from a rock. The trail we 
sought had been found and 
followed. There was a gorilla 
family quite close ahead. 

The cook had his orders to 
pitch camp immediately. 

We took the trail. Another 
pigmy had dropped. back to 
escort us. The three little men 
carried their spears, the boy 
the rifle. The white man’s 
Weapon was a camera. 

The first unusual thing we 
noticed was a smell. At first 
@ faint half-caught ghost of a 
smell, just a musky taint that 
seemed different among the 
usual and familiar compost of 
aromatic essences, earthy, vege- 
‘table, or recognisably animal. 
Gradually the taint thickened 
till the air seemed loaded with 
it. Rank and musky, like the 
dug earth of an old dog fox. 


The pigmy guide pointed, 
A huge hand-print in the mug, 
Right hand, the fingers bent 
over. 

We were scrambling through 
bracken, very thick and tall, 
Just ahead something barked, 
short and sharp, like a terrier, 
The noise did not suggest a big 
animal, but the pigmies’ atti. 
tude told us it was Ngagi that 
had given tongue. 

Clutching the camera to his 
chest, Ngagi’s pursuer tried to 
worm his way round in a half- 
circle through the tangle. That 
bark was so near, he might 
get his picture. But it was no 
use, the bracken was impene- 
trable. In a business - like 
fashion, one pigmy began to 
cut away at the tangle with 
his spear. 

There was another bark. Not 
short and_ sharp. Deep- 
throated, angry. Better have 
the rifle back, so it was grabbed 
quickly, in exchange for the 
camera. 

Every stroke of the spears 
told, and in one minute the 
pigmies had opened a portal 
in the wall of bracken. Crouch- 
ing and creeping, we entered 
almost at once a sort of tunnel 
through the bamboos, not open 
to the sky, its roof perhaps four 
feet six inches above the ground. 
That moment was not auspi- 
cious, though, for taking meas 
urements or notes. 

We had not even decided 
which way it was expedient 
to turn, right or left, when the 
doubt was decided for us a 
no uncertain fashion. An i 
fernal yell seemed to blast out 
ear-drums, to set every leaf 
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and twig of the green smother 
through which we strove to 


peer aquiver. Shambling and 
scrambling down the accursedly 
dark passage, a full-grown male 
gorilla projected himself upon 
us like a hairy thunderbolt. 
He seemed to bowl and lollop 
along the ground like a ham- 
strung Hercules, ‘leading ’ like 
a prizefighter with a huge left 
paw outflung, while the knuckles 
of his right hand helped the 
bowed legs to lever along his 
huge top-heavy bulk. That 
suggests a not too speedy pro- 
gress, a deduction not borne 
out by the facts. He was on 
the top of us, seemed towering 
over us, in a couple of seconds, 
when one of us fired, from the 
hip—no time to get up the 
rifle, and there was not room 
anyway. Yelling still, he 
checked, lumbered round, and 
hurtled back the way he came. 
Someone produced a measur- 
ing tape. Three yards had 
separated us, no more ; it had, 
indeed, looked less. The 
pigmies had stood like rocks, 
their spear - points advanced 
bayonet fashion. In the rear, 
the boy still clutched the 
camera. His teeth chattered, 
but he spoke. Only one com- 
ment, many times repeated. 
“Funya picture wapi!” he 
said, “Funya picture wapi!”’ 
The English of that is, ““ Take 
pictures? I don’t think !”’ 
Two minutes start was all 
our further preparations gave 
him. Whether he was badly 
or lightly hit we had no real 
Means of judging, but we as- 
sumed not very seriously, as 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCOCLX VIII. 
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the blood trail was slight, and 
when the tunnel forked (we 
ran into a perfect maze of 
them) the pigmies picked up 
his traces merely by the freshly 
bent leaves and bamboo shoots. 
Heads almost on the ground, 
working like setters, they scut- 
tled along at a pace we could 
hardly keep up with. One was 
thankful that weeks of jungle 
travel had tanned knees and 
forearms to the toughness of 
leather, for our progress was 
mostly on all fours. Trailing 
a rifle that way along those 
confounded tunnels was the 
devil, but we kept it up for 
four hours. 

Soon the thicket became a 
labyrinth of these corridors, 
with here and there a clearing 
marking a sort of Clapham 
Junction of them. There were 
thrills when the pursuit halted 
at such spots. True, we were 
chasing Ngagi, but he might 
80 easily have turned the tables 
on us, and who could say by 
which of these approaches he 
might not at any moment turn, 
outflanking us, surprising us 
perhaps from the rear? Up 
hill and down, sometimes al- 
most perpendicularly, the tun- 
nels ran, but our pigmies never 
gave us a real rest. At the 
junctions they had to cast 
round for the trail, and not 
seldom at such times they 
pointed out to us rough nests 
in the bamboo and bracken. 
Usually there were indications 
that Ngagi, whom report re- 
commended as a cleanly beast, 
intended to sleep elsewhere in 
future, and the pigmies said 
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it was so; he never used a 
nest, or one of this type, more 
than one night. 

What mystified us were the 
large balls or pads of crumpled 
bracken that we sometimes 
stumbled upon in the corners 
of these lairs. With gestures, 
the pigmies explained. Ngagi 
had manufactured those to sit 
on. We disbelieved this at 
the time, but later had ocular 
demonstration of its truth. 
Here and there were flung 
down handfuls of chewed bam- 
boo, a diet to which Ngagi is 
prone, but varies with other 
vegetable delicacies that we 
identified later. 

From time to time, at vari- 
ous distances ahead or abreast 
of us as we struggled to catch 
him up, Ngagi roared his anger, 
and we would catch glimpses 
through the bamboo lattice of 
some solid and quite decent- 
sized tree shaken like an aspen. 
The pigmies told us he always 
did this when annoyed. ' 

But we never saw him. 

By signs, Socrates intimated 
that he would try a new dodge. 
Squatting on his haunches, he 
barked. Then his lips emitted 
a stream of animal sounds, a 
species of monkey chatter. It 
sounded derisive and insulting, 
and he told us afterwards it 
was meant to be. After a 
time Ngagi answered, in a lan- 
guage somewhat similar. But 
he kept himself hidden, swallow- 
ing all the pigmy’s insults. 

We thought we saw him. 
No, a much smaller beast, one 
of his wives. The challenge of 
Socrates had ceased ; our crawl- 


ing progress was being silently 


conducted. Clearly she knew 
nothing of the alarms and ex. 
cursions of the earlier after. 
noon, continuing unconcernedly 
to munch bamboo shoots, For 
@ minute we kept her in good 
view. . Still without catching 
our scent, she ambled leisurely 
into obscurity. 

Raindrops fell pattering, and 
thickened to the usual steady 
drizzle. The pigmies ceased 
work automatically. Rain al- 
ways had. that effect upon 
them, we found. 

It was nightfall when we 
made camp. But a note, an 
urgent one, had to go back to 
Bill, and braving the night 
terrors of the bush, a porter 
went loping down the track 
with it. An hour or so after 
daybreak Bill staggered up, 
shaky but eager. 

Socrates and his minions took 
up the trail again where we 
had dropped it. But we saw 
no more of our first gorilla, nor 
heard of him. Orawling all 
day through those vile tunnels, 
we drew an utter blank. 

For a week we hunted, seldom 
without striking some trail the 
pigmies pronounced fairly fresh. 
Many times we heard gorillas. 
On the third day we saw some, 
three or four females and several 
baby gorillas, but no head of 
the family. Clearly he was in 
the offing somewhere, and the 
pigmies went off down a trail 
that proved to be his. We 
stuck to this for hours. 

At last we saw him. The 
bamboos grew more thinly here 
than was usual. Twenty yards 
ahead of us there was Ngagi, 
lurching irresolute in the shi 
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dows, grumbling and snarling, to break camp and renew our 


sensing pursuit, his great head operations from a fresh centre, 
turning this way and that. and Socrates and his fellow- 

Spotting us, he launched him- gnomes confirmed this view. 
self straight upon us at full Our last lot of porters had 
gallop, raising that ghastly decamped. Socrates volun- 
pattle yell. He was not our teered to get over this diffi- 
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old enemy, a shade less ponder- 
ous in height and build. A 
possible shot, but not yet a 
good one; a8 he came on we 
could only see bits of him 
through the tangle. With ten 
yards covered, some premoni- 
tion of special danger seemed to 
halt him. We had not moved, 
but he lumbered round and the 
bamboos swallowed him up. 

Hot on his tracks we fol- 
lowed. But it was no good. 
“Gone away ” was the pigmies’ 
report. On the morrow, it 
became clear that wives and 
babies, the entire family, had 
gone too. For days we cast 
round, and neither saw nor 
heard a trace of gorilla. Even 
the gorilla odour seemed lifting 
from these abandoned haunts 
of theirs. 

We saw nothing for it but 


ridge. 
feet) the tangle of bamboo and 


culty, and was as good as his 
word, collecting a carrying 
squad from a village on the 
other side of the range. These 
were all women. 

His idea, we found, was that 
we should make the village 
they came from, Kalongi, our 
next camp. It was hardly, 


indeed, a village, as we found 


on getting there after a climb, 
down and up, of six hours, only 
a tiny cluster of huts. It stood 
on the top of a sort of table 
mountain considerably lower 
than the peaks of the main 
At this height (9000 


bracken we had got so used to 
formed the only vegetation. 
We could perceive that it was 


likely gorilla country. Colder, 


though, and wetter than our 
last camp, or so it seemed to us. 


Iv. 


We repeated the old pro- 
cedure. On the trail at six, 
and sticking to it till dusk. 
But it was heart-breaking work, 
scrambling and slithering in the 
cold and the wet, continuous 
grumbles threatening mutiny 
from the boys, increasing doubts 
a8 to whether that permit was 
ever going to be much use to 
us. There were gorilla runs in 
Plenty, but never a fresh scent 
along them for the Batwa to 


pick up. If there had been, 
they would have found it. 

But on the third night, just 
as we were about to turn in, 
Socrates arrived and demanded 
immediate audience. Quite ex- 
cited, for him, so we guessed 
his news was good. 

One of his men had located 
another whole family of Ngagi. 
We could catch up with them 
to-morrow morning easily. 

At 6 A.M. we were off again, 
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marching and climbing. Three 
or four hours of this began 
to get on our nerves. For 
we found nothing. Were these 
little devils fooling us? Some 
Africans, if they perceive you 
want a thing very badly, prom- 
ise it to you, knowing per- 
fectly well you will not get it. 

It was almost the last straw 
when Socrates, without any 
suggestion from us, halted his 

All squatted deliber- 
ately at their ease. Dinner- 
time, said Socrates. This had 
not happened before, and we 
expostulated; dinner, we urged, 
could wait. 

But they said no, and 
munched their cold sweet pota- 
toes. Why hurry? The gorilla 
were quite close. We decided 


to be philosophic, and have 
our own lunch. 
In twenty minutes the little 


men were on the move again. 
We struck a tremendously thick 
patch of bamboos, where the 
pigmies used their spears. We 
saw daylight through the fronds. 
The edge of the thicket won, 
Socrates stopped and pointed. 

Below us, in a kind of dell 
of more open bush, the black 
shapes of two female gorillas 
moved slowly among the tangle. 
Obviously they neither saw, 
heard, nor smelt us, but quietly 
browsed, mainly on all fours, oc- 
casionally reaching up to gather, 
abstractedly, some tender shoot 
among the higher foliage. An- 
other joined the party from the 
thicket beyond, a fourth. Their 
leisurely rolling gait suggested 
bears rather than apes. 

With his spear Socrates 
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Two balls of black fur rolled 
into the field of vision. Baby 
gorillas—males, he said. They 
fought like puppies, buffeting 
and scratching, squeaked, 
barked in a puppyish fashion, 

Unseen and unsuspected, we 
watched this scene for twenty 
minutes. If only we had had 
the camera! But the wretched 
Ramasan was skulking a full 
mile behind us. 

Cautiously we worked round 
for a nearer view. Then We 
saw that one of the females, 
glimpses of whose silhouette 
had puzzled us, bore on her 
shaggy back a still younger 
family, not one but two much 
smaller infants. We could see 
their so human small fingers 
clutching her fur, their little 
eyes blinking even. 

The bigger gorilla children 
were still at their skylarking. 
One of them lost his temper, 
and bit his brother in the 
shoulder as if he meant it. 
The joy-squeaks became shrill 
and angry cries. Their mother 
dropped the shred of bark she 
was nibbling and scrambled 
over to her offspring, pulled 
them apart, and actually boxed 
the aggressor’s ears. 

That was too much for the 
equanimity of an audience that 
had crouched as still as statues 
for half an hour. Somebody 
moved, and the female who 
had been steadily munching 
her way towards us looked up, 
got our wind probably in the 
same moment, and throwing 
round her head gave one short, 
sharp bark. 

There was instant commotion, 
@ chorus of grunts and squeals, 
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and the whole family scrambled 
to cover in the thicket. From 
that retreat the warning bark 
was once or twice repeated. 

Out of the bush at the other 
end of the glade came an 
answering roar. No mistake 
about that signal. It was the 
old man’s. 

A hundred yards away the 
pbamboos parted, and there he 
was. He could probably see 
us, but we were not sure. Any- 
way, he made straight for us 
for twenty-five yards, then 
reared up, erect on his bowed 
legs, and with one colossal arm 
against a tree-trunk kept his 
balance. He saw us now all 
right. Balefully he glared at 


us with his little red eyes, bared 
huge yellow fangs, snarled hor- 
ribly, roared his defiance. 

We had to shoot now, if we 
were going to, but we could 


have wished the range a little 
closer. It was Bill’s turn, and 
he took the double °475 Ex- 
press. It was a heavy weapon 
for an accurate standing shot, 
especially with one’s wrist 
unsteadied after four hours’ 
mountaineering. Obstinately, 
though, he would not take the 
lighter Mannlicher. 

Bill fired, and the gorilla 
crashed to earth. But in two 
seconds he was up again, had 
turned, vanished. We tore our 
way to the tree, but it took 
us ten minutes to reach it. 

There was a lot of blood. 
Frothy, a lung shot; pity Bill 
had not taken the Mannlicher. 
The chase might be long. For 
an hour and a half we followed 
it. Every few minutes the 
mountain echoed with his 
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roars, but we saw no glimpse of 
Ngagi. 

Then he nearly got us. We 
were in a tunnel maze again, 
and at a junction we were just 
deciding which line he had 
taken when the batitle-yell was 
raised—behind us. Down an- 
other tunnel he came like an 
express train, screaming. No 
time to sight on that target; 
he was five yards away when 
Bill let off at him anyhow. 
It turned him. Once more we 
followed. 

Another hour, and Socrates 
checked. There was the gorilla, 
climbing laboriously up a half- 
fallen tree. His huge left arm 
dangled useless ; Bill’s last shot 
had broken it. Poor old Ngagi, 
he was clearly done for. Blood 
still oozed from his side. He 
peered at us, his little eyes dull 
now, no ionger red and fiery. 
His snarl was half-hearted. 

What brutes we felt! That 
Mannlicher bullet to his heart 
was a relief. 

He toppled, started to roll 
down hill, met, luckily, a tree 
strong enough to hold up his 
enormous bulk. 

For the first time since they 
had been in our company the 
pigmies, when the gorilla’s huge 
black body came tumbling and 
crashing down the slope, van- 
ished. They were not so sure 
he was dead as we were, and 
better than ourselves, no doubt, 
knew Ngagi’s potentialities for 
last minute mischief in his 
death flurry, if any imprudent or 
excited enemy chanced within 
the immense reach of his arms. 

He never moved again, how- 
ever. Two minutes passed, and 
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the little men crept out of their 
hiding-places. They were vast- 
ly excited, gabbling and chuck- 
ling, as they helped us lever 
Ngagi’s tremendous frame up 
into a sitting position against 
a tree—no light task, even for 
our combined forces. We photo- 
graphed him, supine and then 
upright. Weight-taking and 
height measurements were most 
difficult, but with much trouble 
and many shifts we established 
the weight of the complete 
carcase as 450 pounds, and 
height as 5 feet 8 inches—it 
would have been far more, of 
course, if his leg-stretch had not 
been negligible in comparison 
with the tremendous arm-reach 
and chest dimensions. The 


span of his outstretched arms 
proved to be 8 feet 3 inches, 
his chest measurement 5 feet 
2 inches, biceps 18 inches, cir- 


cumference of fingers 4 inches. 

The body odour was almost 
overpowering when we began 
to handle him. However, we 
had been getting gradually in- 
ured to the strange gorilla 
smell in the last few weeks. 
All the lairs and runs we had 
inspected had the taint about 
them in greater or less degree 
of strength. For weeks, too, 
it was to remain with us. That 
precious burden, the skin, was 
to impregnate with its aroma 
everything in camp; even the 
boys, hardened by nature as 
one would have thought to 
smells of any description, com- 
plained of it, and it survived 
incessant unrollings, sun-dry- 
ings, and the curative precau- 
tions we lost no opportunity 
of taking. Warned beforehand, 
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we were careful never to let 
salt touch the hide, and relied 
mainly on perpetual scourings 
of the inner cuticle with wood- 
ash and formalin, and for that 
Rowland Ward was afterwards 
to thank us. A salt-cured hide 
gave no end of unnecessary 
trouble, having to lie in soak 
for months and then receive 
further treatment before mount- 
ing, and there were grave risks 
that its natural pigmentation 
would suffer. 

Dead, Ngagi looked formid- 
able enough, but no longer 
ferocious. It was a different 
countenance from that horrific 
contorted mask that had glared 
at us in open-mouthed shriek- 
ing savagery during those terri- 
fying rushes that had more than 
once sent our hearts into our 
mouths. There was no menace, 
only a sort of grotesque pathos, 
in the relaxed jaw, the slobber- 
ing lip. Except for the enorm- 
ous development of the canines, 
we observed that the teeth 
conformed roughly, in forma- 
tion and disposition, to the 
human type. The chest and 
upper diaphragm, from the 
deltoid muscle to just above 
the navel, were completely hair- 
less, the skin as smooth as 4 
young negress’s. The marked 
development in the male of 
mamme and nipples was pecu- 
liar. 

From the tip of the low 
corrugated forehead the skull 
sloped sheer back to the crown; 
but we were surprised to find 
here an admixture of auburm 
—almost red—hair, noticeable 
amongst the black when ruffled 
during examination. That on 
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the arms was much like bear 
fur—long, coarse, and black. 
On the legs the fur was much 
shorter, and grey-black in col- 
our. Upon back and shoulders 
the covering dwindled to a 
sparse growth of quite short 
hair, on the upper part of the 
back silver - white—the most 
marked characteristic of the 
male,—the lower half matching 
the grey-black of the legs. A 
noticeable feature was the high 
ridge of bone running from 
back to front along the skull, 
on top of this a pad of gristly 
fat, at least three inches thick, 
a characteristic which only ap- 
pears in the male gorilla when 
nearly full-grown according to 
the Batwa. We had seen no 
reference to this feature in 
previous specifications of G. 
beringeri, and it may, of course, 
help to mark off this specimen 
from a new area as a fresh 
sub-species. Skinning the head, 
always a difficult process, was 
made doubly so by the exist- 
ence of this adornment. 

A very careful examination 
showed both the epidermis and 
fur to be perfectly clean. There 
was no trace whatever of any 
form of body parasite, no ticks, 
or even fleas. Examining the 
organs after skinning and dis- 
section, we noted a similar 
immunity. Ngagi seems a sin- 
gularly healthy animal. He 
bore, apart from the wounds 
of this last encounter, one scar, 
his right ear having been badly 
bitten and mutilated in some 
jungle rough-and-tumble. We 
surmised there may have been 
& female gorilla at the bottom 
of it. The pigmies guessed his 


age as forty, said he was a 
good specimen, but not the 
biggest they had seen. By 
common report, Ngagi might 
live to a hundred. 

We took blood-slides, having 
been asked to do so to enable 
later investigation to be made 
as to the presence or otherwise 
of sleeping sickness trypano- 
somes in the blood of the gorilla. 
Also we removed the appendix 
(this very large—18 inches 
long). To skin the entire beast, 
barring removal of the skull and 
flesh of hands and feet, which 
had to wait over till morning, 
took us till dusk. 

There was not much sleep 
for anyone in the camp that 
night. Both the Batwa and 
our own boys celebrated the 
occasion by drinking ‘ Pombe ’ 
(banana beer), and singing and 
dancing while the gorilla meat 
was being cooked. This latter 
delicacy, though the pigmies 
relish it so highly, our own 
boys would not touch at any 
price, so we made it up to 
them with the present of a 
goat—price nine francs. For 
the Batwa, it should be said 
that the prospect and indeed 
the promise (it had been a 
condition of their agreeing to 
co-operate with us) of being 
able to eat the gorilla when 
it was bagged had been the 
main instrument in attaching 
them to our service. Without 
them we should have been 
lucky indeed to catch one 
glimpse of a gorilla. We did 
not therefore grudge them the 
long anticipated delights of 
this orgy. So excited did they 
grow as the preparations for 
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the banquet progressed that 
it was only with the utmost 
difficulty we managed to safe- 
guard all the bones in the 


We had done what we came 
up here to do. True, there was 
still lacking the photographic 
memoranda we had so hoped 
Fortune would allow us to 
procure and carry away, those 
snapshots we had resolved to 
get of gorilla going undisturbed 
and unsuspecting about their 
business in their own way. 
The family party, for instance, 
whose behaviour had so en- 
thralled us; if we had secured 
and been able to bear off with 
us @ permanent record of that, 
we felt almost we could have 
done without our specimen and 
let the old man go. 

Further waiting, however, 
was impossible. The Batwa 
were through with the track- 
ing of Ngagi for the time 
being ; they knew we had no 
intention of shooting another. 
Our. own servants were anxious 
to escape from a cold, inhos- 
pitable, and devil-haunted wil- 
derness, while, truth to tell, 
we had had just about enough 
of it ourselves, the natural 
discomforts of the climate and 
prolonged physical strain we 
had undergone having told 
on everybody. We felt now 
that it was only the excite- 
ment of the chase that had 
kept us going in the last few 
days. And we had some good, 
indeed unique, pictures of the 


gorilla’s home surroundings. 


general méliée; but this we 
did, down to the ultimate 
phalange, cleaned, packed, num- 
bered, and listed them. 


One way and another, South 
Kensington ought to be satis- 
fied. 

Other game than gorillas 
existed on the range, and while 
never attempting to pursue 
them, we had taken note of 
the presence of bamboo ele- 
phant, called pigmy elephant 
by some hunters because they 
are slightly smaller than the 
usual low-country type. There 
were duiker of various sorts, 
bush-buck, leopards, and a few 
vagrant lions. Occasionally we 
saw a Schweinfurth’s chim- 
panzee, these larger and browner 
in colour than the common sort. 
Also colobus monkeys. Both 
these and the chimp contin- 
gents used to make an infernal 
noise in the early mornings. 

Even the elephant and leo- 
pard, the Batwa said, would 
keep out of Ngagi’s path, 
though now and then a leopard 
would get away with a baby 
gorilla if the chance offered. 
Naturally, we were always cross- 
examining these pigmy guides 
of ours as to the gorilla’s 
habits, and one way and al- 
other we gathered a good deal 
from them. Some of their 
statements which we frankly 
disbelieved at first, we found 
before leaving Kalongi were 
perfectly true. That chair- 
making habit, for instance. 
Once we saw what must surely 
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pave been a cradle. Yes, said 
Socrates, it was a cradle. 

We never detected a full- 
gown gorilla in the act of 
climbing a tree as a chimpanzee 
would do. The females and 
the babies couched, when not 
actually on the ground, in 
shelters only a foot or so above 
it The old man invariably 
slept on the ground floor, his 
back sometimes to a tree. No 
full-grown tree in those parts 
would bear his weight in its 
upper branches. He would 
damber a few steps up a 
sloping trunk checked in its 
fall by creepers, to take his 
bearings and spy out possible 
enemies, no doubt. Our victim, 
of course, was doing this when 
we gave him his coup-de-grdce. 

Unless interfered with, each 
gorilla family seems to keep 
to one stretch of country more 
or less for good, though cover- 
ing a good deal of ground in 
the course of each day. Fami- 
lies presumably split up in the 
course of Nature, the young 
males no doubt mating and 
going off to found families of 
their own as they grow up. 
Certainly we never saw two 
full-grown males within miles 
of each other, and the pigmies 
said families never mixed, nor 
did gorillas run in troops, as 
has been averred. 

We made the most careful 
observations we could of the 
gorillas’ dietary. Undoubtedly 
bamboo furnishes the main food 
supply of the mountain species. 
On all occasions when we 
watched their feeding they were 
continually gathering the young 
shoots, munching and chewing 
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these, and spitting out balls of 
semi-masticated fibre. Beyond 
this staple support, they seemed 
to favour the wild carrot (very 
like the tame variety), which 
occurs, patchily, in abundance 
at these altitudes; the leaves 
but not the flower of one 
particular species of Senecio (a 
yellow one); the bark of a 
thick vine parasitic on certain 
of the bigger trees; also the 
leaves and bark of a large bush 
unidentifiable by us. Speci- 
mens of all these, with their 
native names recorded, were 
preserved with care and for- 
warded to the authorities at 
Kew. 

On the spot, preferring not 
to trust later memories or im- 
pressions that might become 
blurred, we endeavoured to 
classify and define the various 


cries and noises made by gorillas 
in our hearing. These differed 
surprisingly. 


Firstly, there was the short 
sharp bark referred to several 
times in the foregoing narra- 
tive, certainly not very loud 
considering the bulk of the 
creature producing it, and rather 
suggestive of the noise a terrier 
makes when it wants you to 
throw sticks for it. It seemed 
clear this was either a warning 
signal or a note of interroga- 
tion, and we observed it was 
never used when the gorilla 
was really alarmed. 

Secondly, there was the loud 
snarl, as it might have been 
a very large and very bad- 
tempered monkey’s, though 
louder far than any mandrill 
or baboon could make. If it 
is possible to render it phonetic- 
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ally, it was just “‘ RRRR-AH!” 
gradually rising in volume and 
pitch. The males we followed 
generally uttered this sound 
when they found we were on 
their track. 

These snarls were by no 
means reassuring noises, espe- 
cially when the exact place 
they were coming from, though 
obviously near, was impossible 
to detect with any accuracy. 

They were dulcet utterances, 
however, in comparison with 
Ngagi’s real war-cry, the in- 
fernal yell he put up, and kept 
up, when charging. This was 
really terrifying, possibly be- 
cause it had in it a suggestion 
of the human. One might 
expect a frenzied homicidal 
maniac to raise such a cry if 
his lungs were capable of it. 
But no human lungs could 
compass such a volume of 
sound. He emits this hulla- 
baloo in one continuous scream, 
his mouth open to widest ex- 
tent, huge yellow canines bared, 
lips drawn right back like a 
snarling dog’s. But there is 
nothing doggy about the noise. 

Far less frightening, but very 
weird and somewhat unnerving 
when first heard, is the very 
loud booming sound he makes 
by beating his bare chest with 
cupped hands. When first we 

- heard it, we could not conceive 
of such a noise (it is not ‘ drum- 
ming’ so much as a roaring 
or reboation) being produced 
in such a fashion, though this 
habit of the gorilla’s is, of 
course, well known. One might 
imagine the sound as being 

produced by a giant saying, 
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“Bub! Bub! Bub!” hitting 
his mouth incessantly with hig 
hand while doing so. As he 
continues, all the air about 
seems to resound with a hollow 
thunder. We were in doubt 
as to whether he used this ag 
a species of challenge or to 
hearten himself and work him- 
self up for trouble. 

There was also a low grum- 
bling noise we noted, usually 
made by the gorilla when not 
disturbed, rather like a grumpy 
old bear. 

The vocal scale of the females 
was very much more limited. 
Apart from occasional grunts 
and grumbles when conversing, 
as we took them to be doing, 
with their young or each other, 
we only heard them bark once 
or twice, the same sound ex- 
actly as the male’s number one 
noise. 

The most human gorilla utter- 
ance was the squealing of the 
gorilla children as they quar- 
relled. 

Once or twice we heard the 
old man roaring in the distance, 
always just before or after 
nightfall — quite a different 
sound from his battle yell, 
though it seemed to indicate 
anger. This roar carried for 
four or five miles, and the 
natives feared it. 

The Kalongi people com- 
plained that gorillas sometimes 
interfered with their crops. 
Against this they erected 4 
ja-ju, a miniature village of 
doll’s huts in the midst of the 
plantation, quite useless, 2 
further maraudings proved 


while we were there. 
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The Kalongi folk also alleged 
that more than once the gorillas 
had taken their women. This 
is almost certainly untrue. The 
same fable exists more or less 
all over primitive Africa. It 
had been told to us, as to in- 
numerable travellers, in every 
district where the larger apes 
are known to inhabit the neigh- 
pourhood, baboons, for instance, 
or chimpanzees, and baboons 
are practically ubiquitous. But 
direct evidence of these abduc- 
tions of women was never to 
be obtained, nor, in fact, seems 
ever to have been recorded. 

Gorillas certainly kill natives, 
and that without waiting to be 
themselves attacked. It has 
been freely alleged in various 
scientific journals lately that 
they do not do so, and are 
“perfectly peaceable,” unless 
wantonly interfered with ; but 
this is simply not the case as 
regards males, though probably 
true of the females. The 
physiognomy of these latter 
bears out such a theory, for 
they certainly have a much 
more ingratiating expression, 
the monstrous bony ridge above 
the eyes which lends the male 
countenance such peculiar fero- 
city being absent in their case. 
They are also very much 
smaller, and quite black, might 
easily be taken, in fact, for an 
entirely different species of 
anthropoid. 

The Game Warden of Uganda, 
Writing only a few months ago 
of the habits of G. beringeri in 
his official report, declared them 
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to be perfectly harmless. Dr 
Dyce Sharp, on the other hand, 
lecturing to the Zoological 
Society on G. gorilla of the 
Cameroons, quoted many in- 
stances of their ferocious habits. 
Should the Game Warden of 
Uganda ever visit Kalongi, he 
may gain experience of a sort 
likely to make him change his 
mind. He might, moreover, 
make a note of the fact that 
the Belgian officer detailed a 
year or two ago to delimit the 
boundaries of the Parc National 
Albert on Mts. Mikeno and 
Karissimbi was himself attacked 
on four separate occasions by 
big gorillas, singularly ungrate- 
ful ones considering what his 
business was, and each time 
had to use his rifle purely in 
self-defence. 

But what matter this con- 
troversy, except in so far as 
the truth is always desirable, 
especially in regard to the 
habits of a beast still com- 
paratively so little known as 
the gorilla? His race is safe 
enough from extinction at pres- 
ent. A healthy instinct keeps 
such neighbours, biped or quad- 
ruped, as might be capable of 
injuring him, out of his way ; 
alien enemies in whom the 
passion for sport or adventure 
or even the call of science may 
induce a willingness to face the 
hardships and dangers of pur- 
suing him, which are really 
very considerable, must bide 
their time, as the Belgian Gov- 
ernment suggests, “for many 
years.” 
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BY LORD 


It was Dr Johnson who said 
that a man who was tired of 
London was tired of life, and 
I suppose that most of us 
agree with him—perhaps with 
one or two reservations. It 
is possible to have too much 
even of the best of good things ; 
I have felt on occasion that 
London can be a magnificent 
place to get away from. But 
it has this magic quality— 
after an absence, long or short, 
one always thinks of it as a 
land of promise, where the 
milk and the honey possess a 
freshness and a flavour never 
to be found elsewhere. If once 
the London microbes have en- 
tered into your blood, if once 
your lungs have been well and 
truly fumigated by her acids 
and carbons, a fresh sniff of 
the familiar tainted atmosphere 
will awake in you, returning 
by road, rail, or air, I know 
not what ineffable sensations 
of regret and anticipation. 

My earliest recollections of 
Town circle round a familiar 
square (if such an anti-trigono- 
metrical feat be possible) not 
far from the Marble Arch. 
There, in Victorian days, my 
grandparents lived in a solid 
but attractive solemnity. There 
was nothing gimcrack about a 
London mansion forty or fifty 
years ago. The meals, the 
furniture, the pictures, the ser- 
vants, were all of the largest 
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dimensions, and were s0 de- 
signed as to be almost ever. 
lasting. One regards them 
retrospectively {with the same 
eye of admiration, even {of 
awe, that one turns upon the 
pyramids of Cheops and of 
Chephren. 

Everything, even the pro 
gramme of amusements for a 
small boy on a visit from the 
country, was worked out to 
the very last button. The days 
passed in a symmetrical but 
enjoyable procession. The ball 
usually opened with a visit to 
Maskelyne and Cooke, the next 
day one was taken to the Zoo, 
the day ufter that to the Tower, 
and so on, instruction and 
amusement being combined in 
nicely graduated doses. In the 
mornings I accompanied (yes, 
accompanied is the word; it 
has a stately sound) my grand- 
mother as she took her con- 
stitutional in the Park. There 
we used to wave our hands to 
the two young ladies, my 
aunts, who in longish rid- 
ing habits, mounted on smart 
(but substantial) cobs, and fol- 
lowed by a stout coachman, 
passed us on their way to the 
Row. , 

Ladies could mount at their 
own front door then, as the 
roads round the square, and 
indeed most of the streets, were 
paved with comfortable stone 
setts. I can hear the iron- 
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tyred wheels rattling over them 


now. 

For all the stiffness, I en- 
joyed my sojournings in the 
Square. The solemnity was 
relieved by a great kindness. 
But small boys were expected 
to know and to keep to their 
proper places. And that is 
what made the following epi- 
sode, which for some little time 
put a stop to my visits, so 
poignantly and peculiarly dis- 
tressing. 

Together with a small cousin 
of my own age and sex, I was 
despatched to the Zoo one fine 
afternoon under charge of a 
large and dignified butler called 
George. It was, I think, his 
surname. Nay, I am sure it 
must have been, as no one 
would have dared call so stately 
a creature by his Christian 
name. His fellow-servants and 
small boys called him Mister 
George; he was entirely de- 
voted to the family he served 
80 well, and the world would 
now be quite unsafe for de- 
Mocracy if he had had any 
say in the matter. May the 
earth lie gently on him and 
his like. If the Victorians 
knew nothing else, they at 
least knew how to produce 
the best butlers the world has 
eVer seen. 

Arrived at the Zoo, we saw 
the usual unhappy-looking ani- 
mals in their doleful cages. 
Not that I noticed their dolour 
when I was seven years old. 
It was in much later years that 
I began to wonder if we really 
are justified in making fast 
Prisoners of so many beautiful 
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beasts. To me the Zoo is an 
extraordinary mixture of fas- 
cination and sadness. I can 
spend and have spent hours 
in the new Aquarium, in the 
Reptile House, or talking to 
the penguins; I do not think 
that well-fed fishes, birds, or 
snakes feel the loss of their 
liberty. At any rate, they 
show no outward and visible 
signs of sorrow. But if I 
watch the big cats, or the bison, 
or the deer, and many others 
of the larger mammals, I be- 
come miserable, because the 
animals, to my eyes at any 
rate, look so dreadfully bored 
and weary of life. 

There has been a great deal 
of extremely silly talk lately 
about the cruelty of hunting 
deer with hounds. I put it 
to any soft-hearted member of 
the R.8.P.0.A. who may chance 
to read these lines : if you were 
a red stag or a fallow buck, 
would you rather roam Exmoor 
or the New Forest, with the 
chance (not the certainty) of 
some day being hunted and 
killed, or would you rather be 
shut up for a life sentence in 
a dusty smelly cage, gaped at 
by @ never-ceasing procession 
of your captors? If you answer 
as presumably any honest and 
sensible human being must 
answer, may I ask why ycu 
do not turn your floods of 
sympathy into the channel 
which I now humbly indicate, 
and cease wantonly and ill- 
naturedly to attack a noble 
sport about which you know 
less than nothing ? 

But I must get back to Mr 














George and two little boys, 
who between forty and fifty 
years ago had climbed out of a 
hansom, passed the turnstile, 
and after various delightful 
adventures found themselves 
in the Elephant House. Here 
Mr George claimed acquaint- 
ance with one of the keepers of 
the elephants; and while he 
entered into pleasant and dig- 
nified converse with his friend, 
his eye failed to rest for a few 
minutes on the two small boys, 
who at once, with the perver- 
sity of their kind, plunged deep 
into a sea of mischief. 

There had been a threat of 
rain in the sky when we left 
the Square, so my grandmother 
had insisted on my taking with 
me her silver-handled umbrella. 
In accordance with the custom 
of that house, it was a very 
large one. It would, she said 
with a smile, keep us all three 
dry if it came on to rain. As 
I had to carry this formidable 
instrument, Mr George pre- 
sented my cousin with the 
paper bags full of buns, which 
he bought for us to feed the 
animals withal. So burdened, 
we wandered off by our two 
selves to the far end of the 
Elephant House, where we be- 
held the most colossal elephant 
that ever gladdened an urchin’s 
eyes. I think it may have 
been the one and only Jumbo, 
but I am not sure, and for 
reasons which I am about to 
explain, I never inquired. 

He made the usual overture, 
indicating with lifted trunk 
the large pink aperture into 
which the contents of our 
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paper bags might be directed, 
For a few minutes we bom- 
barded this wonderful Aunt 
Sally with pieces of bun ; these, 
if they did not hit the target, 
fell at first into the creature's 
stall behind the bars, where 
he could presently pick them 
up. One larger piece, however, 
a fair half-bun, rebounded, and 
fell into the space between hig 
bars and our barrier. He 
groped for it with his trunk, 
but seemed unable to find it. 
With a laudable but lamentably 
ill-conceived desire to help him, 
I leaned over the barrier and 
tried to poke the half-bm 
towards him with my grand- 
mother’s umbrella. He at once, 
with the rapidity of thought, 
as it seemed to me, snatched 
the umbrella out of my hand 
with his trunk, and withdrew 
it behind the bars. 

I was much too frightened 
to move or speak, and watched 
the sequel in a kind of horrified 
trance. What happened to 
my cousin I do not know. I 
have always accused him of 
taking refuge in flight, which 
he indignantly denies. Myself 
would certainly have done 80 
if it had been possible, but 
my legs were frozen with terror. 

The elephant, after waving 
the umbrella in the air with 
a gesture of triumph, put one 
foot on it and very deliberately 
began to tear off the silk, 
swallowing each fluttering frag- 
ment with manifest and ex- 
treme enjoyment. When there 
was no more silk, he broke off 
the silver handle and swallowed 
that. He then began to dis- 
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sect the steel framework, but 
iust a8 he raised a bundle of 
pent spokes and tatters of silk 
to his maw I slipped back- 
wards off the barrier. The 
shock restored my numbed 
faculties sufficiently to enable 
me to crawl to the nearest 
- door—I was still too paralysed 
' fo run,—and to my infinite 
regret, I shall never know if 
the spokes went the same way 
as the silk and the silver 
handle. 

Once outside the Elephant 
House I ran on and on in a 
blind panic. At this distance 
of time I cannot remember 
how, when, or where Mr George 
retrieved his charges, but I 
expect he had an unhappy 
quarter of an hour. The next 
thing in the nightmare which 
emerges at all clearly is driving 
home with a perturbed Mr 
George and an irritated cousin. 
Quite naturally, my relation 
did not see why a missing 
umbrella, and (possibly) a miss- 
ing elephant, should be allowed 
to spoil an otherwise perfect 
day, and tried to vent his dis- 
pleasure by kicking my shins 
all the way home. 

Soon after our return my 
grandmother sent for me and 
said, “George tells me that 
a elephant has eaten my 
umbrella.” My reply must 
have astonished her, for I was 
instantly and violently sick, 
quite a common but always 
distressing result of nervous 
strain on certain constitutions. 
I was sent to bed, but feeling 
better after an hour or two, 


I donned slippers and a dress- 
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ing-gown, and’stole out upon 
the!landing to see if’there were 
any signs of;tea.* * 

The house had a central 
well, round which the staircase 
revolved for the first three or 
four storeys. In the hall, be- 
neath the well, hung a magnifi- 
cent cut-glass chandelier. The 
fates were against me that 
day. Some spirit of gaucherie 
prompted me to poke my slip- 
pered foot through the wooden 
rails of the balustrade round 
my landing. Off came the 
slipper. There was @ mo- 
mentary hush as it sped earth- 
wards, then a crash as it hit 
the chandelier; finally, the 
voice of my grandmother, from 
under the chandelier, uttering 
words which, though not dis- 
tinctly audible, made it quite 
clear even to my unfledged 
intelligence that she was very 
displeased indeed. 

Of course, in time my foolish- 
ness came to be treated with 
a becoming levity, but for many 
months the story of the ele- 
phant, the umbrella, and the 
chandelier darkened all my 
days. 

What abominable things han- 
som cabs were; how unsuit- 
able to the London climate ; 
how awkward to get into, and 
how dangerous to be thrown 
out of. No one could use 
hansom cabs for long without 
mischance. As the slippery 
wood and asphalt pavings be- 
came more and more common, 
so did the danger increase. 
The first spill which I can 
remember, the first of many, 
overtook me just outside Maske- 
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lyne and Cooke’s in Piccadilly. 
Mr George and I, all spick and 
span, were arriving in good 
time for that entrancing per- 
formance, when as we drew up 
at the door, thump, and I 
found myself rolling about on 
an unclean pavement. We 
were shot out right and left 
of the fallen horse ; Mr George 
was plastered in mud on one 
side of him, I on the other, 
and not all the kindly com- 
missionaires of Piccadilly could 
scrape us clean. 

Again, I well remember a 
gloomy occasion, a good many 
years later, when ‘ herself ’ and 
I, returning from our honey- 
moon, with brand-new suit- 
cases, full of beautifully fitted 
cut-glass bottles, fell with a 
thud at the bottom of Hay 
Hill. There was a cascade of 
small luggage from the roof, 
and a loud crash, which in- 
formed us beyond a peradven- 
ture that our lovely bottles 
were no more. It was not 
long after this that our doctor, 
calling to heal me of a gashed 
finger, was hurled to the ground 
as he pulled up outside our 
door. He came in looking very 
white and shaken, and was so 
far from taking any interest in 
my finger as to inform us that 
one of his own was broken, 
and could he have a glass of 
brandy, please ? 

Odd, ungainly vehicles, han- 
som cabs, evidence to every 
foreigner who visited London 
of English eccentricity; yet 
because of the affectionate re- 
collection one always has of 
oneself when young, and of 
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the appurtenances of one’s van. 
ished youth, I can find room 
for a pang of regret that they 
are no more, even though it 
be not a very acute one. 

Gone, too, are the old horsed 
buses, replaced by the moder 
double-decked juggernauts of 
the L.G.O.C. Probably you 
have read that delectable poem 
by one of Oxford’s distin- 
guished sons concerning the 
‘motores Bi’ in the High. It 
is equally applicable to London, 
and I cannot resist the quota- 
tion :— 


‘* Et complebat omne forum, 
Copia motorum Borum.” 


You will observe that the case 
terminations of bus correspond 
with those of Dominus. 


‘‘ With its stink and with its hum, 
I detest motorem Bum.” 


The bus horses were a per- 
petual joy to the lover of 
horses. It gladdened the eye 
and warmed the heart to stand 
in Piccadilly on a sunshiny 
May morning and watch the 
never-ending procession of mag- 
nificent animals straining ab 
their traces in the pride of 
their strength. How or where 
they were all bred I cannot say, 
but they were very much of 
a type; short on the leg, with 
a look of breeding, rather 
heavier than a heavy-weight 
hunter, yet lighter than 4 
Suffolk punch; powerful, ac 
tive, well fed and well groomed. 
A great many of them were 
sent to South Africa as Field 
Artillery remounts in 1900, and 
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I have been told that they 
were far and away the most 
satisfactory animals for the 

, outpulling and out- 
staying all the rest. The horses 
used by the Fire Brigade were 
of much the same stamp, though 
possibly a little faster, as they 
had to gallop sometimes. The 
passing of a motor fire-engine, 
with clanging bell, causes a 
mild excitement even now; 
but what a thrilling thing it 
was to see a horsed engine 
plunging along through a 
crowded street, with the horses 
galloping at full stretch, and 
the men all shouting like ber- 
serk vikings. 

I remember very well one 
day leaving Coutts & Co.’s old 
office in the Strand in order to 
go to the City and use a power 
of attorney, at the Bank of 
England and elsewhere, for 
transferring customers’ stock. 
This almost daily journey to 
the City was the very enjoy- 
able privilege of the junior 
partner. It enabled him to get 
an after luncheon smoke and 
a little fresh air. My hansom 
had passed eastward along the 
Embankment, and was just at 
the foot of the Queen Victoria 
Street. ascent, when with a 
terrific din and clatter a fire- 
engine came galloping down 
the hill. And not one engine 
oly; seven or eight more 
followed in quick succession. 
All the traffic was held up, and 
everyone looked at his neigh- 
bour with wild surmise. I 
Poked up the trap-door of the 
tab with an umbrella, and 
asked the driver what was up. 
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“Don’t know, sir, but it must 
be something a bit extry to 
make ’em all go like that— 
I never see’d such a thing 
before.” I learned later in 
the afternoon that a fire had 
threatened the National Gal- 
lery, and that every engine 
within a radius of I don’t know 
how many miles had been 
ordered to proceed to Trafalgar 
Square, and not waste time 
over it. 

The driver of a horsed engine 
had a most dangerous job. I 
knew one youngster, the son 
of an old family coachman, 
who was a Fire Brigade driver. 
He was galloping full tilt to 
a fire early one morning when 
he crashed into a milk float, 
which suddenly emerged from 
a side street. The poor lad 
received injuries from which 
he never recovered, though 
the doctors kept him alive for 
a year or two after the smash. 

Coutts’s Bank in those days 
was partly housed in the old 
original building, now pulled 
down, on the south side of the 
Strand, which had _ served 
Thomas Coutts for a private 
residence as well as a counting- 
house in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It has always seemed 
to me that Dickens had this 
office in mind when he wrote 
his ‘Tale of Two Cities.’ I 
believe that Childs’ Bank also 
has a claim to be Tellsons’, 
and it may well be, as often 
happens, that the novelist drew 
a composite picture. In some 
particulars, at any rate, No. 
59 Strand coincided with Tell- 
sons’ to a remarkable degree, 
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and Thomas Coutts’s move- 
ments may be compared with 
those of Mr Lorry, for he was 
in France frequently in the 
early days of the Revolution, 
and had a considerable busi- 
hess, a8 well as three daughters 
at school, in and near Paris. 
There were additional build- 
ings nearer the river, connected 
with the house on the Strand 
by a road bridge, and the whole 
made a cramped, ill-lighted, 
and ill - ventilated office, by 
modern standards. Yet the 
old place possessed a certain 
charm and some features of 
interest, such as the ancient 
chapel in the basement, the 
eighteenth century Chinese 
tapestry, and the beautiful 
marble fireplaces. I am sure 
there was never a more con- 
servative house of business, 


for when I went there all the 
letters were written by hand, 
all the letters were copied by 
hand, and there was not a 
typewriting machine in the 


place. I can well remember 
the disgust of some of the 
older clerks—men who had 
served the house well and 
truly for fifty years or more 
—when the first labour-saving 
device, in the shape of a gela- 
tine copier, was introduced. 
It was condemned as a nasty 
messy affair, and the opinion 
was expressed that our cus- 
tomers would never stand it. 
It was the thin end of the 
wedge, the beginning of the 
end, it was everything that 
was objectionable to lovers of 
the old and the well-tried. 
Yet it persisted, and was fol- 
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lowed in due course by writing 
machines, adding machines, cal. 
culating machines of all kinds, 
The bank clerk of the present 
day appears to have become 
in some sort a hand in a credit 
manufactory, almost as much 
the slave of a machine ag 4 
metal puncher in an engineer. 
ing shop. I cannot but deplore 
the change, but I suppose it 
has been inevitable. 

Lady Burdett - Coutts, 
Thomas’s grand-daughter, was 
alive then, and as a partner in 
Coutts & Co. not infrequently 
used to drive down to the 
Strand and take lunch with 
the other partners. The private 
policeman at the door would 
stop all the traffic when he 
saw her carriage approaching, 
and hold it up till she had 
got out. Then he gave her 
his arm, and led her tenderly 
through the outer and inner 
offices to the partners’ dining- 
room. There she always 
cracked a joke about being 
in charge of the police, sat 
down, and made a wonderful 
lunch for an old lady of over 
eighty, finishing up with 4 
large slice of cheese. If you 
were affected by the dyspepsia 
that seems inevitably to haunt 
all sedentary occupations, her 
appetite made you extremely 
envious. 

A good digestion—what ai 
equipment it is for facing the 
world; how easy it makes 
success, how impossible failure! 
Many a poet has written odes 
to Beauty, to Melancholy, t0 
Wisdom, to any and every 
showy and picturesque quality 
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iar to human kind; but 
the ode to the Gastric Juices, 
which shall once and for all 
assign to them their actual and 
indisputable supremacy in the 
scheme of things, still awaits 
a bard. 

‘The Baroness,’ as she was 
called par emwcellence, had a 
wonderful hold for many years 
over the hearts of Londoners. 
Her charm, her comeliness, her 
great wealth, her enormous 
charities, and her constant re- 
fusal of every suitor, made her 
appear in her youth to the 
sentimentally minded as a kind 
of fairy princess—and who is 
free from sentiment? Much 
of her money was, to put it 
mildly, not very judiciously 
spent ; no one worried a great 
deal about that. But her 
Marriage, when she was over 
sixty, to an American citizen 
more than thirty years younger 
than herself, cost her very dear 
in position and esteem. Yet 
when she died the people of 
London turned out in millions 
to give her a royal funeral. 
They still loved her, remem- 
bering how much she had 
loved them. 

A volume might be written 
on London’s favourites. The 
Baroness’s father, Sir Francis 
Burdett, was another, in spite 
of or because of the fact that 
(though he dallied with Jaco- 
binism in his youth) he was 
in reality exceedingly aristo- 
eratic. But, unlike many aris- 
tocrats, he had extremely lofty 
ideals, and felt himself im- 
Pelled to tilt at a great number 
of the settled abuses which 
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the eighteenth century be- 
queathed in evil legacy to the 
nineteenth. His house, at the 
corner of Stratton Street and 
Piccadilly, is pulled down now, 
but I can never pass the site 
without thinking of that memor- 
able morning in April 1810 
when he was besieged by a 
troop of Life Guards, Sheriffs, 
and Bow Street runners, re- 
fusing to surrender till they 
had raised ladders against his 
windows and broken them in. 
He was haled to the Tower 
amid terrific uproar, the last 
political prisoner to be con- 
fined there. London prepared 
a frenzied welcome for him on 
his release, a few weeks later ; 
but with a wholly commendable 
prudence (for which some of 
his more violent supporters 
never forgave him) he left the 
Tower by water, and disap- 
pointed the mob. 

Had he so chosen, he could 
have made a bold bid for 
Dictatorship. The Government 
was discreditable and dis- 
credited, the London populace 
was armed, furious, and deter- 
mined. The Crown was im- 
potent, there were no police, 
and of the troops some at any 
rate were not unsympathetic. 
But Sir Francis had no mind 
to light a fire which, once 
burning, he might be unable 
to put out. He detested 
tyranny and corruption in high 
places, but loved his country 
well, and was not the stuff 
of which dare-devil revolution- 
aries are made. 

There is a certain type of 
English mind (a legacy, per- 
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haps, from our Teutonic an- 
cestors) to be found often 
enough, unfortunately, in high 
political places. It is always 
exceedingly stubborn, and often 
surprisingly brutal, the brutal- 
ity arising, in all probability, 
from an overwhelming but en- 
tirely mistaken consciousness 
of its own rectitude. There 
have been politicians who would 
far rather shatter every one 
of the old and the new Com- 
mandments, than neglect to 
exact a meticulous obedience 
to an Order in Council or a 
Statute of Queen Anne. If 
they are faced and fought, 
they usually show a deficiency 
of moral courage; if their 
imposing facade is shaken or 
pierced, you discover that the 
remainder of the edifice is 
jerry-built, rotten with rubble 
and stucco, tenanted by empti- 
ness and evil spirits. You 
then wonder savagely how it 
comes to pass that such men 
can have imposed for so long 
and with such lamentable con- 
sequences upon so great a 
nation. Politicians of this type 
threw away America, perpetu- 
ated prison abuses, sent Burdett 
to the Tower, outlawed Coch- 
rane, and in our own time have 
lost Ireland, saved Dora, and 
will probably some day place 
a Socialist Government not 
only in office but in power. 
Returning to London, the 
L.C.C. during its comparatively 
brief existence has done a 
great deal for the betterment 
of our city, but I am afraid 
one cannot give it full marks 
for its handling of the traffic 
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problem. The streets get mor 
and more congested every year, 
and though there is much talk, 
hardly any useful measures ae 
carried through. The Round. 
abouts, of which so much wa 
hoped, have proved disappoint 
ing. You gyrate violently 
through the circumference of 
perhaps half a circle, and then 
sit for five minutes behind 
policeman’s arm, in the old 
leisurely way. I have had the 
curiosity to time some of my 
journeyings by taxi this sum- 
mer, and I find that on dit 
ferent occasions it has taken 
me 38 minutes to get from 
Harrods’ Stores to Waterloo, 
where I missed my train; 22 
minutes from Hans Crescent 
to the Palace Theatre in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, where I was late 
for the play; 40 minutes from 
Knightsbridge to Ranelagh; 
and (by bus) 20 minutes from 
Tattersall’s to Piccadilly Circus. 
One could better those times 
in a hansom cab thirty year 
ago. 

The congestion on West- 
minster and Putney Bridges 
at certain times of the day is 
beyond the belief of those who 
have not seen it, and is caused 
by long queues of trams, mostly 
empty, which seem unable or 
disinclined to move out of 
the way. 

I believe the L.C.C, tram 
ways had quite a good year m 
1928, and that their total loss 
(and cost to the ratepayer) was 
less than £10,000, so I suppose 
that there is now very little 
chance of seeing the last of 
them; but assuredly no other 
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measure would do 80 
much to relieve traffic in general 
and the bridges in particular 
a their abolition. Putney 
Bridge is, I am told, to be 
widened in the near future at 
a cost of some millions of 

, and there is a per- 
fectly colossal scheme on foot 
to promote traffic across the 
fiver by a new bridge near 
Charing Cross. But if the tram- 
lines over the existing bridges 
were pulled up, and a way for 
foot passengers built over the 
water outside the parapet, so 
a3 to free the whole space 
between the parapets for 


wheeled traffic, most of the 
present congestion would van- 
ish. Really, in these days of 
six-wheeled motor buses, hold- 
ing one hundred and four pas- 
engers, the trams with their 
fixed track are wasteful, un- 


Wildy, unwanted, antediluvian 
anachronisms. 

It would also help to speed 
up the traffic if horse-drawn 
vehicles were forbidden to pass 
through congested areas such 
a the Strand, Piccadilly, and 
the City between the hours of 
9am. and midnight. One 
ilow-moving van horse sets up 
& block for a quarter of a 
mile in its rear. 

“Personally, so long as the 
tireets are as slippery as pol- 
ished glass, I should like to see 
al horsed vehicles forbidden 
to enter the four-mile radius. 
A more lamentable sight than 
a pair of dray-horses struggling 
tp Ludgate Hill with a heavy 
load on a wet day cannot be 

d. 
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Another fruitful cause of de- 
lay is the perpetual breaking 
up of the roads in order to 
get at the underlying mains. 
Could not a tunnel be provided 
under our most crowded streets 
in which all the gas, water, 
electric, and telephone mains 
could be placed? At the 
present moment it would be 
difficult to find a thoroughfare 
anywhere between the Mansion 
House and Olympia the whole 
or part of which has not been 
recently, is not now, or is not 
shortly about to be torn up 
by the merry men with the 
quick - firing Brobdingnagian 
drilling machines. Sometimes 
they are merciful, and pay 
their attention to one-half of 
the road only; but wherever 
they pitch their noisy camp, 
traffic is slowed down, held up, 
and generally bedevilled. If 
all the public service mains 
could be got at without break- 
ing up road services, what a 
help it would be ! 

Expensive, to make a tunnel 
under and along a crowded 
street ? Undoubtedly ; but the 
present system must be pretty 
costly too, and is certainly 
very wasteful. I have this 
summer seen and heard the 
same piece of road surface, 
beneath the windows of my 
flat, come up and go down 
again three times in less than 
three months, and the end is 
not yet. 

Anything which is grandiose 
and extravagant has a fatal 
fascination for some minds. 
Instead of immediately prac- 
ticable reforms, such as the 
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abolition of trams on the bridges 
and horses in the streets, we 
have enormously costly schemes 
for building high-level thorough- 
fares over the housetops, vast 
bridges, and brand-new rail- 
way stations. Expenditure run- 
ning into tens of millions is 
contemplated, as if we were 
still a wealthy creditor nation 
on the crest of a wave of pros- 
perity, such as we were in the 
nineties, and such as we shall 
never be again if the squander- 
maniacs have their way. 

The principal need of this 
struggling nation is a rigid 
economy in all branches of 
public expenditure. Yet neither 
Parliament nor public bodies 
such as the L.C.0. appear to 
be able to drive their spending 
departments on a tight rein. 
The Socialists even go so far 
as to demand further gigantic 
outpourings on the unemployed, 
and on various social services, 
though already we spend far 
more per head on such things 
than any other nation. They 
do not understand that the 
more the taxpayer has to find 
for their pet schemes, the less 
likelihood there is of any 
diminution in the numbers of 
the unemployed. High taxa- 
tion means dear money, and 
dear money means languishing 
trade and lack of employment. 
The great need of a country 
which has to live by its external 
trade is a plentiful supply of 
cheap capital, and I venture 
to prophesy that no Party will 
bring about a real revival of 
trade until Income Tax and 
Super Tax have been halved, 


and Death Duties—most per. 
nicious of all taxes—abolished, 

The Government that first 
contrives drastically to cut 
down direct taxation, and 
ceases from destroying capital 
by clubbing it to death, will 
reap a wonderful reward. With 
cheaper and more plentiful sup- 
plies of money available for 
and seeking investment in all 
forms of industry, old and ney, 
trade will again flourish, and 
the demand for labour steadily 
increase. All other remedies 
are either palliative or seda- 
tive, and will never cure the 
disease. You might just ag 
sensibly administer an anss- 
thetic to a person dying of 


hemorrhage as increase the, 


dole, or pension every manual 
worker at sixty. 

The Socialists appear to be- 
lieve that they can make the 
poor better off by taxing wealth 
to the point of extermination. 
The certain end of such a 
policy is universal economic 
disaster, in which all, rich and 
poor alike, will be involved. 
I suppose we have not yet 
proceeded so far along the road 
to ruin that the man in the 
street ean actually smell the 
brimstone and the sulphur of 
the pit in which that road 
ends, but I almost fear that 
until he catches a good whiff 
of it there is little hope of 
amendment; and then it may 
be too late. 

Apart from our economi¢ 
troubles, there is very little 
to remind the Londoner of the 
Great War. We have the 
Gunners’ Memorial —surely 4 
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noble monument,—the Nurse 
Cavell statue, the five Guards- 
men, and one or two other 
outward and visible reminders 
of all that was done and 
suffered during those years of 
wrath. But it is possible to 
walk about the streets in many 
directions, and for a long time, 
with no suggestion or hint of 
the fact that only a few years 
ago the Germans did their best 
to burn our city to the ground. 
Itis not an overstatement to say 
that the only reason why they 
did not massacre every living 
thing within half a dozen miles 
of St Paul’s was because, merci- 
fully, performance lagged be- 
hind desire. 

It is the fashion nowadays 
to make much of the Germans, 
or at any rate to find excuses 
for them. For my own part, 
although perhaps it is fitting 
that the young folk of both 
nations should ignore the war, 
a8 far as may be, there are some 
things which I cannot forget ; 
I am not even sure that I 
ought to forget. 

The Germans invaded and 
crushed Belgium, a little friend- 
ly country, with which they 
were at peace. In doing so, 
they killed a great many in- 
offensive civilians, who could 
not get out of their way, and 
dragged England, willy nilly, 
into the hell they had let loose. 
On the battlefield they emitted 
poison gas from cylinders, there- 
by breaking their signed and 
tatified pledge. They used their 
submarines in such a way that 
Many thousands of non-com- 

ts and neutrals were 
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drowned. They were the first 
people in history to shed de- 
struction from the sky upon 
the heads and houses of a 
purely civilian population. 

Has there ever been a sign 
that any considerable number 
of Germans have repented them 
of any of these things, have 
repented of anything save that 
they were defeated, and knew 
misery in defeat? I have not 
seen one. On the contrary, 
they have wasted much ink 
in attempting to make black 
look like white, and to justify 
the unjustifiable. Therefore, 
as I take my walks abroad, 
and pass by certain spots where 
London citizens of both sexes 
and all ages suffered a violent 
death, I mourn that so little 
has been done to remind the 
passer-by of their grievous fate. 
Wherever a bomb fell fatally, 
I should like to see a tablet 
on the wall of a house near- 
by, inscribed with the names 
of the dead and the manner 
of their passing. We should 
commemorate these victims, lest 
their end be forgotten. 

It is sometimes said that 
Londoners do not really love 
London, because it is too big, 
and is not one city, but many. 
Yet I think that London is 
an entity with a soul of her 
own, fashioned and stamped by 
all the hungry generations of 
men who have trodden her 
streets for more than a thou- 
sand years. She is not a city 
of light and laughter, like her 
sister on the Seine; though 
her roots are deep, they do not 
thrust down to the beginning 
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of history, like those of Rome, 
nor is she the centre and symbol 
of a mighty religion. Nor, 
like Madrid, does she represent 
the deliberate endeavour of a 
great nation to provide itself 
with a worthy capital. 

Seated by her river, on whose 
muddy bosom move the fleets 
of all the world, she has ever 
been more mindful of com- 
merce than of glory, of security 
than of victory. Her virtues, 
though some may call them 
prosaic, have been those which 
bring contentment to mankind 
—thrift (may she not now 
turn from the old tradition), 
honesty, patience under suffer- 
ing, cheerfulness in difficulty, 
and a great loyalty where once 
she has given her heart. 

It is said that those who 


have drunk Nile water year 
to drink it again. It may be 
so. Egypt is a wonderful 
country. But there is a com: 
pelling quality about the 
Thames, I care not if you 
drink if when you are young 
or old, which far surpasses in 
power the Nilotic flood. ff 
you absorb a sufficient number 
of pints of Thames water, and 
really get to know London, her 
people, her streets, her palaces, 
her galleries, her theatres, her 
shops, her restaurants—then, 
wherever you are, all the world 
over, and whatever beauties 
and wonders you may See, 
hear, or taste, I shall find 
you murmuring softly to your 
self, “Ah yes, but I know 
of a better one in London 
town.” 
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ROCOVER was his name, and 
the scene was Brest. I remem- 
ber him clearly; if I close my 
eyes I can imagine I see him 
here beside me with his sharp 
eyes, his eager talk, his quick 
movements like a bird. 

I was young then; what 
happened shook me, and [ have 
never been able to forget it. 
I had my first command, the 
Iuey Jane. She wasn’t much 
to look at really, though I- was 
very proud of her, a tops’l 
schooner, potato carrying. I 
got her through the firm of 
Jason & Sons; it was quite 
a good chance, and I was mad 
to get a command. Foolish, 
perhaps, but I wanted responsi- 
bility, and certainly preferred 
a sailing vessel and next to 
nothing in pay to the better 
money on a tramp. 

That time, as ever, I came 
to Brest from seaward. It is 
the only way to come there and 
understand where you have 
come to. Ushant with its 
hazards guards the place like 
a sentry. It seems to have 
been flung there by the main- 
land for that purpose, a piece 
thrown off in self-protection. 

We made the land on a wide 
sumny day with a light nor’- 
west breeze. Under us a long 
swell ran in from the open sea, 
aid in the quiet as we drew 
i I remember I could hear it 
breaking on the shore, a melan- 
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choly sound, a repeated deep 
husky sigh, regretful, ominous, 
who knows ? 

With Les Vieux Moines on 
our port hand, and the flood 
with us, the land seemed to 
open its arms, to welcome us 
in. Up the Goulet de Brest 
to the Rade, to the great open 
water lying like a lake between 
the hills. 

Here to the left, high on the 
hill, the town broods over the 
water, over the harbour, over 
the Port de Commerce. 

To this day my memory is 
of a brooding city. It dreams 
of its past. Its people seem 
busy enough, hurrying hither 
and thither marketing, buying 
and selling; but they stream 
in and out of the city’s heart 
without awaking it. It is 
majestic with fortresses, it is 
august with the history of a 
vanished sea power. 

Its fortresses are flaunted 
still and guard uselessly the 
great narrow entrance, the hills 
on either side, the town itself. 
Fortifications still run over the 
hills like sportive hedges to 
keep the enemy off, while 
somewhere in the Rade in 
little bays there are gun firings 
and practisings in the good 
tradition. Actually one-half of 
the breakwater harbour is given 
up to modern fighting ships. 

The first three days I was 


busy arranging for a cargo, 
T 
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and then I met Rocover for 
the first time. I had strolled 
into the Café de L’Ocean. It 
was about six o’clock, the bar 
was crowded, men sitting on 
benches, standing about or lean- 
ing on the counter, laughing 
in sudden loud guffaws, arguing 
gruffly, swearing; the gas 
flared uneasily, and _ their 
shadows danced gigantic antics 
on the yellow walls. 

Any who know Brest must 
remember the place and Ma- 
dame Penerf. There she was, 
her enormous arms and short 
fat neck overflowing out of her 
blouse, serving us herself; and 
behind her the rows of bottles 
and glasses glittered, looking 
like so many grinning spec- 
tators. 

That evening it was still 
light outside. Out of the win- 
dow a heap of coal dust and 
a@ row of wine-barrels could be 
seen silhouetted against the 
sky, beyond them a forest of 
stirring masts. 

The sound of voices and the 
clop-clop of sabots over cobbles 
filled the air, and every now 
and then there was a noisy 
clatter as a waggon bumped 
and rattled by. Dusk was 
creeping over the Port de Com- 
merce, and the sailors and dock- 
hands trundled homewards, 
shouting volubly. 

I leant against the counter, 
looking round. There was no 
one there I knew; they were 
all Frenchmen, drovers, fisher- 
men, anything you like, drift- 
ing in and out. 

Madame Penerf nodded and 
smiled as she corked and un- 


corked and filled their glasses, 
and every now and then ip 
the intervals of serving ghe 
would come out from behind 
the counter and collect the 
dirty glasses, padding softly 
over the stone floor with her 
feet in bedroom slippers. 

** Monsieur is alone to-night,” 
she said, nodding her head to 
me, with its fantastic topnot 
of hair, while her earri 
swung backwards and forwards. 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** Monsieur should go to the 
cinema up in the town. There 
is a good cinema; a pretty 
orchestra.”’ 

I asked idly when it began. 

“When you will—six, seven, 
eight o’clock.” Taking some- 
one’s change, she waved her 
hands and opened the cash 
drawer. 

Then I saw Rocover. I saw 
him at once. I couldn’t help 
seeing a man like him in that 
place, amidst that crowd, beside 
those burly, dark, red-faced 
men. 

For a few seconds he stood 
peering in uncertainly like a 
bird that might at any moment 
think better of it and fly off. 
He was short, with a sharp 
face severely sunburnt, a wide 
loose-lipped mouth, yellow hair, 
and restless grey eyes darting 
at you. Many have remem: 
bered him. 

He came up to the counter 
and ordered a glass of wine, 
vin du pays. His movements 
were quick, restless, and evel 
then I noticed that he seemed 
excited. A Scotsman or al 
Irishman, I thought, and from 
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idleness, curiosity, what you 
will, I leant toward him and 
said in English— 

“ You're not French either.” 

He turned quickly and 
grinned at me, his mouth 
widening prodigiously. 

“Indeed, I’m not that.” 

I was surprised. He had a 
rasping Yankee drawl, his ac- 
cent was positively comic. I 
almost laughed; and then, to 
my greater surprise, he con- 
tinued talking. He came at 
me with his words as if deliver- 
ing a broadside, showering them 
at me eagerly. I might have 
been some one he had been 
waiting months to see, a great 
friend, his only confidant. 

“Say, can you keep a 
secret?” he went on, and at 
the same time drew nearer to 
me, “fer I’ve a bit o’ news I 
jess can’t keep to myself, if 
there’s anyone around under- 
stands God’s own language.”’ 

He peered at me. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s good ter see an’ hear you. 
I'm that sick o’ these Frenchies 
and their bloomin’ jabber. How 
they kin’ understand it I don’t 
Make out. I guess they tie 
their tongues in a knot. I’ve 
had some trouble...” He 
paused for breath, and I 
chipped in. 

“I can keep anyone’s secret 
all right. I’m English; my 
name’s Winter. You’re Ameri- 
can, aren’t you? ” 

I was already eager to please 
him, but anyone would have 

there was something 

“Well, not exactly. Roc- 
over’s my name. I’m Scotch, 
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but I’ve been on the lively 
side of the pond mostly all 
my life. But now, to come 
to it, I’ve certainly got ter 
tell you!” His eyes glittered 
at me, and then he said slowly, 
his voice lowered— 

“T’ve bought a five-masted 
schooner, four thousand tons,”’ 
and he stopped as if waiting 
for me to be astounded. ‘‘ Four 
thousand tons,’ he repeated in 
the same voice. I moved and 
murmured something to show 
I was impressed, while he leant 
on the bar and the gas above 
our heads flickered in his eyes. 
I could see its dancing image 
upside down. He went on 
without waiting. 

‘* Look now, this is the point, 
I bought her for two thousand 
dollars—five hundred pounds 
about. What do you think 
of that? ” 

** Luck, stupendous luck!” 
I interrupted. ‘‘ But where? ” 

‘Here in Brest off these 
Frenchmen, of course,’ and he 
waved his hands as if the men 
drinking there, those carters 
and drovers, had made the bad 
bargain, poor fools. 

‘‘ She’s magnificent, sound as 
a bell.” His voice was scornful, 

‘Is she French?” I put in 


again. 
‘** No, no; she’s a Yank.” 
“Then what on earth or 
heaven is she doing in Brest ? ” 
‘“‘ Ah, now you're interested. 
I'll tell you. There were several 
built during the war at Van- 
couver in the Pacific and sold 
to the French Government. I 
don’t believe they’ve ever been 
used. There were eight or ten 
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of them fitted with engines— 
everything. And now they’ve 
been left to be broken up. It 
doesn’t pay to work them with 
the crew they carry, thirty men 
or more. You know what 
these people are like.” He 
jerked his head. ‘‘ Watch the 
crabbers go out; they have 
huge crews, five or six men to 
hoist the stays’l. So it doesn’t 
pay; but see here, I'll make it 
pay.” He rested his elbows on 
the counter, his chin in his 
hands. 

** Like this, just as simple as 
anything. I’ve taken the 
engines out of her, and [I'll 
work her with a crew of fifteen 
at the most. It’s all you want ; 
there are steam winches on 
deck for halyards, anchor work, 
or anything heavy. I’m taking 
her the other side, of course. 
Why, I’d double my price over 
there if I wanted to sell her! 
You see,” he added, “she’s 
magnificent, she’s terrific, and 
she’ll sail like a witch; the 
size of her . . . gosh, she’s a 
queen.”’ He paused a moment, 
his head somewhat on one side, 
looking at me, his curious loose 
lips spread. ‘Now, if you 
don’t mind, I’ve just got to 
talk to some one. All this is 
like a load on me; it’s been 
there for days, an’ I’m jest 
going ter lift it right off on 
to you.” 

It may seem useless now to 
quote all he said, but in the 
light of what followed it is 
necessary. Besides, 1 can leave 
nothing out. Like an image in 
@ mirror, each feature of it is 
dark and clear in its appointed 


place, and to touch it would 
shatter the glass. 

Haven’t I been over it 
sentence by sentence, fifty times 
if I’ve thought of it once, try 
ing to make out why I didn’t 
see and understand then in the 
beginning when he talked s0 
long. I had my opportunity, 
But few of us recognise the 
significance of anything until 
it is too late. Our vigilance 
sleeps, and the grave moments 
come and go without our recog- 
nising them. 

Actually I was struck by 
Rocover, I thought there was 
something extraordinary about 
him ; but I was more conscious 
of myself, of my youth, of my 
impressions, than of him. He 
seemed symbolic. 

He kept still a little; he 
held his glass up, turning it in 
his hand, watching the pale 
red wine move on the shining 
surface. Between us there was 
a hush, and the moving figures 
and all the noise of the crowded 
café became a wall round ws, 
shutting us in, apart. Presently 
he went on. 

““T was nine when I Tal 
away to sea, and a shock! 
had, too. It turned out mighty 
different to what I thought, 
My father had been master 
and was retired from the 8, 
and he used to take people 
sailing in small boats, pleasure 
picnic trips, so much an how 
He took me and left me at the 
helm while he went forrard 
and lay down to sleep. I cal 
see him now, his head fallen 
back, his beard sticking in the 
air. So I used to sit there i 
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the sun and get all sorts of 

ies to eat; they were 
pleasure parties, you see. I 
thought that was a fine life; 
that was sea life to me, much 
better than schooling. So one 
day I jest went down to the 
quay and asked an old fellow 
aboard a trading vessel if he 
wanted a cabin-boy. I re- 
member him taking his pipe 
out and spitting. ‘Come 
aboard,’ was all he said. But 
it wasn’t only cabin-boy aboard 
that packet. When it was 
blowing hard it was all hands 
aloft, nine years old or not. 
I was mate at eighteen, master 
at twenty, and a job I had to 
learn enough schooling to get 
my ticket.”” He paused, and 
then spoke quickly, clasping 
his hands. ‘‘See here, I’ve 
been master twenty-four years 
now, and I tell you she’s the 
best vessel I’ve ever had. Look, 
you must come aboard, I'll 
show you; you must see for 
yourself.’’ 

His words sounded clear and 
piercing against the background 
of guttural noises and the shufile 
of feet. What he said seemed 
to me large, like prophetic say- 
ings. The whole scene, the 
crowded bar, the flaring gas- 
light, Madame Penerf’s fan- 
tastie figure moving back and 
forth, seemed to rise. up and 
give a curious significance to 
each word he said, as though 
this eafé had existed for this 
Moment, this scene alone, a 
stage for the meeting between 
Rocover and myself. As it, 
the meeting over, the scene 
ended, it would all disappear, 


the glasses, the bottles, Madame 
Penerf and all those men. As 
if they would be bundled away 
somewhere to join the lumber 
of all the other old and useless 
stage settings. 

The longer Rocover talked 
the more the impression grew 
on me. His figure, face, eyes, 
seemed to appear before me 
with the sharpness of things 
seen at sunset. He seemed to 
grow extraordinary like people 
seen in dreams. I had my 
vision. 

I was young then, carried 
away; and I was missing the 
point. 

His parting words were flung 
at me as he darted out of the 
bar. 

*“ Come to-morrow, when you 
like. I'll fetch you at the 


quay.” 


Without fail he fetched me. 
He sailed up in an open boat 
with a huge lug-sail and jib, 
ordinary enough in daylight, 
but restless as ever, all his 
movements sudden and quick. 

It was blowing hard; he 
had no reef in the sail, and let 
it off violently in the squalls. 
He had two Swedes as crew. 

The Marie Christine was al- 
ready anchored in the Rade. 
She was light, and her great 
bulk rose dark and colossal out 
of the water, towering above 
us a8 we came flying and rattling 
alongside. A gangway hung 
down to us, and it seemed to 
take ages to climb up her huge 
side. ri 
On her high deck in the sun 
and wind we paced up and 
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down, Rocover talking ex- 
citedly. 

“‘ Look at this, these shrouds. 
Could you have anything better 
than that, stouter? That'll 
stand anything. No, she’s not 
got her topmasts yet; that’s 
only a matter of time. The 
Frenchmen, like fools, did away 
with them, if you'll believe it.” 
And I stared up at her five 
sticks, where they rose above 
us into the sky like forest trees. 

“Then look at the shear she 
has; you can see looking 
for’ard how her bow lifts,” he 
added, and as we walked for- 
ward we could feel the rise 
under our feet. Standing by 


her rail we looked down her 
terrific bows to where at last 
the water lapped against her, 
little white waves far below 
us jumping restlessly against 


her still, placid sides. 

We turned and walked back, 
treading softly the length of 
her bright scrubbed deck, and 
it seemed to me then that 
Rocover’s little figure started 
the vessel into life; he seemed 
the heart of her, her life’s 
centre. The three hands for- 
rard, one man splicing, two 
painting, they also were there 
because of him, to serve her 
because he ordered it. 

“ Think of her at sea, under 
way, he said suddenly, and 
he stood looking forward, look- 
ing upwards lovingly at those 
five masts. 

“ Think of her at sea.” 

I stared about me, and there 
in the sunshine she seemed to 
suggest a wider life, to open up 
new worlds; this scene would 


change, she would pass from 
here, to Swansea, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore . . . far away 
ports, perhaps some day to her 
home port, to Vancouver itself, 
And this man with the ani- 
mated face and shining eyes 
would take her there, guide 
her, care for her. In my eyes 
then he seemed wonderful be- 
cause of her dependence ; with- 
out him she was nothing, as 
good as dead. Then I heard 
his voice suddenly beside me. 

“‘Look there,” he pointed, 
“‘on the beach there, beside 
the Port de Commerce, they 
are breaking up the others, 
three going. It’s a scandal— 
damn them.” 

“Never mind, you’ve saved 
this one,’’ I suggested. 

**'Yes, yes, and I saved two 
last year. Did I tell you that? 
That’s how I found the Marie 
Christine. I was sent over by 
@ firm in Boston; I bought 
two for them, and then I 
spotted her . . . the best of all. 
I thought then I’d try and 
have her, do all I could, you 
see. ... He peered at me. 
“I tell you I’ve thought of 
her, thought of nothing else 
for twelve months. I've 
dreamed of her . . . I’ve saved 
and saved, got all I had im 
the bank, scraped and screwed, 
and at last got my five hundred 
and the promise. Wonderful 
luck, eh? Anyway, now come 
below and see my cabin.” 

We went off the poop 0 
the deck-house, to his cabit, 
to his swinging chair, his desk, 
his sleeping cabin, his bath 
room; and wasn’t he proud 
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of that. He showed me every- 


thing—the mate’s cabin, the 


dining saloon, the steward’s 


The space was tremendous. 
They could live like lords; 
Rocover walked there as proud 
as a lord indeed. He showed 
me the improvements he had 
made, his chronometers, every- 


thing. 

And he talked, he talked 
ceaselessly, building into the 
air a legend of the Marie 
Christine. Her presence loomed 
there, she filled his thoughts, 
she was all he could talk of. 

He sat in his swing chair, 
his eyes fixed eagerly on me, 
a penetrating deep glance as 
if he would convince me also 
of her beauty, her wonder, his 
tremendous luck. 

Once he paused, hesitated, 
and then said abruptly, ‘‘ Do 
you mind all this? You see,” 
he looked away uneasily, ‘‘ I’ve 
thought of nothing else for a 
whole year ...I told you... 
I could never be sure she would 
still be here. . . . Now I have 
got her... .”’ He broke off. 

At last it was time to go 
ashore. The wind had fallen, 
and the setting sun threw its 
Tays in a blast of golden light 
high into the sky. The glow 
turned the water of the bay 
to @ fiery sea, touched the 
masts and shrouds of the Marie 
Christine, and lit her from stem 
to stern. 

As I stepped down her long 
side I glanced back. Rocover 
was standing at the top of the 
galgway, surveying his posses- 
sion. The sunlight lit his face 
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also, surprising there an ex- 
traordinary expression. It 
seemed to me then something 
like joy, like ecstasy, like pride, 
like a secret triumph; his 
yellow hair shone gold, his mouth 
was spread in a wide grin. 

We set off, but he insisted 
first of all on sailing round 
her; we must admire her from 
all angles. Under her stern 
we went, then away to wind- 
ward on her port side, and here 
indeed we saw her beauty. 

As I watched her she seemed 
to me to be haughty, gentle, 
patient. I half-imagined that 
she looked down at us and 
watched Rocover with a loving 
care. Had he not rescued her 
from a fate worse than any 
ordinary ship’s death, worse 
than being lost at sea ? 

The sun disappeared, the 
dusk gathered over the water, 
and Rocover beside me whis- 
pered eagerly— 

“ Tsn’t she fine, isn’t she jest 
a queen? I guess you've sel- 
dom seen anything like her. 
And I tell you when she sails 
. . » Well, I jest live for that 
day.” 

“Certainly she’s grand,” I 
answered. 

Soon after we rounded the 
breakwater; the port and star- 
board lights at the entrance 
were already shining forth like 
watchful eyes, throwing a red 
and green path out on to the 
dark water. A wine vessel ran 
in past us, the water at her 
bow flashing white. 

Then Rocover spoke again, 
and the splash of water mingled 
with the sound of his words¢ 
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“T tell you it’s great to have 
some one to talk to. I guess 
I’m a bit lonely sometimes ; 
you see these two,” he nodded 
at the two squareheads. ‘‘ They 
don’t understand a word of 
English; the cook’s a dago of 
some sort, my steward’s a Pole. 
I haven’t got a mate yet; and 
the others—well, they’re all 
something odd; there are two 
Russians, I believe.” 

As I stepped ashore I said 
something by way of thanks. 

“None of that,” he cried 
back, as they pushed off. 
“*Come again. Promise you'll 
come again; that'll please me, 
I guess.” 

At that moment his craft 
heeled to a squall, and they 
drew off suddenly into the dark. 


For days I saw nothing of 
him. I saw his boat sailing 
in the distance, that was all. 
Yet the whole episode, my 
meeting with him, my visit 
on board, was vivid in my 
mind. Then I saw him again. 

Flights of stone steps lead 
you up from the Port de Com- 
merce to the town on the hill- 
side. I had climbed up these, 
and was out of breath nearing 
the top when I saw Rocover 
above me. 

“Hullo!” I greeted him, 
smiling. 

But there was something the 
matter; he stared at me, his 
brows puckered, his mouth set. 
Suddenly he said, “I guess 
you’re the man I want ter see,”’ 
and we turned along the ter- 
race. 

It. is there the mamas and 


nurses take the children ang 
sit in the dappled sunshine 
under the elm-trees, there the 
lovers walk, the solitary widows 
and the old people, and on 
Sundays that terrace is crowded, 
This particular morning the 
place was quiet; the ground 
was flecked with sunlight and 
shadows, the air warm and 
still, and above us the branches 
hung in a still profusion with- 
out a leaf stirring, as if in 
attendance, as if waiting there 
in a hushed silence for some 
coming event. 

On a seat near-by a young 
woman in black with a white 
bonnet sat without moving; 
two old people farther off 
walked away with slow shuf- 
fling steps. 

I chose a seat, sat down and 
waited. Rocover sat beside me. 

** What is it? ” I asked him, 
and he started speaking. 

“JT guess I’ve been going 
through it these last days. ... 
What do you think now... 
who’d have thought ... alli 
@ day’s work, though, and you 
never can count on people; 
that’s what I must remember.” 
He stared at me with his curi- 
ous penetrating eyes as if gaug- 
ing the extent of my fraudt 
lence, searching out my weak- 
ness or hypocrisy. 

“A promise, what’s the 
good? Never mind, his luck 
L suppose, mine... who knows? 
I told you he had promised, 
didn’tI? Five hundred pounds. 
I’ve been fitting out expecting 
it any day. Then I get a letter 

. no money, he’s had bad 
luck, can’t possibly send it after 
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all. Imagine it, and me with 
debts for three hundred or more 
already... .” He paused. 

“ What have you done? ” 

“Qh, don’t you worry. I’ve 
fixed things—more or less, any- 
way; it'll be all right. I wired 
another chap I know in New 
York, told him to raise five 
hundred, to raise hell! My 
wire stirred him a bit, I guess,” 
and he laughed. 

“ Have you heard ? ” 

“This very morning. He’s 
sending two-fifty now, cabling 
it over, and hopes to raise the 
rest pretty quick. So it’s all 
right, But... gosh, I had a 
bad few minutes when I first 
heard. Funny .. . thought for 
@ moment it was all up... 
that . . .’—he spoke in jerks 
hesitatingly—‘‘ as if . . . Any- 
way, it was a mighty queer 
feeling I know. It took me 
aback.”” His voice fell sud- 
denly almost to a whisper. ‘I 
thought for a moment I’d lost 
her,” he said, and he moved 
restlessly. 

“Silly nonsense, of course. 
I soon found my senses again. 
I knew it would be all right. 
Silas D. Holland wouldn’t fail 
me if he could help it . . . see, 
here’s his wire.”’ 

He took it from his pocket, 
and spread the pale green paper 
on his knees, and then I noticed 
that his hands were shaking. 

Tt surprised me. I watched 
his face. Could the wire have 
excited him so, I wondered. 
I was young, you must remem- 
ber, and watched this man with 
aM eagerness almost fanatical. 

had seemed to me to repre- 
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sent all I wanted to be some 
day; the glory of a seaman’s 
life seemed a reality to me then, 
and I was watching him critic- 
ally with jealous eyes to see 
how he fulfilled his place, how 
he acted. . . . I tried to gain 
ideas of his character. I 
watched and listened. Was he 
fit to fill that honoured place ? 
Actually I was convinced ; 
hadn’t his own ability, his own 
strength, brought him to that 
state; didn’t he love his ship; 
and besides, as I have said, 
there was something about him. 

I looked at the telegram, but 
I hardly read it. His trembling 
hands had set me wondering. 
I must have missed his next 
remarks as I stared before me 
at the bright checkered ground 
and the young woman’s solitary 
figure. 

At last I heard his voice 
again. He was speaking slowly. 

‘“ There’s no doubt of that, 
it gave me a turn. . . queer, 
I tell you... one of those 
things that have you guessing 
as if there was something... 
behind . .. a fate ready to 
knock you down, to take all 
you have, to...” 

He never finished that sen- 
tence. He sprang to his feet, 
suddenly himself again, ener- 
getic, keen like a knife. 

“TI tell you it’s all right. 
You’d better come aboard and 
see her again; things are get- 
ting on, the sails bent, running 
rigging rove; and, why, it’s 
good to talk again. I tell you 
all the time I’m going around 
in silence, unless it’s explaining 
things to Bonet down there at 

T2 
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the office, or struggling with 
the few words I know of this 
perishing lingo. You’d laugh 
to hear me.” 

We walked to the end of the 
avenue, Rocover meanwhile 
talking quickly with a sup- 
pressed sharp energy. He 
seemed to have a force in him, 
a kindling spark, a power that 
as I listened made me think 
@ sailing vessel the most won- 
derful thing on earth, some- 
thing for which the world might 
be well lost. 

He talked of the sea, of the 
ports he knew—St John’s, New- 
fn’land, Quebec, Vinyard Sound, 
Philadelphia, all of them un- 
known places to me then, with 
@ ring in their names that made 
me vow to get there some day, 
that conjured in my mind 
visions of terrific deeds, of 
dangers, victories. It has al- 
Ways seemed to me that the 
names of unknown places chal- 
lenge us like a call to arms, 
their very sound rousing us to 
endeavours, to struggles, to 
endurances, to crusades, quests, 
pilgrimages, and vain efforts ; 
the fickle promise of the un- 
known world, of life itself. 

We parted, and I watched 
Rocover’s solitary figure go 
down those long flights of steps 
to the foot of the hill, to the 
sea. 


About two days later I liter- 
ally ran into him, bumped 
against him. The Lucy Jane 
was loading. I had turned my 
head and looked back to give 
@ last glance at the work as I 
went ashore. 


We hit each other fair ang 
Square, and I was startle 
when I saw who it was, ] 
thought Rocover so alert. | 
stood and stared a moment jn 
surprise at him, and then J 
was more surprised. [I don’ 
know why, but 1 expected him 
to speak; instead he said not 
@ word, and he just stood 
looking somewhere beyond me, 
I actually turned to see what 
he was looking at. There was 
nothing there but the blank 
wall of one of the long sheds, 
T spoke then. 

“I’m very glad to see you, 
Captain. I’m afraid I gave you 
@ bump.” 

And he never answered. He 
just stood like that, apparently 
looking at nothing. For some 
reason this startled me. My 
knowledge of him was of a man 
who talked incessantly when- 
ever I had seen him; now he 
stood as if part of him, his 
throat or his tongue, was para 
lysed; his face was rigid, his 
eyes fixed in a hard stare. 

I said quickly, ‘‘ What is it, 
whatever is the matter? ” and 
then I waited, afraid to hear 
his answer. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he 
said, for all the world as if he 
hadn’t grasped the sense of my 
remark, and at the same time 
he turned and walked away 
slowly, driftingly, with his head 
bent. 

I went after him, caught up 
with him, and touched his arm. 

‘‘ Say, Captain, you’ve a word 
more than that for me, havent 
you, or have you found new 
friends ? ”’ 
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“T guess I ain’t got a friend 
anywhere on this planet, young 
man.” 

“Eh, what’s that? Come, 
what’s the trouble? I can see 
there’s something up.” 

The voices of the sailors 
about the quay, the rattle of 
derricks, the clop-clatter-clop 
of sabots, the creaking of vessels 
moored together at the quay- 
side, filled our ears, while below 
all these sounds the water 
sucked and gurgled at the stone 
quays, as if with gentleness 
and persuasion it might wear 
away the hard heart of those 
solid ramparts. 

And then I heard Rocover’s 
voice just above the noise of 
the water, just below all the 
voices of the harbour, of the 
loading and unloading. 

“Come with me then, I can’t 
stay here,’ and he moved 
away rapidly, this time with 
@ purpose. He made for the 
steps and mounted hastily. I 
had a task to keep up with 
him. Up and up to the main 
toad he led me, hastening his 
pace at each step. It seemed 
to me as if we were flying from 
something, some evil, a doom. 
The pace grew so quick that 
I actually looked behind me 
once as though I expected to 
se@ some one on our trail. 
Absurd, of course; the sun 
lay out on the road, lay bright 
and clear and reassuring. 

At last he stopped, and turned 
out on to one of the old ram- 
part walls. These are covered 
with grass and left disused, and 

you have suddenly a view 


tight over the falling steps of 


the town, over the Port de 
Commerce, over the Rade, over 
the mountains beyond. 

At all times it is a wide and 
beautiful view, and on that 
day the sea shone with a blue 
deep brilliance, as if the water 
had engulfed the sky, had 
drawn our heaven down into 
its depths to be guarded or 
treasured there for some pur- 
pose of its own. Above in a 
pale brightness, as if sapped of 
its strength, the sky was high 
up, lost, withdrawn from the 
clear sharp hills, the rich sea, 
the thin arms of the breakwater, 
the clustered masts, the pigmy 
houses huddled on the shore. 

At this distance the whole 
scene was still, petrified, every 
movement lost in the gulf of 
air between us on the moun- 
tain-side and the world at our 
feet. 

To anyone overlooking such 
a@ scene there comes at once a 
rising and a depression of spirits, 
an expansion and a shrinking 
of the heart, a realisation of 
greatness and of littleness all 
in one. That day the silent 
lasting features of the earth 
seemed palpable, the nature of 
man illusory, fugitive, tran- 
sient. 

Then I heard Rocover’s voice 
at my elbow. 

““Do you see her.” It was 
the Marie Christine he was 
looking at and thinking of, and 
she was no more than a dark 
speck down in the bay. 

“Look at her; no wonder 
they want her! ” 

lt was like a despairing cry. 
I did not turn to look at him. 
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“I had better begin from 
the beginning,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hol- 
land failed to send me the 
second two-fifty. Imagine it. 
I told you 1 had debts for three 
hundred at least; they were 
nearer five hundred when I 
got the news. You see, I had 
to engage a crew. I had to 
order stores, I had to have her 
properly fitted out. All that’s 
done now, she’s ready for sea. 
No matter. .. . Well, I had to 
square things somehow, so I 
wired another man in New 
York. I hoped to fix it all in 
a day or two. He wired back 
he couldn’t send a cent. There 
was only one other man then. 
It isn’t everyone will lend two- 
fifty to a friend, then and there. 
I tried him and he would have 
done it like a shot, but the 
poor fellow was in a bad hole 
himself.” 

It appeared that Rocover 
then, driven to desperation, 
consulted Bonet, who turned 
out a good man of affairs ; 
they put their heads together. 
Then he told me how they got 
all Rocover’s creditors up to 
the office one day. Dupont the 
ship chandler, an enormous 
gross man with a bulging fat 
neck, a drooping moustache 
and a greasy skin; the pro- 
visioner Potin, also fat but 
small, neater to look at, with 
waxed ends to his moustache ; 
and three or four others. 
Dupont had the largest claim, 
of course. 

They all gathered in Bonet’s 
office, sitting round the desk 
like so many dirty dogs wait- 
ing for the fun. But Bonet 


knew a thing or two, and while 
they remembered their manne 
and asked after every member 
of every family there . . . “ang 
madame, your aunt, she goes 
well? ” he gave them 
cognac, and I don’t know what 
else to keep them amiable, 
They not only kept amiable, 
but they grew more so. They 
smoked bad cigars, and the 
room smelt foul, so Rocover 
said. There was actually 9 
fuss about it. They crowded 
round that table drinking, 
smoking, and chattering for 
all they were worth, and Roe 
over felt sick suddenly with 
the smell of their clothes and 
perspiring bodies, and _ he 
jumped up and opened the 
window. 

There was a big hue and cry 
at that. They wanted to know 
why he did it, and he said 
something about “‘ dirty stink- 
ing brutes.” Bonet toned it 
down, of course, but some one 
there got the gist of it. Dupont, 
perhaps. 

It must have been a curious 
scene. Rocover so spare and 
sharp like a bird; Bonet, thin, 
dark, and neat, in a black suit 
and white front, exactly like 
@: very knowing penguin, his 
black eyes alertly set on wateh- 
ing one and all; and the crowd, 
the creditors, those fat greasy 
men in a circle, drinking, wheer 
ing, guffawing, talking volubly; 
and Rocover growing sick of the 
smell, his quick movement, the 
window flung open, and a breath 
of fresh air quite sweet after 
the stale bitter smell of the 
bad tobacco and human bodies. 
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However, Bonet calmed them 
down, and later on produced 
the paper he had drawn up. 
Rocover was to pay each of 
them half he owed with the 
two-fifty he had, and the rest 
promised when he had carried 
a cargo or two. There was one 
waiting at Swansea. They were 
to sign to show they were 
satisfied. Bonet explained it 
all, explained why MRocover 
couldn’t pay them, and was 
very frank with them about 
the exact position. 

They seemed delighted, and 
signed one after the other with 
no trouble. Rocover then 
signed, Bonet witnessed. So 
far so good; they all wore 
grins like Cheshire cats, and 
it ended in a merry afternoon. 
Dupont, when he at last roused 
himself and lifted his huge 
pendulous body out of the 
chair, actually shook hands 
with Rocover, and an_ ill- 
assorted pair they must have 
looked. The next step was 
that Rocover paid up. He 
hadn’t a bare sixpence left. 
But that didn’t matter, the 
fitting out was almost done. 

“The day before yesterday 
I got all ready for sailing,” he 
went on, “‘ bill of health passed, 
Customs passed, crew completed 
and aboard, everything ready. 
[ had an idea we might sail 
yesterday or to-day. I hurried 
things up.... Then...” he 
paused, “‘ what do you think ? ”’ 
His voice ceased altogether, 
and a brooding look like a 
cloud passed over his face. 

It was a long time before he 
spoke. It seemed an age of 
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waiting, and when I heard him 
at last I hardly realised what 
he said. 

“They've seized her,” and 
he spoke slowly as if each word 
cost him pain. 

It was outrageous, of course, 
everyone came to know that, 
though actually on the face of 
it they were within the law. 
In place of his debts, the rest 
of what he owed them, they 
had claimed the Marie Chris- 
tine. They sent an official over 
who stuck a red seal on the 
gun’le, and left an old man in 
charge to guard ship. 

“IT guess he’s the world’s 
oldest man, and I could laugh 
and laugh like anything, if it 
jest wasn’t a go’darned tragedy. 
... I went to Bonet as quick 
as I could, and there in his 
office we had a long yarn. I 
tell you he’s the man. I 
thought it was all up. He said 
we could bring an action with 
that document of ours. To-day 
we arranged it all, and we're 
going to court. It’s all fixed, 
and he says there’s a good 
chance.” 

I spoke then for the first 
time. 

“ Why, that’s grand.” 

“‘ Eh, but just wait a minute. 
I’m mighty worried. There's 
a mistake, I guess. The pity 
is we've had to hurry, but 
there’s that cargo at Swansea 
—I’ve no choice. The case 
must come on at once in the 
next day or two, and the quick- 
est is at the courts here in 
Brest. That’s how it’s arranged. 
But look, that’s the mistake. 
Jest listen. Most of these local 
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people will have a finger in the 
pie, more than likely. It’s 
worse than that. Dupont is 
@ magistrate. I heard that 
to-day. And if these men can 
turn against me as they have 
. +. 8eize my ship. . . seize her, 
where am I... what'll they do 
in their courts of justice? 
They'll do anything, stop at 
nothing. . . .” He paused. 
“I guess it’s taught me a 
lesson . . . I’ve been a hundred 
times too trusting.” He was 
silent. 

Taught him a lesson? I 
wonder. It seemed to me then 
that if he had learnt a lesson 
it was of something else. I 
believe he had never felt any- 
thing like unhappiness before ; 
he had always lived independ- 
ently of people and of human 
ties ; in all his talk there had 
never been a mention of any- 


one whom he cared anything 
for, or loved. 

“Oh, I’ve done swearing,” 
he was saying; “it doesn’t do 
the smallest good. I’ve just 
been down under, that’s all 
there is to it. Have you ever 


been nearly drowned? Not 
yet, I guess, you're too young, 
but I have, and that kind of 
choke is about what I’ve been 
feeling, breathless, gasping, and 
in the head as if you were filled 
overflowing with lead pressing 
on your senses... . I’ve worried 
and worried ... swinging in 
that chair, working out what 
to do, seeing if I’d missed any 
point, anything to help me 
win. All day and all night 
thinking, things going round 
and round all the time... 
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and at the back of my head 
there’s a terror . . . something 
black.”’ 

And suddenly he put hig 
hand on my arm. 

“Tf the decision is against 
me, if she is theirs, what shall 
Ido?” It was a cry as much 
as @ question, and it shocked me, 

I had confidence in Rocover, 
I thought him strong, capable, 
equal to anything, as far above 
me in everything as in years, 
and now he was asking me what 
he should do if he lost his ship, 

I was taken aback, but all 
the same I was equal to the 
occasion, at least so I thought, 
I was. confident that it was all 
quite all right, that I had 
thought of the one solution. 

“Oh, it’s easy,’ I said ex- 
citedly. ‘It’s easy. You put 
@ knife in the old man one 
night, drop him overboard with 
@ pig of iron at his toes, and 
away you sail to sea. No one 
need be any the wiser.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” He 
spoke hastily, irritably, al- 
most angrily. His nerves were 
certainly on edge. ‘Dont 
you see we've a good chance 
of winning! That’s the devil 
of it.... I guess Ill go 
balmy! ‘There’s no way out. 
I’ve thought of that.... Ive 
thought and thought .. . and 
it may all be for nothing, 
who knows? This time next 
week I may be at sea.” 

He paused, and stood looking 
out towards the open 80} 
presently he went on. 

“T can see myself when all 
this is over, walking on the 
poop, in the sunshine. I sball 
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be smiling, with her moving 
under my feet, going to sea. 
When all this is a bad dream, 
a danger gone, to be smiled at, 
when I shall look back and 
grin to think of myself now. 

..’ He broke off... “I 
can always do that, see my- 
self . . . powers of detachment 
you know... only... it 
doesn’t help now... .” 

At last we went down to 
the harbour, and [I still urged 
him to do something desperate, 
to risk all and take her off in 
the next day or so. He only 
smiled at my foolishness. 

We pottered in and out of 
Bonet’s office, we walked up 
and down the quay, and he 
talked and talked, going over 
each point of the case, thinking 
of something more, and going 
into Bonet’s office again to 
draw his attention to it. 

It is certain that the case 
was well prepared, their counsel 
was a good man and to be 
trusted, a friend of Bonet’s; 
but there are factors that the 
best counsel cannot deal with, 
the most careful thought may 
overlook. 

And meanwhile Rocover was 
highly excited. I must make 
it clear that I fully realised 
his nerves were in a pretty queer 
state. It was as if each hour 
that went by increased the 
tension, strung him up to a 
higher pitch, nearer to break- 
ing point. His thin face looked 
hollow, a deep haggard line 
appeared over his eyes, his lips 
sagged. Oh, certainly I noticed 
it, saw it all; didn’t I sit watch- 
ing him as he talked to Bonet. 


At last it seemed to me a 
tedious business. I had stuck 
to him all day, and in the end 
I wasn’t too pleased. I didn’t 
think he had considered my 
scheme seriously enough. If 
they lost the case. What then ? 
I didn’t like the idea of keeping 
still waiting to see what hap- 
pened. Besides I had to sail 
in a day or two, and wanted 
to see something happen one 
way or another. 

That evening as I took leave 
of him down by the quay, I 
told him I had to get away 
soon. 

“We shall finish loading to- 
morrow, lunch-time. I’ve got 
to go any time after that, as 
soon as I’ve got anything like 
a breeze.” 

I was startled by the way 
he turned on me. ‘‘ What the 
hell do you mean? ” He spoke 
viciously, and then suddenly 
changed his tone to a sound 
of pleading. ‘“ You can’t leave 
till you hear how things go, 
indeed you can’t; you’ve jest 
got to stay until you hear.” 

“But I don’t think I can. 
I’ve delayed already, and this 
lot is expected.” 

**Oh, nonsense!’ Then he 
burst forth. ‘‘ You’ve bloody 
well got to stay, that’s all there 
is toit. WhatamI to doif...” 
He broke off suddenly, turned 
on his heel, and walked rapidly 
away. 


The next day, of course, the 
glass was steady, and there 
was @ fresh breeze; 1 was busy 
all the morning finishing up, 
and the hatches were battened 
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down by 2 P.M. We had missed 
our tide, but if the wind held 
we had to catch that night’s 
ebb at about 1.30. Actually 
the glass was rising, there was 
no excuse to stay. To tell the 
truth, then, I wanted to stay. 
Rocover’s manner had dis- 
turbed me. Yet there seemed 
no adequate excuse, and as 
this was my first trip, I wanted 
to do well. I knew the time 
I finished loading and the time 
I got away would be noticed. 
I was even conscious that a 
better man might have hurried 
things up and got away by 
the mid-day tide. 

During the afternoon I tried 
to find Rocover. He had been 
seen ashore, but I could not 
get hold of him. At last I 
went into Bonet’s office. He 
seemed cheerful. It was obvi- 
ous they must win the case, 
he said, quite obvious; he 
couldn’t see where there was a 
flaw. 

After listening to him for 
half an hour I came out of 
that office thinking I had been 
worrying my head over noth- 
ing. I had listened to Rocover 
too much; he had made the 
thing loom large in my mind ; 
it was not actually serious at 
all. I decided then to sail that 
night. It was clearly foolish 
to worry any more about it. 

Perhaps Rocover’s nervous 
state had been communicated 
to me. Certainly as I left 
Bonet’s office I felt quite dif- 
ferent about the whole matter. 
I saw then what appeared the 
rational and sensible point of 
view. Rocover was practically 


certain to win; it was absurd, 
therefore, to linger two or three 
days for no good reason but 
curiosity, as it would appear 
in the eyes of the Lucy Jane’s 
owners. 

I failed to find Rocover all 
the afternoon, and at last had 
to go on board and make 
preparations for getting under 
way. 

For the rest cf the evening, 
however, I stayed on deck 
smoking my pipe, and watched 
continuously the dark quayside 
for any sign of him. I felt 
restless. I must, I thought, 
see him before I left ; it seemed 
otherwise like a desertion. 

It was a dark night, I re- 
member, no moon and faint 
stars; the lights on the shore 
lit the water, and danced in 
fantastic shapes on the moving 
surface. The riding lights of 
vessels anchored near-by 
dripped like quicksilver, the 
bright drops meeting and part- 
ing restlessly and ceaselessly. 
There was enough movement 
coming in from outside to make 
the Lucy Jane rise and fall 
gently, so that the hawsers 
rustled and creaked beside her, 
and the air was filled with the 
ceaseless murmur of vessels 
moored alongside. 

A concertina was playing 
somewhere, and as I leant 
against the shrouds watching 
the lights on the black water 
and listening to the voices of 
the harbour round me, I thought 
it all beautiful. It stirred me. 
I suddenly felt sorry for Boe- 
over. I began to wonder what 
would happen if he lost his 
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ship. 1 felt awed, a little 
frightened, perhaps. The whole 
thing seemed to me grand like 
alegend. Rocover’s figure took 
on romantic proportions, and 
that something about him that 
had struck me at first grew 
stronger, turning him then and 
there to a hero. Had he come 
then and asked me to stay 
behind I would have done so; 
had he come and asked me to 
murder the guard with my own 


hands and sail with him that 


night at that moment I would 
have done so. 

But our visions fade, and 
shortly after, instead of Roc- 
over’s voice and the words I 
was half-expecting to hear, the 
old mate Caxton said beside 
me— 

“A pretty fair night ain’t it, 
sir. All we want is a bit more 
wind and we'll get away nicely.”’ 

“Yes.” I couldn’t say any- 
thing else, and I shivered. 

He went on talking slowly— 
“There’s been a lot of chat 
about that there schooner the 
Maria Christin’, or whatever 
she’s called. I feel sorry for the 
skipper—d’you think he'll win 
his case? They say he’s pretty 
sure to. It’s bad luck all the 
same these Frenchies turnin’ 
against im. What I says is, a 
strange dog don’t get much 
show in the pack.... Still 
it'll be a lesson to ’em when ’e 
’as the law on ’em.” 

“So you think he’ll win? ” 
I couldn’t help asking. 

“Oh aye, I think he’ll win 
all right. Everyone ashore 
thinks so. But you’re the one 
to know now I come to think 
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on it. You an’ ’e ’ad chummed 
up a bit ’adn’t you? What does 


’e think ’imself? ” 
** There you go,” I exclaimed. 
“Why ask me? What does 


he think himself? He thinks 
.-.» OhTI don’t know. Per- 
haps he thinks he’ll lose... . 
We’ve chummed up did you 
say?... I suppose we have. 
Chummed up! and be- 
cause of that. . . . Look here, 
Mr Caxton, you listen to this ; 
he wants me to stay, to put off 
sailing. What do you think of 
that? Absurd, of course.” 

“* That’s certainly foolishness, 
sir. Whatever does ’e want 
that for? ’E can’t ’ave been 
thinkin’. Everyone ’as ‘is 
own job. And talkin’ of that 
reminds me... .” 

I hardly heard the rest of 
what he said; it was unim- 
portant. Of course everyone 
had his own job; that was 
obvious, why think any more 
about it. Caxton’s voice droned 
on and the time drew nearer 
our departure; in the end he left 
me and I continued my vigil. 

Suddenly I heard voices and 
the splash, splash of a boat 
sailing. I guessed it was Roc- 
over, and hailed him. 

**T’ve been looking for you 
all day. I’m sailing to-night.’ 

“ What’s that.” His voice 
sounded sharp. They came 
running down towards us, @ 
shadow in the gleams of light. 

“T’m sailing to-night, one- 
thirty ...I must catch the 
ebb ... I’m expected.” 

He interrupted my last words, 
and his voice came clear and 
confident across the water. 
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** No, no, you won’t do that, 
you won’t sail to-night.” 

**T must,” I called back. 

“No, no,” @ pause, “ you 
will wait, indeed you can’t 
go!” His voice rang out. 
“You won’t go to-night.” 

That was the last I heard. 
A faint splash, a gleam of 
phosphorescent water indicated 
where his boat passed us; 
then he was gone, his voice 
silenced, his assurance lost, 
swallowed up by the darkness. 
That was all he said. “‘ You 
won't go to-night.’”’ He never 
asked me to stay, and he had, 
it seemed, become calmer; he 
spoke clearly, confidently, as 
if there was no doubt of any- 
thing. 
Then I heard.Caxton’s voice 
beside me. ‘“‘ Time’s goin’ on, 
sir, ebb setting out already it 
looks to me.” 


So we sailed that night, but 
what happened after that was 
something like a nightmare. 
After all these years I can 
remember it clearly still. 

We had a good breeze, nor’- 
westerly, and we caught our 
tide through the Raz de Sein. 
My spirits should have been 
good, the Lucy Jane was sailing 
well; laden deep, she was driv- 
ing through it with a bright 
wave piling up at her bows. 
It was Caxton’s watch, but I 
stayed on deck all night. He 
told me afterwards that I be- 
haved very oddly he thought, 
that I gave my orders as if in 
my sleep, and that I ate noth- 
ing from the time we left 
Brest. 
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Standing in the companion I 
actually heard one of the hands, 
old Davy, say to Caxton— 

““'What’s up wiv’ ’im any- 
way ; left ’is best girl be’ind ¢ ” 
At which the mate laughed a 
bit. “No, no. That ain’t it, 
not ‘im, though I can’t say 
as I knows what it is.” 

How can I explain it? The 
memory is clear enough, the 
sickness of that indecision takes 
hold of me still. 

I have said we left at night. 
Perhaps that was the cause, 
who knows? There is no 
doubt that darkness always has 
@ particular effect on me; it 
shakes my confidence, it makes 
sorrows and dangers loom un- 
naturally near and large like 
unknown shores approached at 
night. The perpetual night of 
time seems to fall on me like 
a pall with no opening, no 
hope, as if the sun, all the 
light we have to live by, will 
never come again. 

Leaning on the rail as the 
Imcy Jane went so trustingly 
on her way in the dark, guided 
from little light to little light 
down that wild rocky coast, it 
seemed to me suddenly quite 
obvious that Rocover would 
lose‘ the case and lose his ship. 
I saw it clearly as if it was 
written there before me in the 
beam of Penmarch light; he 
had wanted me and I had 
deserted him, left him in the 
dark ! 

I remember I paced up and 
down the deck, feeling be 
wildered, sick, my head ached. 
.... Should I go back, should 
I be in time now, after all? 
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As I thought of that and saw 
the Lucy Jane put about and 
gong back to Brest, I could 
hardly stop myself giving the 
orders. Yet other thoughts 
held me back. What would 
Caxton think? I dreaded his 
inevitable questions. What ex- 
euse could I give the owners 
to explain such an action. I 
walked up and down, up and 
down... Rocover... if he 
lost his ship . . . my desertion 
... or had I exaggerated the 
whole thing ? 

The long and the short of 
it was that by the morning I 
could stand it no longer. What 
the hell did my duty to the 
company matter? That’s how 
I looked at it! And then I 
risked my future; at 9.30 I 
gave orders to bring her up to 
the wind and put her on the 
other tack up the coast. Old 
Caxton almost choked himself. 
He was a good old fellow; he 
reckoned he looked after me 
a8 well as the ship... . 

“Whatever are you thinking 
of, sir?’ he asked. He had 
always taken the privilege, be- 
cause of his age, I suppose, of 
qiticising all I did. Most of 
the time I recognised his wis- 
dom and took his advice. 

“T’ve got to go back,” was 
alll answered. We were stand- 
ing forward a little aft of the 
fore shrouds; she was settling 
down to her new course. 

. “Exeuse me, but whatever 
18 there to go back for so 
important that you must lose 
all this good distance we’ve 
made. It’s heartbreaking, if 
I may say so, sir. What’s the 


good of coming all this way to 
turn back! I can’t see the 
meaning of it noways.”’ 

I hesitated. I didn’t know 
what to say. 

“T can’t help it. I have 
got to go back,” I repeated at 
last. 

“ But whatever will the 
owners say?” He was really 
anxious; his soft old. voice 
pleaded beside me. 

“It’s your first command, 
ain’t it, sir? Not a big vessel, 
but then you're mighty young 
to have your ticket, to my 
mind. But this sort of 
thing. . . .” He _ hesitated. 
‘“‘ Well, it’s noticed. I assure 
you it is. You may not know, 
but I’ve served with this Com- 
pany many years now; the 
vessels are small maybe, but 
they are smart, handy, well- 
kept, and the owners is very 
partic’lar with one thing and 
another, and I know it—I can’t 
‘elp thinkin’ you’ve bin a bit 
’asty, indeed I do.” He paused, 
waiting anxiously for me to 
speak. 

Then I said, ‘‘ Look here, Mr 
Caxton, I’m uneasy about the 
skipper of the Marie Christine. 
A bad business, eh! You know 
all about it. Well, the thing is 
I’ve got a kind of idea that he’ll 
lose the case. I don’t know 
why, but I have. It’s been 
growing on me so that I can’t 
stand it. I must go back to 
him, You said yourself you 
noticed we had chummed up 
a bit. Well, I ought to have 
waited. He wanted me to. 
I ought to have stood by him. 
It’s clear to me now.” 
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‘“* But...” he tried to inter- 
rupt. 

“Oh, I know all about the 
owners, but what does it matter 
really, my career; a slight risk, 
when he may be desperate. 
You never know...” 

‘““Aye, aye, I can see all 
that, but even then you 
shouldn’t do it. What's the 
good going back now? He'll 
be all right. Come, sir, turn 
back again. We'll get on nicely 
with this fair breeze, too.” 

“ Hist, listen!”’ I clutched 
his arm, and we stood for a 
moment in suspense. The quiet 
air was filled with the rustle 
of water at our bows, and an 
occasional creak of gear or 
blocks. 

But Caxton was not to be 
put off. He listened a little, 
and then went on again. 

** Indeed, sir, I should think 
it over again a bit; they may 
not like it, indeed they may 
not. We should be sorry to 
lose you.” 

“Think about it!” I burst 
out; “why, I’ve thought of 
nothing else the last twelve 
hours. But the point is this. 
I’d rather . . . lose my com- 
mand than anything happen to 
Rocover. I’d never forgive 
myself... . He begged me to 
stay ... he needed me, I can 
see that now. There...I 
can’t stand it ...1 would never 
forgive myself...” 

And it was left at that. I 
think he realised then it was 


no use saying anything more. 


We arrived in Brest late that 
afternoon. A quiet serenity 


rested over the town and the 
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harbour. The Marie Christing 
was still anchored safely in the 
Rade. In my impatience I put 
off in the small punt, and left 
Caxton to take the Lucy Jane 
into the Port de Commeree, 
I rowed off hurriedly, and came 
alongside, wondering if, after 
all, nothing had happened yet. 
I soon made the punt fast and 
clambered up the gangway. 

As far as I could see there 
was no one on deck. LEvery- 
thing was still and quiet. I 
went forward, 1 went up and 
down. Everything looked 
ready for getting under way, 
but where was the crew? I 
made a sudden guess, all ashore 
for last leave ; meanwhile, the 
cook or some one must be 
below. 

Yet even then I was worried. 
Where was the old watchman? 
He was gone. Then the deci- 
sion must have been in Roe 
over’s favour. My spirits rose 
at that thought, as though a 
weight was taken from off my 
neck, and I hurried to the 
house, to Rocover’s cabin. 

Yet he was not there. He 
also must be ashore, I thought. 
Evidently he had not left the 
ship, for his papers were all 
laid out neatly on his desk, his 
chronometers were there, and 
the big clock ticked away clear 
and loud in the stillness. And 
then, in spite of myself, that 
stillness made me apprehen- 
sive; it seemed to haunt me, 
to get on my nerves. I was 
trying hard to interpret what 
I saw, to read in the look of 
everything which way the de¢i- 
sion had gone. Which way? 
Then I saw the obvious answer: 
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the case had not yet been 
settled; perhaps they were 
settling it even now in court. 

I turned to leave the cabin, 
and something, I cannot tell 
what, who can explain it, some- 
thing made me open the door 
of the sleeping cabin and look 
in. Did I expect to find him 
sleeping the afternoon away— 
hardly, a siesta wasn’t exactly 
in his line. Goodness knows 
what I expected. Nothing, I 
think, in actual fact. I just 
had to look, that was all. 

And there he was . . . sleep- 
ing indeed . .. my poor Rocover 
... Stretched out on the floor, 
his head a little sideways, one 
arm flung out, the other clasped 
at his chest where his clothes 
were torn, and near-by one of 
his little silver revolvers 
gleamed. He was shot through 
the heart. Actually he was 
warm; I was just too late. 


I went off from that ship a 
little mad, I think. I was 
young; it was a shock. I 
rowed ashore fit to kill myself, 
and went to Bonet’s office. 

There he was sitting at his 
desk looking as gloomy as you 
like. He didn’t seem surprised 
to see me even, and said at 
once before I could speak, 
“What a pity he lost the case. 
But I haven’t understood. I 
haven’t understood—je n’ai pas 
compris . . . swindling some- 
where, shocking injustice. He’ll 
have to leave to-morrow, take 
his papers and go—but he will 
come here to me, I will look 
after him. He hasn’t a penny, 
pas un sou. But for a little 
he shall be here, he can rest 
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with me. ... But my friend 
. whatever is the matter? 
Why are you so upset? Roc- 
over thinks you didn’t mind, 
you went off. . . . What is the 
matter, you are not well? ” 

I was crying, actually weep- 
ing with my head on Bonet’s 
desk; overtired, you under- 
stand, and blaming myself. 

Bonet stood there patting 
my shoulder kindly, ever so 
kindly. He was a good little 
man, and I simply couldn’t tell 
him. I just rested my head and 
sobbed fit to break anyone’s 
heart. I couldn’t tell him. 

Then I think he got pretty 
puzzled, and ended by shaking 
me, and asking if I had been 
drinking. He actually said, 
“Come, come, you are @ cry 
baby now, allez!” and that 
woke me up, I think, made 
me see sense for a moment. I 
stopped suddenly, and then 
said without any warning— 

“ He is dead. He shot him- 
self, ...” 

I don’t want to see horror 
and sorrow made alive in any 
man’s face again . . . that was 
enough, and it has lasted me 
all my life. 

He asked me a dozen ques- 
tions, of course.... I an- 
swered them coldly and quietly. 
I was getting beyond the feeling 
stage, into a twilight beyond. 

Poor Bonet, it was a shock 
to him. It was dark by then, 
and we sat together over his 
lamp, on the face of it dis- 
cussing the case, in reality try- 
ing to pull ourselves together to 
go off to the Marie Christine 
and put Rocover more peace- 
fully in his bed. 
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At last the thought of that 
unguarded corpse lying there 
in the dark got on my nerves, 
till I sprang up and said I 
was going on board. Bonet 
nodded and rose too. “It is 
well the time. [II est bien le 
temps,” he said. 

We went off. We laid 
Rocover on his bed and we 
locked the cabin doors. Then 
we hunted all over to see if 
there wasn’t some one aboard. 
We found the old watchman 
asleep in the fo’e’sle. 


Bonet told me later that the 
case was finished that day at 
three o’clock, that the crew 
were immediately dismissed, 
and Rocover was left to pack up 
his things. He was to have 
that night on board and leave 
the next day. 

Bonet had tried to keep him 
“c“ He 


at his place that night. 
had a strange air, very silent. 
I was a little anxious,’’ he said, 
“but he would not rest with 
me; he said he must go and 


see to his papers.... I told 
him we would raise money for 
another ship for him if he 
liked. . . . At the last he 
seemed so queer and quiet I 
told him to go off to bed early, 
and we would think of all this 
the next day. I tried, cer- 
tainly I tried, to go with him 
on board; he would not have 
me. What would you, what 
could I do?” 

Bonet raised his shoulders 
and looked hopelessly, sadly, at 
me—‘ And I did not always 
understand all he said when he 
spoke so quick,” he added by 
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way of explanation, as if jp 
contrition. 

As for the case, it had beep 
@ mere farce as far as I could 
make out. Dupont had made 
up his mind to have the Marie 
Christine at all costs, so Bonet 
said, because he disliked Roe. 
over. He understood English 
a little, and that affair of the 
window—here Bonet shrugged 
his shoulders. “I’m afraid he 
understood the words used,” 
he said. 

Apparently they didn’t give 
Rocover a chance. Most of the 
information about the case be 
came public property later. 
I actually dreamed of a revenge 
on Dupont. I thought he 
might be accused of Rocover’s 
murder. Bonet, however, soon 
showed me it was mere foolish- 
ness. 

At any rate the whole matter 
grew notorious, and found the 
public eye through the inquest 
and inquiry into JRocover'’s 
death. But even then the 
guilty never suffered—it was 
more or less hushed up, and 4 
verdict of suicide while of 
unsound mind was given. Un- 
sound mind! MRocover! 

I shouldn’t have blamed my- 
self so much if I had been 
twelve hours late, anything 
like that, but half an hour, 
less than that .. . it was 
bitter! ... 

If only I had hurried 4 
little, saved every momett, 
pinched the Lucy Jane a little 
a8 we were beating back, done 
something . . . anything . -: 
to hurry. ... If only ..-: 
but what’s the use! ... 











BEING PART OF AN IRISH DIARY, DESORIBING THE ADVENTURE 


“MAYFLY UP!” 


OF TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN, FISHERMAN AND NOVICE,: ON 


LOUGH CORRIB. 


From Galway to Oughterard 
and Maam Cross, under the 
mountains. A winding stony 
road, sweetened by occasional 
clumps of gorse and hawthorn. 
The bogs are dappled with 
cotton grass. Streaks and leaf 
patterns of silver scar the 
mountain slopes, proof of re- 
cent rain. ‘‘ More rain yet,” 
begs Rich, the fisherman; 
“much more, and wind too, 
then shall we be happy and 
the log readable ! ” 

At Maam we turn right for 
Cornamona. On all sides are 
turf cuttings, with the fresh- 
cut bricks propped against each 
other with varying neatness to 
dry before carting to cottage 
stacks. Whole families are at 
work, the men cutting with 
the traditional slaney, and the 
women and children stacking 
the bricks. Sometimes we see 
@ woman cutting, and imagine 
that she is a widow or that 
her man is ill. We look for 
beauty under the red-and-black 
kerchiefs, and find it often. 
Rich swears that he will wed 
an Irish girl and settle in 
Ireland, “‘ for where else would 
you be finding such fishing 
and such girls?’ he demands. 


BY H. A. MANHOOD. 
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The face of the turf cuttings 
shades from brown to black, 
the finest turf being lowermost, 
and cutting like black butter. 
Bog timbers, perfectly pre- 
served, are exposed in the 
cuttings. The stumps look like 
animals crouched in the black 
pools, strange grey beasts be- 
fitting the owners of the mud 
dwellings as the cuttings might 
well be. 

Asses are everywhere by the 
wayside, and sensibly they do 
not stir as the car passes. 
There is great wisdom in their 
placidity. Goats, on the con- 
trary, chained usually two by 
two, start and scamper wildly ; 
sheep dart in wide-eyed terror, 
stumbling over each other in 
amusing confusion ; cows move 
slowly, resentfully, roving 
ahead, sometimes for long dis- 
tances; then must we wait 
their pleasure. Small odd- 
shaped meadows, cleared of 
rock by slow and painful labour, 
thrive here and there with 
equally small deeply-trenched 
potato plots. Drainage and 
out-cropping rock is the local 
problem. Each cottar tills 


enough only for his own use, 
and is thankful that he has 
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accomplished so much. Hay, 
potatoes, and sometimes a little 
grain forms the harvest, no 
more; a@ poor living, but how 
cheerful they are. They wave 
to us sometimes from the turf 
cuttings, and turn again to 
labour filled with friendly specu- 
lation, greatly amused by the 
sight of a frying-pan conspicu- 
ous among bed-rolls and kit- 
bags in the back of the car. 

At Cornamona, a small quiet 
village at the head of Corrib, 
well known among fishermen, 
we consult the map. It is five 
o’clock. The sky is clouding 
after a fair day, and though 
it will not be dark before eleven 
o'clock, we should soon be de- 
ciding upon a camping-ground, 
and both would welcome a 
meal. We talk with the post- 
man, @ cheerful old fellow with 
@ grimly humorous face, and 
lend him a pump with which 
to inflate the ailing tyres of 
his marvellously ancient bicycle. 
His mail consists entirely of 
letters from America. Very 
many Irish families winter on 
the contributions of Irish- 
Americans. Many Irishmen 
have visited America, “ tasted 
it,” as they say, and returned 
home, usually for family rea- 
sons, regretting their country. 
Most of the young men look 
forward to America. The col- 
ourful posters of steamship com- 
panies are conspicuous in almost 
every village shop; several 
times we have seen them pinned 
to cottage walls alongside prints 
of Our Lady and the Saviour, 
@ perpetual reminder and prom- 
ise. America is the paradise 


where Irishmen are appreci- 
ated, the land of big money, 
so they think. If only Irish- 
men thought as much of Ireland 
as they do of America, they 
would find prosperity at home, 

After a brief survey we 
decide to run out to the end 
of a peninsula to Innisdoorns, 
an island connected by bridge 
at the extreme end, some four 
miles from the village. We 
find ourselves upon a rocky 
switchback road beloved by 
cows, and by dint of much 
hooting, cursing, and cajoling, 
contrive to make progress, 
Lough Corrib, with its many 
green islands, is to the left. 
We see several boats drifting 
inshore, one, two, or three rods 
in each dapping; with success, 
for we see two trout played 
and landed in passing. Rich 
drives on with an air of detach- 
ment, wondering whether or 
no the canvas collapsible boat 
will be manageable on a lake 
twenty-three miles long. His 
hands tighten on the wheel as 
he plays a fish in imagination. 
They are strong useful hands; 
he cannot spread them flat, so 
often and so long have they 
gripped rod and wheel. Watch- 
ing them, the Novice grows in 
understanding. Poetry would 
have its part in Rich’s handling 
of a big fish. 

The road narrows, becomes 
even more rocky. We discuss 
camping-grounds, wanting t0 
be not too near the several 
cottages by the road, asking 
only several square yards of 
flat, dryish, and rockless ground, 
with a bush or so for shelter 
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from the wind blowing off the 
lake. We cross a small con- 
crete bridge connecting Innis- 
doorus with the peninsula. A 
pare-footed child wearing a long 
black shawl gazes at us in 
open- mouthed astonishment, 
and runs wildly home, driving 
a pair of goats before her. The 
road ends a hundred yards 
from the bridge, dwindling into 
a mere horse track. The island 
has a green and pleasant shape. 
Some of the hedges are formed 
of gorse, sallow, and fuchsia, 
a@ welcome change from lime- 
stone, since we are in need of 
kindling. Leaving the car on 
the brink of the lake, we dis- 
cover almost at once an accept- 
able site in the lee of a stone 
hedge, facing a bay of the lake, 
and with a gorse clump for 
shelter. Remains only to obtain 


permission from the owner, 
although we are assured that 
it will be gladly given. Every- 
where we have found a true 


welcome. Gazing around, we 
wonder if English is spoken in 
such a remote part, and evolve 
an elaborate sign language, a 
foolish and unnecessary exer- 
cise as it proved. We have 
been observed. A tall young 
man with a thin keen face, 
wearing a wide-brimmed felt 
hat broadly suggestive of Spain, 
with an artificial Mayfly hooked 
in the frayed band, and clothes 
well patched, strides across bog- 
land to meet us. He is edu- 
cated and our equal in intelli- 
genee, and speaks with but a 
slight pleasant brogue. Shy- 
ness makes him a little abrupt. 

“Camp? Of course, of 
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course; anywhere at all that 
pleases ye. Englishmen? I 
know! That’s fine. If ye 
should want anything let me 
know up at the farm beyond. 
Burke is our name. I'll look 
in on ye later. Hope ye’ll be 
all right...” 

And with a gesture, half 
salute, dignified and friendly, 
he strides away across the 
flowing cotton grass, careless 
of bog pools in his heavy boots. 

Well pleased, we carry bed- 
rolls, tent, and food-box from 
the car and fix the camp. Rich 
builds a fire with his customary 
ease, and cuts two crotched 
sticks and a cross-piece for the 
billycans. Briskly we prepare 
a stew of Galway mutton, 
Limerick onions, Sussex pota- 
toes, and pearl barley bought 
in Cork, and settle it across 
the fire. Then together, intro- 
ductory wise, we go to the 
Burkes’ farm for milk and eggs, 
discovering then that there are 
but three houses on the island, 
two cottages in addition to the 
farm. Hawthorns and rhodo- 
dendrons bloom in the farm 
garden. It is little cultivated, 
and we are surprised by the 
presence of several fruit trees. 
Very rarely is an orchard part 
and parcel of an Irish farm. 
The house is of stone and un- 
adorned. We have approached 
from the back. Knocking upon 
a door, it is opened by a 
smiling, pleasant-faced, Irish girl 
with dark ‘ bobbed’ hair and 
lively brown eyes. A lamb 
runs bleating past us into the 
house, and the girl, self-pos- 
sessed and amused, chides it, 
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“Ts that the way now to be 
greeting strangers?” To us 
she explains, “ "Tis Mary, a 
pet lamb. She’s every right 
to be happy, but she isn’t 
somehow. She seems full of 
questions that not even her 
own kind can answer.” And 
she laughed and reassured the 
lamb, and out it went, hooves 
striking sharply upon the stone 
floor. The lively eyes turned 
to us. “Isn't it milk ye’re 
wanting? My brother Michael 
told us of ye camped down 
there by the lake. We hope 
yell be all right. Won’t ye 
come in and sit down? ” 

She clears a chair and a 
bench, and taking our jug, 
skims a standing pan of milk. 
An old lady, neatly dressed 
in black, very thin and stern 
with great cold eyes, looks up 
from the shirt she is patching 
in the window corner, and 
greets us simply, “‘ Welcome! ” 
and bends again to her sewing, 
while her husband hobbles all 
about us, rattling his stick 
upon the paving, driving 
chickens and young turkeys 
out of the door, raking and 
breaking the turf upon the 
hearth till sparks fly and a 
pleasant glowing heart is ex- 
posed, exhorting us forward. 
“Draw up and warm your- 
selves. It’s cold ye must be 
with all your journeying,” this 
though the day has been hot. 
He thinks we share his own 
chill, the chill of age and ill- 
ness. j 

Rich talks of crops and 
weather and cattle and fifty 
other things while packing his 


pipe. He has the gift of make 
ing conversation under any 
circumstances, and of inspiring 
confidence in the most unlikely 
persons. We have time to look 
about the room. As in most 
Irish farmhouses and cottages, 
the living room is the principal 
room, and is pent roofed. A 
small parlour gives off one end, 
beyond the great hearth, this 
room being ceiled, the upper 
floor serving as bedrooms, usu- 
ally gained by means of 4 
ladder, but in this case by a 
staircase, 2 most unusual fur- 
nishing, which seems to indi- 
cate a certain prosperity. The 
kitchen, as is usual, contains 
little or nothing of an orn 
mental nature. The votive 
lamp burns beneath the con- 
ventional picture. A sack of 
flour and a kneading-trough 
stand in one corner; the three- 
footed cauldron is on the hearth 
among embers, with more em- 
bers piled upon the lid. This 
is the only oven known t0 
peasant Ireland. There is a 
table drawn against one wall, 
chairs with seats of woven 
hemp, a dresser piled with 
common delft, and little else. 
The heads of foxgloves peer 
through the small window. The 
girl, Kathleen as her father 
calls her, having picked out 
half a dozen of the largest, 
brownest shelled eggs she cal 
find, proceeds to scatter boiled 
potato and meal in a core 
upon the floor for the young 
turkeys. They come running 
fearlessly, piping shrilly in re 
sponse to her clacking, and 
watching them eat, we remem- 
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per the stew simmering over 
the camp fire, and we move to 
go, Kathleen promising, as she 
watches us down the path, to 
bake us a cake of wholemeal 
pread with flour of their own 
sowing. 

After a substantial meal, Rich 
wstraps rods and assembles 
the canvas boat on the fore- 
shore just below the tent. He 
should be tired, but no, not 
while there is a chance of a 
fish. The lake ripples music- 
ally as if pleased with the 
thought of sustaining such a 
craft. Michael appears silently 
in a different, less worn, but 
still Spanish hat, also with a 
fly hooked into the band, and 
we name him Miguel to our- 
selves. The name exactly ex- 
presses his brown leanness and 
meditative air. He brings us 
an armful of turf. ‘“‘ Sure and 
won't ye be needing it for 
cooking ? ” and carries besides a 
fourteen-foot, unjointed, home- 
made fishing-rod, which excites 
our admiration almost as much 
a8 the canvas boat excites his. 
He examines the boat from end 
to end, stroking it, nodding to 
himself, questioning, ‘‘ And ye’ll 
be rowing about the lake in it 
and fishing maybe? Well, and 
yell be the first that’s ever 
done such a thing! It’s a good 
swimmer ye must be, and not 
shy of the water at all!” Rich 
looks inquiringly at the rod. 
“Sure and I’m but taking a 
drift or so while the fly is up.” 
And Miguel points to a skiff, 
which he calls a punt, drawn 
up in one of the many landing 
bays, rough-walled about with 
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stone, which are along the edge 
of the lake, and produces a 
match-box in which a dozen 
Mayflies flutter helplessly. 
Quick-eyed, Rich picks up a 
fly from a crevice at his foot, 
but Miguel, without a second 
glance, assures him that it is 
not good. “Tis black in the 
body, you see, a sign that it’s 
a day or more old. Best to 
have your flies fair and milky, 
just risen.”” He examines Rich’s 
tackle with appreciation, pat- 
ting the selected rod. Rich 
regrets that he has no blow- 
line, and at once Miguel un- 
reels many yards from his own 
winch. “I’ve fifty yards, which 
is enough for two.” He waves 
away all thanks, and while 
Rich ties his line, tells how 
fishing has gone. The Mayfly 
has been up a week, but the 
trout weren’t feeding right; 
nothing much over three pounds 
rising. The second week should 
be better, and the third and 
last week the best of all, pro- 
vided the weather breezed up 
a bit. A calm was ruinous. 
“But the weather’s changing 
this minute.’ And Miguel 
lifted his great hat as if salut- 
ing the governor of winds, 
and stared across the lake at 
the mountains. White mists 
were drifting over the peaks. 
Wind gusts bruise the lake, 
and our small cotton tent 
shivers a8 with apprehension. 
There is a dampness in the air. 
“ Good fishing to-morrow, and 
a tight line to-night, maybe.” 
And lifting his rod and salut- 
ing soberly, graciously, Miguel 
strode away to his punt. Ac- 
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cepting the few Mayflies gath- 
ered by the Novice, Rich, too, 
looked to his rod, tackle-bag, 
and landing-net, and pushed 
off, rowing strongly to a pitch 
recommended by Miguel, skirt- 
ing the nearer islands in the 
camp bay. The two small 
boats are the only ones to be 
seen. They look like spiders, 
laboriously completing their 
webs. Good luck ! 

Returning to camp, the 
Novice discovers two small chil- 
dren, boy and girl, sitting upon 
their heels, and staring in- 
terestedly at the tent and fit- 
tings. The boy is shy, but the 
girl not at all. The boy is 
very plump and pale, and the 
girl thin and brown. His 
clothes are too big, and hers 
too small. She speaks pre- 
cisely, hoping that it will not 
rain since we have to sleep 
under such a dainty tent. She 
is almost eight years old, and 
her name is Mary, “ after the 
Virgin.’”’ She wishes she had 
been named Nora, but is pre- 
pared to make the best of it. 
As a compensation she has 
named her three goats Nora, 
even though one of them is a 
billygoat. He doesn’t mind, 
however. Searching, the Novice 
finds a bag of toffee, which he 
shares, Mary deciding that her 
brother shall have the odd 
piece to make up for a recent 
illness. She is pleased to help 
with the washing up, and is 
amused at the idea of using 
sand to clean greasy plates, 
although admitting its excel- 
lence. Young Patrick, as the 
boy is named, endeavours to 
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catch flies with the coffes 
strainer. 

Having placed kindling ip 
the shelter of the tent ang 
secured the food tin against 
goats, dogs, and other possible 
marauders, we all three go in 
quest of Mayflies, the maid 
having produced from behind 
the hedge a wooden box with 
hinged lid and gauze vents, 
a box made in Dublin—this 
proudly. Her father, Patrick 
Burke, owner of the nearest 
cottage, and cousin to the 
Burkes of the farm, is, it 
appears, a professional boat- 
man and fisherman, and the 
children are employed each 
evening gathering flies for his 
use on the following day. We 
wander round the edge of the 
lake. Flies are plentiful i 
all stages. We find many with 
wings wet and draggled as 
they have been washed ashore, 
others dry and recovered, wings 
erect over their greeny-white 
bodies and three-pronged tails 
aquiver, large females seeming 
to lord it over the frailer 
males. Some have flown ashore 
and rest proudly on the rocks, 
an easy prey to gulls and 
human fingers. Never was fly 
more easy to pick up; it is 
as if they knew their destiny 
and prepared themselves for 
it, submitting to capture with- 
out struggle. In every pod 
is a litter of ‘ spent gnats ’ and 
cases, broken by wind and 
water. Flies several days old 
flutter round every bush, and 
these, the children insist, af 
not worth the catching. Patrick 
introduces, out of curiosity, ® 
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yellow spider into the 
fly-box, but Mary protests 
strongly against such an experi- 
ment. ‘Sure and the flies 
must be pretty else the trout 
won't look at them!” Patrick 
sucks a pebble and eyes his 
sister resentfully, and to avert 
an open quarrel the Novice 
suggests a return to camp, his 
own tin and the children’s box 
being fairly well filled by this 
time. Mindful of their bare 
feet he gives to each in turn 
a ‘ pick-a-back,’ to their loud 
delight. 

Below the camp we find 
Rich, Miguel, and a quaint 
stranger. The topic is, of 
course, fish. Miguel has caught 
two trout of about half-pound 
weight. Rich baits an eel-line 
with the gut of the small trout 
he has caught, and speaks 
enthusiastically of a bigger fish 
caught and lost. ‘‘ The fish 
are in residence and interested 
in the flies.” He exhibits a 
mess of flies taken from the 
dead fish. ‘‘ To-morrow we'll 
entertain them as they de- 
serve.” 

“And right well ye’ll do it, 
begob ! ’ chuckles the stranger, 
having at last completed his 
survey of boat and equipment. 
He washes his hands together 
and slaps his backside in mild 
excitement, and Miguel intro- 
duces him as John Edge, owner 
of the remaining cottage on 
the island. He is of an awk- 
ward shape, flat-footed, and 
with a loose, kindly-ugly, un- 
shaven face, and mouth that 
droops open as he listens. His 
appearance is ludicrous, for he 
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is wearing a tight, little, brim- 
less, velvet hat of his wife’s, 
and what appears to be three 
astonishingly ragged pairs of 
trousers stitched one upon the. 
other, with a sea-weed fringe 
that trails over huge broken 
boots. A grey woollen jersey, 
loose knitted, darned with blue 
and splashed with tar, is his 
only upper garment. Gleefully 
and stuttering a little, he tells 
us that he was in London at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s 
death. ‘“‘ Begob I was! Jai- 
maica Road, Bermondsey. 
D’ye know it? That’s me! 
Tooley Street. D’ye know it? 
That’s the boy! Worked there 
for years . . . ship’s carpenter 
in the docks!” 

Never was there a stranger 
ship’s carpenter. Again and 
again he chuckles delightedly 
and prances about us. ‘‘ Well, 
well, well, well! To think ye 
both know it!” Unrolling the 
pouch of his jersey, he takes 
out a pipe with a little tin 
wind-cap fixed upon it and a 
miserable screw of tobacco. 
Rich offers. his pouch, and 
John accepts it with a ‘“ No, 
no, no! I’ve plenty baccy,” 
taking at the same time a 
liberal handful. He lights up 
with much snorting and suck- 
ing and spitting, murmuring a 
dwindling, ‘‘ Well, well, well! ”’ 
It is as if his words echo in his 
mouth. To show his extreme 
goodwill, he helps with the 
baiting of the eel-line, tying 
ordinary knots, which he ex- 
hibits to the Novice as perfect 
specimens of fisherman’s knots. 
His great clumsy hands make 
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hard work of even these ordi- 
nary knots, but no one has the 
heart to disillusion him. The 
line baited, Rich rows out with 
it, John galloping along the 
shore, paying out and fouling 
the line at every step. A last 
error of judgment jerks the 
weighted end from the boat, 
and the line is set in what is 
undoubtedly the worst shallow 
of the whole lake. It had been 
Rich’s intention to take it well 
beyond the shallows into the 
deep water, where large eels 
are known to lie. Well pleased, 
John ties the line to a gigantic 
rock, and bustles to assist Rich 


I. 


It is a grey showery morning. 
’ The wind is fair for dapping. 
The baits of the eel-line are, of 
course, intact. We breakfast 
heartily on porridge, eggs and 
bacon, coffee, and marmalade, 
and put everything under cover, 
damping the fire with turf 
against evening. Carrying rods, 
food, and tackle, and wearing 
gum-boots and mackintoshes, 
we cross the island, including 
a large and treacherous bog, 
to John’s bay. We find him 
hammering gaily at a some- 
what dilapidated boat, singing 
sudden snatches of incompre- 
hensible songs. He is over- 
joyed at sight of us, and 
bubbles with greetings and 
directions. His dress is the 
same, and looks even more 
curious in the light of day. 
At his command we cant the 
boat, and, grovelling, he fixes 
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ashore. It is now almost dark 
A cold wind sweeps the lake, 
Rich thanks John for his help, 
and good-nights are exchanged, 
We cross to the tent, and ar 
about to blanket down for the 
night when there is the sound 
of blundering footsteps. It is 
John. 

“* 1’m after remembering that 
I’ve a boat the two of ye can 
be using. I'll have it — 
for ye in the morning. . 

He is gone. We gaze at 
each other. A boat offered in 
friendship when boats are at 
@ premium! Dear foolish John 
Edge ! 


sundry odd pieces of tin over 
the keel, at last pronouncing 
the boat ‘all safe and tidy.” 
Very grateful, we distribute 
rods and gear, and John in- 
structs us in the management 
of this particular boat. It 
appears that it has a temper 
and will of its own. We must 
be kind but firm. We note 
the drifts we should take across 
the neighbouring bays, and are 
about to push off when John 
finds his pipe. ‘‘ What brand 
of baccy is it now that ye 
use?” He fills up, and then, 
before he can utter any more 
directions, we get under way; 
“ rowing aisy,” as is best, con- 
sidering the age of the boat. 
She creaks and trembles, rows 
one-sidedly, and leaks badly, 
requiring to be baled out once 
in every twenty minutes; but 
we are happy in her, and do 
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not even think it strange that 
John, a ship’s carpenter, should 
own such a patchwork craft. 
Rowing upwind, we turn the 
poat so that she drifts squarely 
and easily, and Rich instructs 
the Novice how best to impale 
the fly upon the hook, a deli- 
cate operation. 

We see flies everywhere upon 
the water, trout rising to them, 
the small ones with a splash, 
and large ones with no more 
than a ripple. Our own flies 
drift downwind, Rich’s riding 
beautifully, naturally, the 
Novice’s with much less artis- 
try, but effectively enough, for 
the first rise is to the Novice’s 
fly. Flustered at the unex- 
pected happening, he strikes 
too late, and the hook comes 
clean. With mixed feelings he 
attaches not one, but two 


flies; next time there’ll be a 


different tale. But no. Five 
minutes later another small fish 
rises to his fly. He feels the 
fish... twitch! Gone! Death 
and damnation! The drift is 
completed. Rich decides to 
try one more drift across the 
bay, and, on the row up, 
quietly explains the complete 
art. Chastened, the Novice 
swears to master it. To be 
fooled by a fish? Never! 
The gut must be kept out of 
the water, and the strike must 
not be delayed. 

The boat drifts. It rains. 
John Edge is watching us from 
his potato patch on the hill. 
The bay is dimpled and feath- 
ered, Sometimes the Novice 
loses sight of his fly, then finds 
it again. Waiting, waiting for 
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the swirl. But he has lost 
two; he must wait for a third 
opportunity. It seems that 
there will be no rise to either 
fly on that drift. We are 
within ten yards of a rocky 
point, already over shallows. 
The Novice is reaching for his 
fly, settling himself for the row 
up, and then, bejabbers! there 
is @ splash. Rich’s fly has 
vanished; he has struck, and 
is playing a fine fish. He offers 
the rod to the Novice, but the 
Novice, appreciative, refuses, 
and takes to the oars, rowing 
out from the rocks. Rich is 
happy; never was man more 
happy. Rain trickles down his 
face. He laughs and sings and 
curses, and all the time main- 
tains perfect control over the 
fish. It leaps, a golden brown- 
speckled beauty, and he greets 
it with affection; it rushes 
twenty yards, and, as if there 
were @ brain in his hands, Rich 
holds it at the exact moment 
when its strength is spent. He 
winds in, carolling joyously. 
One more splash and a short 
dash. It would drive under 
the boat, but Rich will not 
permit that. “‘ No, no, my 
son.’’ He reaches for the land- 
ing-net. It is a point of honour 
with him that he should always 
land his own fish. The trout 
weaves closer, closer; its nose 
is lifted just clear of the water ; 
it is led straight into the net 
and lifted aboard. Cheers from 
the Novice. Rich grins and 
murmurs casually as he. cuts 
through the backbone behind 
the head, “ Not. a bad fish.” 
It scales three pounds two 
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ounces, is rather thin for its 
length, but is, nevertheless, a 
handsome fish, Vandyke brown 
spots glowing through the gold. 

The morning has begun well. 
The Novice forgets the two 
fish he has lost in contempla- 
tion of Rich’s capture. The 
fish are on the rise, which is 
all that matters. Opportunity 
will come again. Passing close 
to John on the row back, Rich 
exhibits the fish, and John 
capers in an ecstasy of joy. 
“Good, good, good, man!” 
he stutters, and runs up the 
hill to his cottage, evidently to 
inform his wife of our fair 
beginning. 

-We take a long drift over 
new ground. Rich misses a 
small fish in the first minute, 
and immediately after lands 
another, a half-pounder. Fish 
in the boat! There is a rise 
ten yards away. “Cover it! 
Cover it!” warns Rich, and 
hastily, as the boat drifts down, 
the Novice dips his fly. A 
breathless moment; the water 
seems to hump itself over the 
fly. It is gone! The line is 
taut; the fish has hooked 
itself. Only a small one, but 
the Novice is very grateful. 
He tries to remember all that 
he has been taught to do, 
lowering the point of the rod 
when the fish leaps, allowing 
it to draw line, but never for 
one moment allowing it slack. 
He winds in. The fish is seen 
. .. not so small. A pound, 
perhaps. It gives good sport, 
careering away at sight of the 
net. The Novice is not par- 
ticular as to who lands the 


(Oct, 


fish. At last he lifts its nogg 
clear of the water, Rich slips 
the net under, lifts it oye 
the gunwale, ‘“‘ Well done!” 
and turns again to his ow, 
fly. 

For perhaps ten minutes the 
Novice indulges in an orgy of 
emotion. He is pleasantly ex. 
cited. He admires the fish— 
barely a pound in weight,— 
and is even tempted to count 
its spots. He fingers the gold 
of its belly, spreads its fins, and 
searches for a tape measure, 
The first sizeable trout of his 
life . . . a tremendous moment! 
He makes the most of it, war- 
ing sentimental, carefully wrap- 
ping the fish in a piece of 
canvas that it may not so soon 
lose its sheen. Only the tossing 
of another fish of equal siz 
beside his own restores his 
balance. Without fuss or waste 
of time, Rich has played and 
landed his third fish, and is 
now flying his hook with calm 
efficiency. “ Time is valuable,” 
he comments; “the fish may 
not rise so freely all through 
the day... .” 

It is as if he spoke out of 
some inner knowledge, for no 
more rises are seen for a long 
time. We try drift after drift, 
waiting for the magic swirl, 
renewing flies as they becomé 
draggled, working over promis- 
ing places, fishing the length 
of the locally well - known 
Schoolhouse Bay without 4 
rise. It rains and clears, rains 
again. We hardly notice it. 
Rich sucks steadily at his pipe, 
keenly alert. The bilge slops 
over our boots. The mou 
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tains are obscured; only the 
islands and the peninsula stand 
out vividly, their green intensi- 
fied by their seeming loneliness. 
There is an appreciable swell 
upon the lake. We see the 
small white schoolhouse empty 
of children. Some one calls 
his cattle home, the voice and 
responsive lowing songing 
mournfully across the lake. 
Sight of the food-bag floating 
in the bottom of the boat re- 
minds us that we have not yet 
eaten. “It must be about two 
o'clock,” the Novice hazards. 
Rich regards his watch with 
amusement. 

“Turned six. We'll take a 
last drift down to John’s bay, 
and then back to camp. Fried 
trout for supper.” 

We get the boat into posi- 
tion for the last drift, and fish 
on. The water shallows, and 
we skirt a half-moon of reeds. 
“Nothing moving,” murmurs 
Rich, then corrects himself with 
ashout as he strikes. ‘‘ Bejab- 
bers and that’s a lie, m’boy!” 
A big fish has risen to his fly 
just outside the reeds, and is 
pulling strongly on the line, 
well-hooked, it seems. The 
Novice has fears that the blow- 
line will snap, but Rich re- 
assures him, “‘ It stands a strain 
of fifteen pounds.” He fits 
the words to a rollicking tune 
and sings his loudest. He gives 
4 yard and takes it back. A 
game fish. It strains for the 
security of the reeds, but Rich 
Tegrets that he cannot allow 
that. The Novice turns the 
boat head to the wind and 
keeps her so, watching with 
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admiration. The fish leaps; 
the rod straightens and. bends 
again like an admonishing fin- 
ger, and Rich chuckles, ‘‘ Such 
a nice little yellow boy.” He 
reels in, deftly leads the fish 
to the net and lifts it aboard, 
@ skilful piece of work, for the 
fish falls from the hook in the 
boat, so lightly was it hooked. 
It looks to be about two and 
a half pounds weight, a fine 
fellow, fat and in prime con- 
dition. It gapes in the bilge, 
and the Novice reaches back 
for the knife. As if recognising 
his purpose, the fish arches 
itself, and with magnificent 
effort springs to the gunwale. 
“Quick! Quick!” Gone! 
Calamity, it seems to the 
Novice, but Rich only smiles 
and shrugs, and selects another 
fly. “‘A nice fish, dairy fed. 
I had my fun out of him, 
though . . . he deserves his 
freedom. We'll call the bay 
Yellow Boy Bay in his honour. 
Shall we take just one more 
drift along the reeds ? ”’ 

We row back a hundred 
yards, and finish the drift upon 
the sandy shore under John’s 
cottage with two more fish, 
one of fourteen ounces to Rich, 
and a nine ouncer to the 
Novice. John is waiting for 
us. He is drenched to the 
skin and well mudded, but very 
cheerful. The Novice tells the 
tale of the lost fish, and John 
is heart-broken. He pats Rich 
consolingly upon the shoulder. 
‘* Well, well, well . . . the bad 
luck was wid ye... .” 

‘“‘Och, man, that’s nothing 
at all!” 

U 
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John recovers at sight of the 
fish caught, six in all, one 
largish, and the others averag- 
ing three-quarters of a pound. 
‘“Begob and it’s a great day 
ye’ve had, and you not knowing 
the lake at all!” Retaining 
the largest fish for supper, we 
offer the rest to John. He is 
delighted with them. His 
mouth waters. ‘‘ Sure and it’s 
not robbing yeselves at all? ” 
We think perhaps the big fish 
will be rather more than we 
can Manage, so we would ex- 
change for a smaller one, but 
John will have none of it. 
“Sure and your bellies have a 
right to that much supper! ” 
We think, after all, that he 
may be right, and turn to go 
after thanking him for the loan 
of the boat. “‘ A pleasure, a 
pleasure,” he calls after us, 


and then comesrunning. ‘ Will 
ye come fishing wid me in the 
boat to-morrow? It’s the fine 


places I’ll be showing ye. . 
Of course! He runs, singing 
wildly, to his cottage, hands 
full of fish, desperately happy. 
We guess that he is very 
thankful for the fish. His must 
be a thin living. God alone 
knows what some of these 
generous folk do live on. 

We find a small glow re- 
maining in the turf. It revives 
quickly, and we gut and split 
the trout. A quarter of a 
pound of good farm butter is 
dropped into the pan and 
allowed to boil, and then the 
fish is introduced. Fortunately 
the pan is very large. A cheer- 
ful hissing resounds, and a 
most savoury smell floods the 
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camp. The rain has stopped; 
there is a red sunset glow in 
the west. We discover that 
@ crow or magpie has stolen 
two of the three eggs laid in 
@ hollow in the ground, and 
smashed the third. Platten 
are spread just outside the tent, 
We make tea, and the trout is 
judged to be cooked when the 
backbone lifts easily from the 
firm red flesh. A half portion 
rather overlaps the enamel 
plate, but we do not complain, 
We eat in most ungented 
manner; there is a creamy 
whiteness between the layers 
of flesh. It is delicious. We 
are utterly content. Migudl 
discovers us sitting back, 
munching raisins without par 
ticular appetite. Out of om 
contentment, and with the name 
of the village—Cornamona— 
dimly in mind, we name the 
camp Cornucopia Camp, always 
to be remembered. 

Miguel thinks we have had 
very fair success. ‘‘ Sure and 
there’s many a man from Dublin 
and further who hires a boat 
and doesn’t do so well ina 
week of fishing!” We talk 
till dark on the Shannon scheme, 
fishing, Kipling—who has all 
Miguel’s admiration,—and “ the 
trouble.”” Miguel knows m0 
bitterness. He thinks the whole 
revolution was a folly. He 
spoke of periodical ‘ round-upi, 
when he and others wer 
marched to Clonbur, eight miles 
away, for examination. “Sum 
and weren’t the troops but 
doing their duty?” He speaks 
gently, as if afraid of reawakel 
ing evil, though it seems to # 
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that no place in the world 
could be more blessed or above 
folly. He leaves us presently 
with a cheerful ‘‘ So long! ”’ to 
go.and have his hair cut by 
aneighbour! Late to bed and 
late to rise is the common rule. 
We blanket ourselves comfort- 
ably and wait, not long, for 
sleep. All through the night 
the Novice experiences again 
and again the joy of a tight 
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line, striking and reeling in 
furiously. Once he considered 
that the gaff was necessary, 
and prodded vigorously—at the 
broad back of Rich! Grum- 
blings, and then all is quiet 
again, save for the ripple of 
the lake upon the shore. Some- 
times comes the hurried breath 
of wings overhead and the sad, 
inquiring cry of a curlew. Then 
sleep. 


IT, 


The weather has changed by 
morning. A stiff drying wind 
is breaking the lake. Rich 
awakens and dresses hastily. 
It appears that he has promised 
to take the Burkes into Corna- 
mona for Mass, and that we 
are afterwards to fish with 
Patrick Burke and Miguel. He 
runs off buttoning his waist- 
coat. For once he looks amaz- 
ingly respectable. 

“Two eggs and plenty of 
bacon,” he calls out. 

“Tt shall be ready for you.”’ 

Not for an hour does Rich 
return to breakfast. It appears 
that he has spent his spare 
time in talking with a dapper 
little Dublin fisherman who 
had, the day before, caught a 
twenty-eight pound pike on 
the troll, and was that morn- 
ing despatching it to be stuffed. 
“Not a remarkable fish . . . 
hardly worth stuffing, you 
mow...” Rich imitates the 
Dubliner, who is trying to 
conceal his pride in the fish. 
‘Personally I never stuff any- 
thing under thirty pounds,” 


this Rich. The chastened Dub- 
liner responds in the most 
casual tone he can adopt. “ No, 
no, quite so. I shouldn’t be 
stuffing this fellow at all if it 
weren’t so curiously marked. 
It’s a rainbow pike, you know 
... pure rainbow .. .” 

And Rich spluttered and 
sobbed and explained. He had 
told the Dubliner that only 
queen fish were rainbow col- 
oured, and that as a con- 
sequence of the queen’s death 
all the ordinary pike of her 
court would commit suicide 
within a week, taking any 
baits, and even throwing them- 
selves into passing boats. 

“ And will they ? ” 

“They would if they were 
crossed with bees ! ” 

We were still laughing when 
Patrick and Miguel appeared. 
Rich told the story, and they 
laughed too, Patrick remem- 
bering another shopkeeper who 
swore that a bunch of pencil 
shavings with a blue bead in 
the middle made the best wet 
fly possible! We collect our 
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tackle. There will be no need 
for particular subtlety in pre- 
senting the fly, but Rich, always 
artistic in his methods, decides 
to use a very fine hook and cast. 
“Not much fun in catching 
them on twine,” he grumbles, 
and quickly declares himself 
ready. Gaily we leave the 
camp, walking round the bay 
to where Patrick’s boat is 
drawn up. It is a good boat, 
well kept and fitted, no more 
than a year old. There is 
ample room for four, but not 
fishing room. The Novice sug- 
gests that he go with John, 
and so it is settled. We row 
under the bridge and round 
to John’s bay. John is already 
fishing most earnestly. He 
slaps himself, and bellows at 
sight of the company, “ Begob 
and it’s a pretty day we'll be 
having!”’ The Novice joins 
him, and the two boats sepa- 
rate. 

“Well, well, well! We'll 
show them how to be catching 
the big fellows,” sings John 
as he bends to the oars. The 
Novice hopes so, but has his 
secret doubts. The boat creaks 
and trembles. Water slops 
aboard frequently, but John 
sees nothing amiss. Turning 
the boat for a drift, he dis- 
covers that he has left his pipe 
at home. ‘“‘ Well, well, well!” 
He looks utterly miserable, and 
obviously won’t be happy with- 
out his pipe, so back we go. 
Half an hour later we take our 
first drift, John humming like 
a great bee. We are directly 
in the wind, and the water is 
running high, so that our flies 


are drowned at once. Johy 
swears that trout do not object 
to a draggled bait. The Novieg 
dubiously agrees that this may 
be so. ‘“ What’s the biggest 
trout you’ve ever caught, 
John?” John considers, star. 
ing up at the sky and dow 
at his enormous boots, already 
under water. 

“Why, begob, the biggest 
one I ever caught I lost wid 
me hook and rod too ...4 
mighty boy he was, big and 
fat as a bolster. “T'was like 
this. I was after taking of 
me coat to scoop him up when 
he took it into his head to 
slide under the boat. Me rod 
wasn’t enjoying it at all, s 
I tried to pass it under the 
boat too, rowing at the same 
time. The great beggar must 
have observed that I had me 
hands full, for he gets up steam 
and off he goes, rod and all. 
It wasn’t until a month later 
that I found the rod. Stuck 
upright in a mudbank way 
down the lake it was, and on 
the end of the line was a water 
rat about six months dead. 
No, ye’re right, there’s no er 
plaining it at all!” 

And John waggled his head, 
half in sorrow, and tured 
again to his rod. His fly had 
gone, washed off without doubt, 
but that he will not believe 
“Twas a rare fine fish that 
snapped it for sure! Begob 
and the next time he show 
his face I’ll have him!” And, 
champing fiercely, he attache 
@ great bunch of flies to bis 
hook. The boat is fairly littered 
with torn-off wings, but Joli 
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is not disturbed. ‘‘ ’Tisn’t the 
wings they like, after all—no 
more than ye’d be eating lace 
eurtains,—but the cream of 
their bodies . . .” And he 
squeezes @ fly or so between 
his fingers in illustration. 

By this time we are bumping 
against rocks, and John bends 
his mind to the problem of 
another drift. In the distance 
we see Patrick’s boat, drifting 
beautifully, steadily, with both 
Rich and Miguel fast into fish. 
“Begob and they’re in luck! 
That’s the drift we'll be try- 
ing!” And John slaps his rod 
down and grins at the Novice. 
“Jamaica Road, Bermondsey 
... that’s me!” And away 


we go, the patched oars near 
to splintering. 

The Novice meditates, gazing 
upon the mountains and nearer 


islands, vivid green against a 
misted blue. ‘‘ How green and 
fair the fragrant earth.” His 
affairs are in order. He visu- 
alises a neat paragraph in the 
Galway newspapers under the 
heading, ‘‘ Well! Well! Well! 
... Fatality on Lough Corrib,” 
and settles himself resignedly 
in the stern, lighting cigarettes, 
passing one to John, who imme- 
diately chews it to a pulp. 
Gulls fly screaming over us, 
and John scolds them. ‘‘ Quiet, 
ye schaming omadhauns! ” 
But they only scream the more, 
and scatter lime upon the 
Waters. Many songs begin to 
Work inside John, and stretch- 
ig back his head he carols 
sttange combinations of notes. 

: must be the ancient 
Trish glees that are spoken of 
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but never recorded. Curious, 
the Novice questions. ‘‘ Be- 
gob, no!” roars John. ‘“‘ ’Tis 
a song I heard in that Gaiety 
Theatre o’ yours. D’ye know 
it?” 

Now we are drifting in the 
wake of Patrick’s boat. There 
is a likelihood of fish provided 
the water has not already been 
too well fished over. We see 
a trout rise some distance away, 
and John rows desperately. 
“Oover him! Cover him! 
Now! Now!” But the trout 
must have thought that a 
circus was approaching, and 
rises no more. John blinks 
wistfully and sucks his teeth. 
“Bad luck, bad luck, bad 
luck.” We drift on. John 
mistakes breaking water for a 
rise, and strikes with terrific 
force, entangling his line most 
successfully. The Novice lab- 
ours at the tangle for fifteen 
minutes, and John thanks him. 
“ That’s the boy!” He pro- 
ceeds to light his pipe. ‘‘ We’re 
over a right place now,” he 
announces, and attempts to 
fish, only to find that his line 
has drifted under the boat and 
is fast. 

Of many pictures of John, 
the most lasting one in the 
mind of the Novice will be 
that in which he is balanced 
most precariously upon a very 
small jutting rock in the middle 
of a deep bay, manfully en- 
deavouring to unhitch the line. 
Waves break over the rock 
upon which he stands, but he 
heeds them not at all. He 
kneels and flounders and peers 
under the boat, lifting it, jerk- 
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ing it, tugging at the line, 
whistling disconnectedly, the 
while the Novice sits at ease, 
suppressing laughter with the 
greatest difficulty. His offers 
of assistance have been refused. 
“No, no, ‘tis but a small 
matter.” There is something 
noble about John’s attitude. 
He is not angered or mindful 
of discomfort, but is simply 
intent upon freeing the line. 
At last he succeeds, and rises 
dripping, well pleased. “‘ "T'was 
snagged in a splinter,” he ex- 
plains cheerfully, and scrambles 
aboard, examining his line— 
it is no more than stout thread, 
—grinning happily. ‘“ "Tis not 
even frayed ! ” 

Another drift is chosen and 
becomes a barren memory; 
another, and yet another, with- 
out even a sign of a fish. 


“They must have gone off 
the feed,” suggests John. The 
Novice has no comment to 
make. He has ceased to think 


of fish. True that he still 
holds his rod at the correct 
angle, and his fly must be 
floating somewhere, but his 
thoughts are not with it. He 
is enjoying the cruise, admiring 
many beauties. The sky has 
cleared, and the sun shines 
between cherubs of cloud. It 
is low in the west. There is 
@ pleasant evening air of ex- 
pectancy. Beautiful gradua- 
tions of colour are revealed. 
It is as though all things had 
been frozen and were only now 
reviving, spreading warmth. A 
white house upon a green 
mound shows up vividly against 
the purple of a distant moun- 


tain. Smoke is rising from 
the chimney, coiling in great 
smooth petals. Four swans fly 
slowly, lazily it seems, to some 
distant sanctuary. How run 
the legend ? . . . that four swans 
nightly carry the soul of the 
world to the Creator for re. 
newal.... 

A startling jerk upon the 
rod breaks the reverie. John 
shouts and stamps. “‘ Strike! 
Hold him!” But the fish has 
hooked itself. Somewhat re 
covered from his astonishment 
the Novice proceeds to play 
him most ungracefully. He 
is even a little annoyed at 
being disturbed, and refuses to 
give an inch of line. It isa 
largish fish, between two and 
three pounds. John bellows 
instructions and rows wildly, 
but the Novice pays no heed 
to him. His only concern is 
to get the fish aboard @ 
quickly as possible. It wants 
to do all sorts of things, but 
the Novice winds steadily in 
The fish ploughs furiously neat 
the surface, and with a lucky 
dip the Novice scoops him up, 
and John hangs gloating. “Be 
gob, and ye’re the boy for 
landing ’em! ’*Tis under two 
minutes since ye hooked him! 
Ye’d have lost him, though, if 
ye hadn’t done as I told ye!” 

The Novice can afford # 
smile. He is very glad that 
Rich has not witnessed the 
disgraceful exhibition, and 
secretly offers thanks that the 
trout was so well hooked. it 
is @ fine fellow, in good cor 
dition, an ounce or 80 
three pounds, John estimates 
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John is near to kissing it in 
his joy. He strokes it, looks 
into its mouth, and admires its 
golden belly. “Ah me, ’tis a 
peauty indeed... .” 

Hearing shouts, we turn to 
see Rich beckoning. Patrick’s 
boat. has rounded an island, 
and is making towards us. 
Evidently they have had enough 
fishing for the day. We won- 
der how they have fared. The 
boats draw alongside, and John 
proudly exhibits our solitary 
fish, stuttering and dancing. 
Patrick regards it with a pro- 
fessional air. ‘“‘Good! How 
many have ye altogether ? ” 

Slightly damped, John ex- 
plains that it is the only one. 
Rich smiles and winks across 
at the Novice, and Patrick 
scratches his head. ‘* What 
have ye been doing? Bird- 
nesting?” But John has 
peered over into the boat, and 
is struck dumb by what he 
sees. Ranged in the bottom 
are nineteen fish, seven of them 
as large or larger than our own, 
and the rest averaging a pound 
weight. Four of the largest 
have fallen to Patrick, though 
he has been fishing with a short 
heavy sea rod borrowed from 
Rich for the occasion. Rich, 
with his dainty tackle, has 
caught the largest number with 
two large ones and eight small. 
Heis very well pleased. Miguel, 
too, is happy with his one large 
fish and three small. The re- 
maining fish had been hooked 
by Patrick and landed by his 
son, who has been catching 
flies for the party among the 
islands, and whom the Novice 
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remembers as having received 
an odd toffee by his sister’s 
generosity. A good day’s fish- 
ing, all are agreed. The Novice 
is of the same opinion, but 
John’s feelings are too mixed 
for words. He can only mur- 
mur, “‘ Well, well, well, well!” 
and tweak his nose as if that 
were responsible for our failure. 

We land, and Rich selects 
@ fish for supper, and we leave 
the three to share the rest as 
they choose. The Novice re- 
gales Rich with an account of 
the day’s happenings, and even 
confesses to his crime. Rich 
chuckles and consoles him. 
“It might have been worse. 
I’m thinking John would harass 
Izaak himself. Dear honest 
John. We'll give him a rod 
and a book of instructions 
before we go, that he may find 
grace.” 

For supper we boil the trout 
in vinegar, and how good it 
tastes, eaten with new whole- 
meal bread from the farm. 
We sprawl comfortably, smok- 
ing, and presently Miguel joins 
us. Rich tells how, when once 
they landed for flies, he left 
his line trailing in the lake, 
and, upon returning, found 
every inch run out and his 
hook gone. ‘“ Only a largish 
fish could have gone so far... .” 

Dusk deepens, and the turf 
fire glows. Absent-eyed, Miguel 
sings @ quaint old love song. 
His voice is very sweet and 
clear. We do not speak, and 
presently he sings again, merrily, 
and his voice is like a bright 
little boat riding the low mur- 
mur of the lake. It seems that 
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we have no other home but 
beside the lake in that moment. 
We share each other’s thoughts 
without speaking. A third song 
Miguel gives us, and presently 
the Novice questions, ‘‘ What 
would that be called ? ” Miguel 
smiles a little. ‘‘ Sure and it 
hasn’t a name atall. "Tis what 
maids and mothers sing when 


they’re lonely for their own.” 
And he rose and stretched him. 
self, and pulled his great, hat 
low over his eyes. “‘ So long!” 
Saluting, he went noiselessly 
away. We sit on for a while 
in the quietness. At last Rich 
taps his pipe and sighs, “4 
great day.’ No need for light 
to find our beds. 


IV. 


We awake to a world gay 
with sunshine. The weather 
has quite changed. The sky 
is cloudless, and there is not 
a breath of wind. Silken mists 
rise and drift over the lake. 
The islands are mirrored in its 
surface. Rich runs naked into 
the water, swimming strongly, 
shouting to the Novice to 
follow. But the Novice has 
no such love for icy water after 
warm blankets. He contents 
himself with a scrubbing upon 
the brink. Returning to camp 
with heroic stride, Rich regrets 
that there will be no dapping 
that day unless a wind rises. 
“ We might go trolling for pike, 
though. . . .” There is no 
hurry. We breakfast luxuri- 
ously, sprawling naked upon 
blankets, warmed through and 
through by the hot sun. The 
farther wooded islands of the 
lake, screened by a heat shim- 
mer, have a magic air. The 
Novice would explore them. 
Rich agrees that it would be 
pleasant to troll about them, 
and maybe land. Methodically 
he handles spinners and traces, 
rigging two rods. The Novice 


tumbles food into a bag, and, 
wearing only shorts, we wander 
round to John’s bay. 

John is nowhere to be seen, 
but scrawled in the sand beside 
the boat is a message, “ Help 
yeselves. John E.” We need 
no further invitation. Baling 
the boat, we push off, rowing 
round, across shallows, under 
the bridge, and out into open 
water. It is utterly still 
Neither boat nor bird is to be 
seen. The only sound is the 
grind of our own oars. The 
world would seem to be et 
chanted, transfixed with light. 
Our wake spreads endlessly i 
long slow folds. Our very 
progress is a sin. The wood 
work is hot to the touch, and 
for the first time we are grate 
ful for the cool water leaking 
through the seams. The day 
has already a rare indefinable 
flavour in our minds. We am 
on holiday bent, a holiday 
within a holiday. Labour has 
gone from the world. All have 
seen the folly of effort. Be 
mains only laughter and trair 
quillity. 

Lazily Rich sets the lines, 
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propping the rods under his 
knees in the stern. He hums 
anursery rhyme, and the sound 
seems to press upon the water, 
patterning it strangely. Fol- 
lows a whimsical song of a 
maid in search of her lord, and 
Rich falls silent. “‘ You’d think 
they'd ordered silence that love 
might bloom... .” This from 
Rich, the practical one! And 
yet, why not? Anything 
might be. 

We are a mile or more from 
the shore. Peering overside 
where the lake shallows, odd 
rocks and weeds are seen, set 
asin amber. The spoons tug- 


ging at the weeds arouse Rich. 
“This won’t do....’’ He reels 
in, clears the hooks, and sets 
the lines again, relaxing as 
before. The Novice rows easily. 
We approach an almost round 


island handsomely wooded with 
pines. A pebble beach shelves 
deeply a few yards from the 
brink. We make a circuit of 
the island, vaguely hoping that 
@ monstrous fish, will be at- 
tracted by the spoons. But 
there is no pull upon the lines. 
We work round once more, 
Making up our minds to land. 
A memory of “Mary Rose ” 
comes to us. We feel that 
anything might happen, that 
the island might sink sound- 
lessly, vanish before our eyes. 
We listen for bird song, but 
nob @ sound is heard except 
the slow drip of water from 
the oars. Rich calls loudly, 
and a scuffing resounds through 
the wood. We laugh for no 
Nason at all and pull inshore, 
Wedging the boat most securely 
VOL. COXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXVIII. 
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between _ rocks. Pressing 
through dense undergrowth, we 
stand among ferns and ivy 
beneath the tall straight trunks 
of the pines. It is very cool 
and dim in their shade. We 
shiver and go forward, avoid- 
ing masses of violets and peri- 
winkles, twigs snapping loudly 
in the stillness. Ropes of ivy 
hang down everywhere, sug- 
gesting tree-top denizens. A 
fallen tree crumbles beneath 
us, and clots of soft white 
maggots are scattered. Oob- 
webs droop into our faces, and 
we retreat to the shore, gaining 
the boat with alacrity. “ An 
odd creepy place,” comments 
Rich, and the Novice agrees, 
pulling energetically at the 
oars. 

For a long time we cruise 
about without ever a sign of 
a fish. We become thirsty, 
hungry, and sleepy, and sight- 
ing an island with an inviting 
green stretch running to the 
water’s edge, we make for it. 
Landing, we empty the food- 
bag, and, without ceremony, 
eat and drink, grape - fruit, 
bread, cheese, biscuits, choco- 
late, and apples forming the 
meal. Satisfied, we lie back, 
presently sleeping soundly. 

It is late afternoon before 
we wake. Rich, reviving, yet 
has hopes of a fish. We climb 
into the boat, and troll with 
all attention for perhaps an 
hour. Wearying at last, Rich 
strips and dives from the boat, 
swimming and splashing till 
cooled, pretending, fishily, to 
gobble rising flies. Aboard 
again, the sun quickly dries 

U2 
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him. His body is _ richly 
browned by much exposure to 
the sun, and, rowing, he looks 
like an original man, a pagan 
withoutdesires. Desire awakens 
in him, however, with the first 
touch of wind. “We may 
have some dapping yet,” he 
hopes, and begins a search for 
flies. Mounted in the bows, 
the Novice keeps a sharp look- 
out, and on sighting a floating 
Mayfly, directs Rich at the 
oars, scooping up the fly as 
the boat bears down upon it. 
The search develops into a 
game. The flies are easily seen 
at long distances, and it is 
often a race to catch them 
before they rise from the water. 
In a short time we have per- 
haps thirty, gained by working 
backwards and forwards over 
@ mile of water. With so many 
in hand we begin to tire, and 
Rich suggests a return to camp, 
that we may be ready for 
dapping should the breeze 
strengthen. 

He is to suffer disappoint- 
ment, however. The wind dies 
before we reach the camp. 
Miguel has been watching us 
from the bridge, and he ap- 
proaches. “A bad day it has 
been. for fishing, I’m thinking, 
and we are in for a spell of 
clear weather.” Rich pays par- 
ticular attention. ‘ Sure?” 
Miguel smiles. “I think so. 
My father feels warmth in his 
bones, the sky looks like it, 
and the swans have flown down 
the lake as they always do in 
fair weather. I’m sorry, for 
the fishing will be ruined en- 
tirely.”’ 


“No matter.” Rich is cheer. 
ful again. He has come t 
one of his sudden decisions, 
“* We shall be moving on in the 
morning.” 

“Yell be leaving us?” 
Miguel stares down at his feet, 
“That’s bad news, but maybe 
I was expecting it. Ye're 4 
great fisherman . . . ‘tis spice 
and happiness to ye. Ye'll be 
coming again, though, some 
time ? ” 

* For sure ! ” 

No more is said. Miguel 
leaves us, to return presently 
with a large cake. ‘‘ Kathleen 
hopes the cake is lighter than 
her heart.”” We make tea, and 
Miguel joins us. He seems to 
have no words left. Presently 
John appears and Miguel 
speaks: ‘“‘ They’re leaving us.” 

John is crushed. He rocks 
from side to side, looks inside 
his hat, and kicks some turves 
to shreds. He pants and stut- 
ters, but no words come. Rich 
approaches with a rod in hand. 
He gazes at. John, and utter 
what might be an abracadabra, 
“Jamaica Road and Tooley 
Street!” And John responds, 
albeit mournfully, “ That’sme!” 
He sniffs. “Sure and Im 
sorry....’ But Rich will n0 
let him enlarge on his sorrow. 
“We're hoping you'll accept 
this rod... .” And again John 
is rendered speechless. He takes 
the rod in his hands, shakes if, 
smells it, and at last bellows 
unbelievingly, ‘For me?” 
Rich nods, and is at once over 


whelmed with thanks. John . 


presses the rod upon 
“Look! Mine!” All through 
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the evening he exclaims and 
mumbles with joy. 

Piece by piece we collect 
gear for packing first thing in 
the morning. Rich goes to 
fold the canvas boat, and John 
and Miguel go with him, each 
aching for a trial trip in her. 
In turn they row out and back 
again, and are astonished that 
the boat is so substantial and 
manageable. ‘“‘A marvel!” 
chuckles John. “She rides 
easy a8 a fly.” And, in that 
moment, Rich names the boat. 
“The Mayfly! It fits exactly!” 
As a kind of thank-offering he 
releases the flies caught that 
afternoon. “Go ye and ac- 
quaint your brethren that this 
craft bears their name. .. .”’ 

The camp is quickly straight- 
ened, and we are free to talk. 
The whole of our stock of turf 
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is piled upon the fire. It forms 
&® great mound that presently 
begins to glow and send up 
sparks like golden flies into 
the dusk. Burning through, it 
is a splendid sight, and we sit 
for a long time about it, enjoy- 
ing it, feeling that it is a fitting 
ending. It is past twelve when 
Miguel and John leave the 
camp. They will be up and 
waiting to see us go in the 
morning. The fire has crumbled, 
but will glow for many hours 
yet. It lights the tent, sym- 
bolising the welcome we have 
received. ‘A great people,” 
mumbles Rich drowsily. The 
Novice feels that he should 
add something, but for some 
odd reason all that enters his 
mind before sleep is a first line 
of a nursery rhyme, ‘ Cornu- 
copia is my name! ” 








THE SENOR SOLDADO. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


Don ANTONIO CANOVAS some- 
where quotes a seventeenth 
century Spanish writer on ques- 
tions of military discipline, or- 
ganisation, and so forth, who 
lays down this remarkable rule. 
The soldier, he says, will never 
give the lie to his officer, unless 
the superior has accused him 
of cheating when they are 
playing cards together. -Here 
is a flash of testimony which 
throws light on a military 
world very remote from ours. 
It had, indeed, its own prob- 
ability, as the fairies had theirs, 
according to Mme. de Sévigné. 
When you know, you see 
how a sensible and well-in- 
formed man, such as Don 
Antonio’s authority, can gravely 
have written down that odd- 
looking observation on military 
good behaviour. But to under- 
stand the probability, you 
must first catch your fairy, or 
your Sefior Soldado. Neither 
are easily found, not even 
“the gentleman soldier”; and 
that is one reason why we 
should be obliged to the 
Marqués de Fuensanta del 
Valle for rescuing, from the 
obscure state of an uncata- 
logued document in a press at 
the Escorial, the ‘ Treatise on 
the campaigns and other events 
of the armies of the Emperor 
Charles Vth in Italy, France, 
Austria, Barbary, and Greece 
from 1521 until 1545, by Martin 


Garcia Cereceda.’ The dig 
covery was made about 1870, 
and the authority for th 
genuine character of the MBS$§, 
is sufficient. The ‘ Tratado’ 
has only to be read to be 
vindicated from all suspicion, 
No human being who was set- 
ting about to forge sham 
memoirs could conceivably have 
compiled such a book @ 
this. 

It cannot properly be de 
scribed as a book of memoirs, 
and does not belong at all to 
the same class as our ‘ Quarter- 
master Surtees,’ or ‘ Costelloe 
the Rifleman,’ or the Freneh 
‘Sergeant Bourgoyne.’ ere 
ceda aimed at writing a history 
of the Emperor’s campaigns. 
If there is a large element of 
memoir in this treatise, the 
reason is that he gives a prefer- 
ence in his narrative to what 
he himself saw and could speak 
of as an eye-witness. He makes 
no claim to literary skill. I 
fact, he complains that his 
native city, Cérdoba, had not 
endowed him with any share 
of the genius of her other 801, 
Seneca. Every man of tha 
age had to make his bow from 
time to time to the illustriow 
Greeks and Romans. We cal 
cheerfully dispense with Seneca, 
even if he had come back from 
the dead for no other purpo# 
than to write the campaigi 
of Charles V. We prefer Cert 
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ceda, if only because those 
campaigns are now far less 
interesting than the men who 
fought them, and he who fought 
in the ranks can speak of his 
prother soldiers, their char- 
acters, and their doings, “‘ como 

ocular,” as he is so 
careful to let the reader know 
that he was. As for the man 
himself, he is now only a voice 
speaking from the ranks of the 
“old bands” of the Czsar 
Charles V., the greatest of all 
men and of any time—in the 
opinion of the loyal veteran. 
He does let us know, almost 
casually, that he began life in 
the household of Don Gonzalo 
Hernandez de Cérdoba, Duke 
of Sesa in the kingdom of 
Naples, in some boyish capa- 
city, perhaps in the stables; 
followed his master to Italy 
in 1519, and there on the feast 
day of Saint James the Apostle 
in 1522 listed in the Harque- 
busser Company of Captain 
Francisco Villaturiel. That is 


* to say, that he began his mili- 


tary life as ‘novel’ novice, or 
‘bizofio’ raw recruit, in one of 
the old bands, under an old 
soldier of the Great Captain, 
who had died only a few years 
before 1522. 

We must clear our heads of 
nearly all we know of modern 
armies if we wish to form an 
accurate idea of what these 
Old Bands were. They did 
not at all answer to the old 
regiments to be heard of in 
Napier and other historians. 
An old regiment differed from 
others only in this—that it 
had a long experience in the 
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field. But the Old Band came 
in the direct line of descent 
from the ‘ posse ’ of a Teutonic 
chief, through the ‘ mesnadas ’ 
of medieval Spanish barons, 
and the ‘free companions’ of 
a Hawkwood or of Bertrand du 
Quesclin. They were fighting 
men, and could be nothing else 
while they kept strength to 
march and handle their weapon. 
An oath bound them to their 
chief or their ‘ bandera ’—to 
live and die with them. The 
more, no doubt, than half 
legendary story of Munio 
Affonso, Warden of the Marches 
in the twelfth century at Toledo, 
shows the spirit, the ‘ bushido ’ 
of the type. Having sinned by 
killing his daughter on an un- 
just suspicion (quia ludebat 
cum juvene, says the chronicle), 
he repented, and sought to 
atone by spending his life in 
defence of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Archbishop of Toledo 
threatened to excommunicate 
him if he deserted his proper 
work. That he should atone 
was right, but his atonement 
must take the form of fighting 
Islam on the soil of Spain; 
and if he died in battle with 
the unbelievers, then it would 
be known that God had ac- 
cepted his repentance. Munio 
obeyed, and the day came when 
he found himself with his house- 
hold, his ‘ mesnada,’ and fron- 
tier guards hastily called to- 
gether, in face of a great body 
of Moorish raiders. The enemy 
was in overwhelming strength. 
To give battle with the guards 
he had with him would have 
been contumacious and futile. 
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He sent back all except his 
mesnada, and his only surviv- 
ing son with them, ‘for,’ said 
he, “‘ you must comfort and pro- 
tect your mother. To-morrow 
you will be the only living man 
of our house.”’ The lad refused 
to leave him, but was quelled 
by a violent blow in the mouth 
by Munio’s iron - gauntleted 
hand. The old Adam was not 
dead in the Warden of the 
Marches. For himself the time 
had come to work out his 
repentance, and his ‘ mesna- 
deros ’ were there to share his 
fortune, even to death. He 
and they fought out their rear- 
guard action, laying about them 
to their will. As he died a 
martyr for the Christian faith, 
we are bound to believe that 
his sin had been forgiven him, 
and that his appointed place 
was in heaven. His mesna- 
deros who died with him for 
the point of honour no doubt 
had their place with their lord. 
And if this story is not literally 
true, it was developed from 
the facts by some medixval 
writer of ‘ cantares,’ who saw 
what poetry could make of the 
truth. Then in time the chroni- 
clers, guided by the easy, criti- 
cal, no principles of the Middle 
Ages, put his poetry into their 
prose. If it was not in the 
prosaic sense true, it was well 
invented to embody the spirit. 
When one remembers the ‘ Die- 
hard 57th,’ and how Japanese 
Daiemios and their two sword- 
men have played the game 
almost in our own days, it 
ought not to be difficult to 
believe in the essential and 


spiritual truth of the story of 
Munio Affonso. 

In the sixteenth century the 
old medieval bond of loyalty 
between vassal and lord wag 
changing. The cash nexus be 
tween the national sovereign 
and his ‘soldados,’ his paid 
men, was not the same. The 
captains and soldiers of Charles 
V. admired him unspeakably, 
but there is a difference to 
be felt rather than defined 
between their tone about him 
and the devotion of that perfect 
knight Ramon de Muntaner 
to the Inclyt casa d’Arago, 
the illustrious House of Aragon. 
Still much remained. The 
sefiores soldados of the old 
bands felt that they were more 
than paid men, and good sub- 
jects, who served for their pay 
and allowances. When the 
cash failed, the nexus was i 
danger of growing slack. The 
Great Captain himself was of 
opinion that a general would 
better be in the midst of ten 


thousand devils broken loose’ 


than in a camp of mutinow 
Spanish soldiers exasperated by 
excessive delays in the distribu- 
tion of their monthly ‘ pagos.’ 
They were not unreasonable. 
They did not expect that pune 
tual distribution of pay and 
allowances which Dalgetty ad- 
mired in the Dutch. But they 
could grow very angry when 
the delay was too prolonged. 
Even then they were not deaf 
to a chief who knew how # 
put the case to them. 
Cereceda tells the story of 
one mutiny in Sicily which % 
@ picture in little of many 
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others. Old Bands had been 
prought to Sicily after a cam- 

ion in the Morea; no pay 
had been distributed for eight 
months. The Sefiores Soldados 
were growing impatient. Ugly 
charges of fraud on the part 
of the paymasters and other 
officers were being told and too 
readily believed. Then the 
‘motin’ began in the regular 
way, for nothing was more 
orderly in its own style than 
a@ mutiny of Spanish soldiers. 
The officers were set aside, and 
chiefs were named from among 
themselves. There was no mur- 
der. One captain who let his 
tongue run too far had a very 
narrow escape. If the harque- 
buss which was snapped at 
him within a few inches of his 
breastplate had not missed fire, 
he would have been a dead 
man. Even in his extreme case 
soldiers were found to protect 
him and help him to reach 
cover. When the officers were 
barred out, the mutineers pro- 
ceeded in their workman fashion 
to occupy villages, levy con- 
tributions, intercept the 
revenues, and reject all pro- 
posals for a conference. How 
far the turmoil would have 
gone, who knows? It might 
well have taken in the whole 
island of Sicily. Disaster was 
averted by the Maese de Campo, 
the Brigadier Sarmiento. The 
soldiers would listen to him, 
for he was the bravest of the 
brave, and the father of his 
men. When he called on them 
to hear him, they came and 
stood attentive. Then Sar- 
miento appealed to them on 
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the side of their interest, and 
also on the side of honour. 
Money, he said, had come in, 
enough to clear off half the 
debt owing to soldiers. Having 
mollified them by this welcome 
piece of news, he went on to 
put it to them, as brother 
soldiers, whether they did not 
feel that they ought to help 
their sovereign. His other sub- 
jects were paying taxes; ought 
not they to shoulder their part 
of the burden? And how 
could they do it better than 
by accepting four ‘ pagos’ as 
satisfaction in full of their 
undoubted right to eight. 
There was a noble wrong- 
headedness in the argument 
of the Maese de Campo. The 
soldiers might well have an- 
swered that they had shoul- 
dered their share of the burden 
by fighting hard and hungering 
not a little in the Morea. But 
the Sefiores Soldados felt that 
it was being put to them in 
the proper way by a man 
they respected infinitely. They 
took their ten shillings in the 
pound as payment in full, and 
trusted the Emperor to make 
the difference up to them some 
day if it pleased God to give 
him the means. Then the 
officers came back, and they 
all returned to the old routine 
as if nothing had happened. 

As one reads Cereceda, the 
conviction grows that these 
armies which followed “the 
conquering banners ” of Charles 
V. were a wonderful combina- 
tion of a solid central core 
and @ great, loose, surrounding 
element of confusion and of ever- 
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shifting instability. The cen- 
tral core was made of the old 
Spanish bands in its most 
essential part, and of the Ger- 
mans. They were far from 
being the whole of any army 
of his, or even normally the 
majority. Both were his 
natural born subjects, but with 
them were multitudes of Swiss, 
Italians, Albanians, whom Cere- 
ceda classes as Greeks, and, 
indeed, what not. All was fish 
that came to the recruiter’s 
net then, and for long after- 
wards. National armies were 
as good as unknown till the 
age of the French Revolution. 
And even then, what was 
the proportion of Frenchmen 
in the army which invaded 
Russia in 1812% Mercenaries 
were employed by all rulers, 
and they could always be 
trusted to fight so long as they 
were paid, or rather, were not 
too long left unpaid. It was 
@ strange world, that of Charles 
V., when a sovereign who never 
had enough money to meet 
nearly all the demands made 
on him could always draw 
crowds of men by beating the 
drum and promising to pay. 
If he had, indeed, paid regu- 
larly and in full, there would 
be no particular mystery. But 
he never did. Every mother’s 
son knew that not only would 
the pay be constantly in arrears, 
but that on the first peace, or 
even truce, whole corps would 
be ‘reformed —that is, dis- 
banded, demobbed, turned 
adrift, with money owing them, 
to seek employment elsewhere, 
take to highway robbery, or 


beg—sent, in short, to the 
devil. They were not sent home 
to be reformed, but just cast off 
where they were, which, asa 
would be in Italy, the leading 
theatre of the wars of that age, 
None can need to be told 
what this hand - to - mouth 
method of treating armig 
meant for the country. Per 
haps of the most degrading 
of all the miseries which were 
bringing Italy to ruin the worst 
was the constant presence of 
those brigands and sturdy 
beggars. The common name 
for them was the ‘ bisofios’ in 
Spanish. It was taken from 
the Italian ‘bisogna,’ need. 
We need, which meant we will 
have food, clothes, money— 
and women. The camps 
swarmed with women, who in 
many cases had simply been 
seized and carried off. Signor 
Villari retells the story of one 
Florentine married woman who 
had been taken captive by 4 
Spaniard and compelled to serve 
him. After years of slavery, 
it happened that the band to 
which her master belonged came 
in the course of its wanderings 
to the neighbourhood of Flor 
ence. She took the oppor 
tunity to murder her ravisher, 
probably while he was asleep, 
and rejoined her husband. 
There were, to be sure, many 
who followed the camp of theif 
own free will. Cereceda, i 
the course of his account of 
the march to raise the firs 
Turkish siege of Vienna if 
1532, records how the chiefé 
of the Spanish part of the 
army, some ten or twelve thou 
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sand men, mostly harquebussers, 
decided to drive away all those 
of the mob of women they 
were dragging behind them 
who were not licensed as “‘ on 
the strength.” The number 
of female camp-followers was 
2500. The unlicensed were, of 
course, to be left behind at 
the mercy of municipal authori- 
ties and angry peasants. One 
poor wretch, a Spanish woman, 
was caught trying to smuggle 
herself back to the band she 
had followed. She was hanged, 
though she was with child; 
and this, says Cereceda, seemed 
to the soldiers to be a most 
cruel act (cosa fea). The line 
between the discharged men— 
who were swarming up and 
down Italy—and those who 
remained in the permanent 
corps—the ‘ fijos ’ or fixed ‘ ter- 
cios’ — was never precisely 
drawn. When a band was 
dissolved, the officers commonly 
took a pike in the ranks of 
one of the ‘ fijos.’ There were 
eases when those ‘ reformaos,’ 
as they were called, were numer- 
ous enough to replace the whole 
staff of the corps they belonged 
to three times over. They did 
not cease to be gentlemen be- 
cause they were trailing the 
puissant pike, which was a 
gentlemanly weapon. They 
were looking for re-employ- 
ment in their proper capacity 
of officers, and not seldom 
they secured what they sought. 
Peaces and truces were short 
in the reign of Charles V. Men 
who had been packed off in 
one year were being eagerly 
asked to re-enlist the next. Don 
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Alvaro, Don Francisco, Don 
Pédro, Don Antonio, late ‘ re- 
formados,’ were hurrying here, 
there, and everywhere, each 
with his ‘ bandera,’ his colours, 
his drummer, and some money 
in a bag to tempt the scattered 
bisofios to take the shilling yet 
again. And they came freely. 
The next step was to organise 
the new ‘banderas’ into an 
army. Every army must con- 
sist of van, centre, and rear. 
There was a ‘tercio’ to form 
each of these natural divisions. 
And this is not improbably the 
origin of a military term which 
has puzzled some _ historians. 
A tercio is a third part. As 
the armies were in a general 
way small, a brigade of 2500 
or 3000 men under a Maese de 
Campo was enough for one of 
the three divisions. There were, 
of course, cavalry and artillery, 
and there were varying num- 
bers of independent companies 
of all nationalities, who were, 
after a fashion, the auxiliaries 
and allies of the Spanish legion. 
In after times the ‘tercio’ 
simply became a brigade or 
regiment of the standing army. 

On the face of it there seems 
to be little probability that an 
army so unstable, so diverse 
and wavering as this, could 
have been quite trustworthy. 
Add to all else that, as they 
were formed of different nation- 
alities, which were kept sepa- 
rate each with its own banners, 
an element of national rivalry 
and even hostility might well 
come in. It did. As one reads 
Cereceda, one becomes aware 
of a difference of tone in the 
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way he speaks of the men of 
other races with whom he 
served. He is not a braggart, 
but he quietly assumes that 
when the fighting to be done 
promised to be exceptionally 
hot, then we Spaniards were 
picked to do it. If any other 
soldiers were joined with us, 
they were Germans. Spaniards 
and Germans he classes to- 
gether. But when it comes to 
Italians—well, no doubt, Pros- 
per Colonna and Gonzaga, and 
first of them all, Giovanni dei 
Medici, John of the Black 
Bands, were noble cavaliers and 
good, nay, most excellent cap- 
tains. But the soldiers? Cere- 
ceda is never uncivil, but you 
see there was a difference. He 
had his merits, had the Italian, 
and he served ‘ Cesar’ as we 
did. But in the imminent 
deadly breach, or at push of 
pike, when there must be no 
going back, or when the harque- 
bussers have to stand firm 
with their matches burning till 
they can see the white of the 
enemy’s eyes, and then waste 
no bullets—well, to say no 
more, you felt happier when 
the German was with you than 
when what measure of support 
you might wish to rely on must 
come from the Italians. The 
Italy of that age was not mili- 
tary, but this distrust was not 
due wholly to a low estimate 
of the value of the many 
soldiers raised in different parts 
of the peninsula by native 
rulers and foreign masters. 
There was something else, 
and what that was stands out 
clearly in Oereceda’s account 


of certain events which dig. 
turbed the Imperial camps when 
Florence was subdued in 1539, 
The Pope, Clement VII. (Giulio 
de’ Medici), was then in alliang 
with Charles V., and with the 
Imperial support was estab. 
lishing the power of his f 

on the ruins of the republic, 
In August the town was starved 
into submission. 

Before it was occupied and 
disarmed, the Italians in the 
Papal Imperial army flew at 
the Spaniards. There wen 
14,000 of them; they wer 
concentrated, and were all in 
the plot, says Cereceda. Early 
in the morning they marched 
on the Spaniards, of whom 
6000 were quartered at Empoli, 
the castle of Lastra, and at 
Prato. Their whole force was 
larger, but 3000 were detached 
or straggling, as our own men 
in the Peninsula were but too 
ready to do after a success. 
They were somewhat careless, 
so Cereceda thought, for they 
did not look to be attacked by 
their allies. But they cannot 
have been without suspicion 
of what might happen, sine 
those who were nearest the 
advancing Italians fell in at 
once and attacked fiercely, not 
because they could hope #0 
win against such odds, but to 
delay and give time for 4 
general rally. Fernando Got 
zaga, and the other general 
in command after the death 
of the Prince of Orange (Philt 
bert of Chalons), came forward 
to restrain the Italians. Theit 
intervention was to no purpose. 
The 6000 Germans who were 
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quartered near the Spaniards 
concentrated with their guns, 
leaving five ‘banderas’ com- 
panies to be a grand guard. 
The Italians called upon them 
to stand neutral, for that no 
attack was to be made on them. 
But the Germans were saga- 
cious enough to understand 
that if the Spaniards were 
overpowered their own turn 
would soon come. They stood 
resolutely to their old military 
tradition of loyalty to what- 
ever banner they might be 
following. One of them, de- 
seribed by COereceda as “un 
noble Alférez’”’—i.e., ancient 
colour-bearer or ensign, set the 
example of charging the Italians. 
The others followed him. Mean- 
while, the noise of the captains, 
and the shouting, together with 
the rattle of the Spanish harque- 
busses, which were very busy, 
together, too, with the boom- 
ing of guns on the walls of 
Florence (for the soldiers of the 
Republic, who were not yet 
disarmed, struck in), had given 
news of the tumult for miles 
round. All the Sefiores Sol- 
dados within earshot came up 
at the double, and fell in. The 
Italians were driven headlong 
back with a loss of 500 killed. 
After such an outbreak, it 
may appear obvious to a 
modern reader that drum-head 
courts-martial sat in perma- 
hence, and disciplinary measures 
of a very drastic kind were 
taken all round. Nothing of 
the kind. The townsmen of 
Florence, who had had enough, 
persuaded their soldiers to re- 
turn to order. The generals 
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brought the Italians, whose fury 
was naturally enough much 
abated, to obedience. The 
Spaniards and Germans had 
won the match, and were con- 
tented to let it stand at that. 
The contending nationalities 
were encamped farther apart, 
and sent in different directions 
with two months’ pay in their 
pockets, and nothing else fol- 
lowed. Whether political in- 
trigue and confused patriotic 
sentiment were combined on 
this occasion with professional 
rivalry and bad temper may 
be pretty questions, but are 
not worth discussing. It is 
hard to attribute patriotism to 
any Italian of that age out- 
side of Venice, and the Vene- 
tians were loyal not to Italy, 
but to their city. Be that as 
it may, we see plainly why 
the Emperor’s ‘Old Bands’ 
drew @ line between Germans 
and Italians. 

With this strange army Cere- 
ceda did his twenty years and 
rather more of campaigning. 
Take the words of the Mar- 
ketenderin in Wallenstein’s 
Lager, and write them out 
freely. 

‘* Heute da, Herr Vetter, und morgen 
dort 


Wie einen der rauhe Kriegesbesen 
Feyt und schiittelt von ort zu ort.” 


There you have the character 
of the thing. The beginning 
was before Pavia. Cereceda 
marched with the army of 
Bourbon which drove Bonninet 
out of Italy in 1522. He saw 
the dying Bayard. He saw 
many things as they can be 
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seen from the ranks. When 
the Imperial army was break- 
ing into that park at Pavia in 
which, by his own folly, the 
army of Francis I. lay trapped, 
he saw his comrades break an 
opening in the wall and prob- 
ably helped. They took the 
trunk of a tree, and tied ropes 
about it. Hight men on each 
side gripped the rope ends, and 
swung the trunk against the 
wall till they broke it down. 
That must have been one of 
the last occasions on which use 
was made of that venerable 
instrument of war, the batter- 
ing-ram. As for what followed 
Pavia, including the sack of 
Rome, Cereceda turns with 
manifest disgust from the de- 
tails of this beastly episode, 
and, indeed, all that came till 
after he returned from the 


march to relieve Vienna may 
be passed over with no more 


than a mention. To me at 
least the best of his book 
begins when he was back in 
Italy, and was an eye-witness 
of passages in the Emperor’s 
wars, better to look at than 
the relief of Vienna or the 
invasion of Provence—namely, 
the adventures in the Morea, 
the capture of Tunis, and the 
‘ operations against Barbarossa. 

While the Emperor with the 
best of his army was fending 
Solyman the Magnificent off 
from Vienna, a counter-attack 
was made on the Turk’s do- 
minions in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, though not with 
more than partial success. The 
leader on this field was natur- 
ally the Grand Admiral Gianan- 
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drea Doria of Genoa. He was 
@ great personage in his. time, 
very active during long years, 
who won victories. It has to 
be allowed, however, that some- 
thing did too often spoil “ the 
feathers of round flying up to 
the mark ” with him, perhaps 
because, though Doge of Genoa, 
he was also a ‘ condottiere,’ 
and therefore one of a class of 
generals frequently accused of 
drawing wars out for their own 
profit. He would always do 
enough to maintain his repu- 
tation, and yet stop before 
doing enough to destroy the 
enemy. What he did in Sep 
tember 1532 for the good of 
his reputation was to storm 
Coron, in the Western Morea, 
@ port town once held and 
fortified by the Venetians, but 
now in the hands of the Turks. 
History, we are often told, 
never repeats itself, but things 
do happen at long intervals 
which are curiously like one 
another. Doria took Coron as 
the Crusaders of the Fourth 
Crusade had taken Constanti- 
nople some three centuries be- 
fore, and as Jervis took French 
forts in the West Indies two 
centuries and a half or so after- 
wards—namely, by running his 
ships up to the walls, throwing 
out gangways, and ‘ boarding’ 
along them. The Turks took 
refuge in the castle, but soon 
capitulated. It was a fact not 
very exceptional in those times 
that one of the Turkish leaders 
was @ former friar. Buenavel- 
tura was his name in religion, 
who turned Turk for love of @ 
Greek woman. Cereceda was 
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assured by credible witnesses 
who had seen her that she was 
a beautiful creature. He al- 
most implies that the renegade 
friar was not without excuse. 
After other operations, Doria 
sailed for Sicily and Genoa, 
leaving nine banners of Spanish 
infantry in Coron under Jeré- 
nimo de Mendoza, and giving 
his word of honour to return 
in five months. The year was 
well advanced, and the ships 
of those days avoided keeping 
the sea in winter. 

Of course the Turks soon 
collected on the land side, and 
so soon as the weather allowed 
their galleys began to blockade. 
There was trouble within the 
town—shortage of provisions, 
disease, and mutiny among the 
soldiers. They were, as usual, 
months in arrear of their pay, 
and a8 was equally usual, they 
were determined to make good 
by plundering the country. 
Our ‘ pagos ’ or pillage was their 
alternative, and the officers, 
who could plunder also, had no 
control over them. Still they 
held out, and contrived by 
means of a quick sailing ‘ brig- 
antine,’ a light half-decked 
craft fit to sail and to row, 
which ran the blockade, to 
send news to Doria. The 
Doge-Admiral was on his hon- 
our, and Charles V. pressed him 
to act. Socorro de Espatia 6 
tarde Tlega 6 nunca, help from 
Spain comes late or never, 
was @ common saying in the 
far-flung Spanish garrison of the 
age. But this time, if it did 
not come till August 1533, it 
did come at the last moment 


when garrison and townsmen 
were all but starved. Doria 
brought his own squadron from 
Genoa, picked up other war- 
craft and transports in Naples 
and Sicily and from Spain, 
shipped troops, harquebussers 
mostly, and brought his whole 
motley force of galleons, car- 
racks, ‘ naves ’ of various sizes, 
and galleys into the Adriatic. 
Cereceda, swept by the rough 
broom of war from the Danube 
to the Ionian Sea, came with 
him. Thanks to him we can 
look at one of the neatest 
operations of war on the 
water of the whole sixteenth 
century. It bears a visible 
likeness to the bold and skilful 
operations of Sir Samuel Hood 
in the Basseterre of St Kitt’s 
in 1783. Doria too, whatever 
may be said of him, was a 
mancuvrer, careful in prepara- 
tion, exact in his movements, 
and capable of hitting severely 
when it was his cue to hit. 
He had concentrated on the 
south-east coast of Italy, and 
he worked up the Adriatic, 
with an advanced squadron to 
keep a look-out for Turks 
ahead. The object was to gain 
a weather-gage from which, by 
making use of currents and 
prevailing breezes, he could 
drive a wedge between the 
blockading Turks and the town 
he came to relieve. Though 
Doria did not serve at sea till 
he was well on in middle life, 
he was @ thinking man, and 
had mastered the nature of his 
battle - field — winds, currents, 
reefs, depths of the water, all 
that the seaman must never 
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forget and must always allow 
for. The order of sailing was 
in three lines ahead, disposed 
to port and starboard—.e., 
three lines of vessels side by 
side, the ships following one 
another in their lines. The 
galleons and so forth, which 
were sailing ships carrying 
broadsides, were on the out- 
sides; Doria led the line on 
the right of the three. Between 
the two were the galleys and 
transports. The function of 
the galleys was to tow the 
sailing ships if the wind failed. 
Signals had been settled, every 
care had been taken to make 
sure that all men should be 
in their proper stations—the 
gunners at their guns, the 
harquebussers between the 
pieces and on forecastle and 
poop, the sailors tending the 
sails and steering, the ‘ cala- 


fates,’ the carpenter and his 


gang, below standing by to 
stop shot-holes on the water- 


line. Cereceda is full in his 
details of the good order en- 
forced. Like all the men of 
his age, he loved the pomp of 
war. He glows as he tells of 
the noble sight of so many 
ships moving together, with 
their flags displayed. He notes 
with gravity how when the 
decisive moment had come 
Doria hoisted the sacred ban- 
ner, never shown except on a 
great. occasion, on which was 
depicted the passion of Christ, 
by whose aid they hoped to 
conquer. 

In this order the Christian 
fleet. came on along the channel 
between Zante and the main. 


[Oct- 


The Turkish galleys were under 
way. Being light-built craft, 
which carried heavy guns only 
in the bow, they avoided coming 
under the broadsides of the 
galleons, but making good uge 
of the mobility given them 
by their oars they assailed 
the heads and rears of the lings 
of sailing ships at bow and 
stern. Doria’s ‘ capitana,’ or 
flagship, was severely mauled, 
His gunnery lieutenant was 
cut in two by a Turkish cannon 
shot. Damage was done to 
spars, hull, and on the water- 
line. But his galleon forced her 
way through. When the wind 
fell the galleys did their office 
smartly, and the whole fleet 
anchored at Coron—except two, 
In the varying calms and puffs 
of wind these unlucky ones 
came into collision and could 
not be freed from one another 
by the exertions of the sailors 
and the soldiers they carried. 
The aim of the fleet could not 
be neglected for them, and they 
fell behind. When they were 
seen to be isolated a swarm of 
Turkish galleys rushed at them 
and they were boarded. Cere- 
ceda says that there had been 
failure in management among 
the commanders of the two, 
but declined to burden his 
page with many words about 
this blot on an _ honourable 
occasion. When the anchorage 
had been reached the Christian 
galleys came swiftly to the 
help of the couple, The crews, 
though they had lost heavily, 
were still fighting at bay m 
forecastle and poop behind the 
cubbridge-heads, the barriers 
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geross the deck of the waist. 
The incident was not an un- 
common one in old sea fights. 
Both were recaptured and 
towed into Coron with 500 
‘ Janisseries,’ a8 Cereceda calls 
them, as prisoners of war. 

A good beginning had been 
made, Doria’s measures ap- 
peared to imply a promise 
that Coron was to be a basis 
of operations for an advance 
into the Morea. Jerénimo de 
Mendoza was worn out by 
fatigue and illness. He was 
relieved of his command, and 
succeeded by the Maese de 
Campo Machacao, whose repu- 
tation stood high. The soldiers, 
who were in as bad case as 
their commander, were with- 
drawn, and a new garrison pro- 
vided. It was time that help 
should be given. Cereceda tells 
how the fleet was no sooner at 
anchor than boats full of women 
and children began to swarm 
round. The half - starved 
wretches appealed piteously for 
food, and eagerly picked what 
. offal they found alongside. As 
for the soldiers, they had en- 
dured everything. Doria dis- 
tributed wheat to the towns- 
men and landed a copious 
supply of stores. The Turkish 
fleet went away. 

And now we have a picture 
of what the life of an isolated 
Spanish garrison “in partibus 
infidelium ” could be. When 
Doria had left them, the Turks, 
though driven off at sea, closed 
tound them on land. It was 
one long story of attempts to 
surprise, of skirmishes, of forag- 
ing parties, sometimes success- 
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ful, sometimes ambushed. Ma- 
chacao was killed in one of these 
affairs, and his old friend, 
Diego de Tovar, lost his life 
in a desperate attempt to carry 
off his body so that it might 
not be mutilated by the Turks. 
All was not admirable in the 
doings of the garrison. The 
sordid old business of ‘ pagos’ 
in arrears went on as always, 
and there were conflicts over 
booty between men and officers. 
Still they held their ground 
at Coron. As the town had 
been well fortified by the Vene- 
tians, it would have been a 
good basis of operations. If 
the Spanish soldiers knew that 
the orthodox Greeks were schis- 
matical, they thought but little 
of their errors. They lived on 
good terms with their Christian 
neighbours. COereceda thought 
it was ‘sweet’ to be engaged in 
fighting unbelievers in the in- 
terest of the true faith, and not 
in shooting down brother Chris- 
tians in Italy. He made great 
friends with a Greek philosopher 
(meaning clearly a  school- 
master) who was writing the 
history of these wars in Greek 
prose and metre. From this 
Luca Porfido of Athens, Cere- 
ceda heard a sad account of 
the miseries of the Christians, 
and more especially from the 
Turkish practice of carrying 
off their sons to be turned into 
Janissaries. They mingled their 
tears, but not without hope. 
But this was not the first nor, 
by a long way, the last occa- 
sion when the dissensions of 
the Christians proved the sal- 
vation of the Turk. Quarrels 
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began to blaze up again be- 
tween the King of France, who 
did for the Turks all any ally 
could well have done for them, 
and the Emperor. The garri- 
son of Coron was withdrawn. 
“We drew our foot from the 
stirrup when we were just 
mounting,” says Cereceda bit- 
terly. He dwells with emotion 
on the suffering of the thou- 
sands of Greeks who fled to 
Sicily or to Crete. And, in- 
deed, it was little better than 
pure wickedness to occupy 
Coron, to raise the hopes of 
the Christians, to stir up the 
revengeful malignity of the 
Turks, and to sail away after 
doing but little harm to the 
enemy, and after bringing hor- 
rible suffering on friends. The 
Sefior Soldado was not wholly 
intent on bloodshed and plun- 
der. Neither in the reign of 
Charles V. had he been taught 
that the heretic is a far more 
hateful enemy than the Maho- 
metan. Cereceda convinces one 
that the soldiers, on the whole, 
behaved well to the schis- 
matical Greeks. We could not 
have been so cruel as to refuse 
to share our rations with them, 
he says once. We can take 
his word for it that Captain 
Francisco de Sarmiento helped 
one Greek woman and her chil- 
dren with money. She and her 
husband met in Sicily when the 
refugees were landed, for they 
had been separated in the con- 
fusion of the flight. The hus- 
band offered to repay Sar- 
miento, but Don Francisco 
would not hear of allowing 
what he meant as a gift to be 
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treated as a loan, and said that 
his money was very well em. 
ployed, which was muy cabal. 
lero. 

Two years later our friend 
Cereceda was compensated for 
his disappointment at Coron, 
In 1535 it was his good-fortune 
to follow ‘“ the conquering ban- 
ners ’’ of Charles V. to Tunis, 
Then he saw the Emperor at 
his very best, and drew a pic 
ture of him which dwells in 
the memory. The _pestilent 
rivalry with Francis I. was 
suspended for a little space, 
An understanding of a sort 
had been arranged with the 
Protestants in Germany. 
Charles was free to play the 
Emperor, who by right of his 
office was the natural champion 
of Christianity. The oppor 
tunity was good. The Capitan 
Pasha Khairredin Barbarossa 
had seized on Tunis. The 
native ruler, Muley Hassan, 
had fled to Constantina, and 
had appealed to Charles for 
help. Ever since the thirteenth 
century the Moorish dynasty 
of Tunis had ‘‘ commended 
itself,” and had paid tribute 
(at least on and off) to the 
Kings of Aragon, whose repre 
sentative Charles of Hapsburg 
now was. So he had every 
just cause to strike in. And 
then it was obvious that when 
Khairredin Barbarrosa planted 
himself in Tunis with his eighty 
galleys, his Janissaries, and 
miscellaneous rabble of rene 
gades and what not, as also 
the thousands of slaves he had 
scraped together by his dese 
lating raids on Christian coasts, 
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he had made no trifling stra- 

ical mistake. He had put 
himself ‘‘ in the air,” and could 
be cut off. The eighty galleys 
he took with him were the pith 
and substance of the Sultan’s 
fleet. To catch them where 
they could not be supported, 
but would be tied to the stake, 
and must, bear-like, fight the 
course, would be a good deed. 
Charles did what duty and for- 
tune alike invited him to at- 
tempt, and did it with fore- 
sight, careful preparation, and 
in @ manly spirit. 

Cereceda is copious and lively 
in his account of the general 
rally of the Christian fleet at 
Barcelona—one hundred and 
thirteen sailing ships, including 
a Portuguese squadron con- 
tributed by the family of 
Charles’ beautiful wife, the Em- 
press Isabel, whom he loved, 
trusted, and lamented when he 
lost her; fifteen royal galleys ; 
and the galleys of Genoa, with 
Doriainecommand. They sailed 
under their sacred banner—the 
Passion of Christ. 

Every history of the Em- 
peror’s reign tells of the con- 
quest of Tunis. How first the 
Christians took the Goletta, the 
entry to the lagoon on the west 
of which stood the town; how 
it was battered and stormed ; 
how the town was taken; how 
sixty of Barbarossa’s galleys 
were destroyed in the lagoon ; 
how he himself fled and was 
allowed to escape with the 
twenty he had stationed as a 
reserve at Bona—these are com- 
monplaces. But what is far 
better—for our purpose—is the 
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picture Cereceda gives of the 
men—and the man who domi- 
nated all. The men were the 
best of the Emperor’s soldiers— 
Spaniards, Germans, Italians, 
and with them a crowd of 
volunteers from among the 
nobles of Spain and Italy— 
the flor y nata, the flower and 
cream of the south. The man 
was the Emperor. He left the 
actual direction of operations 
to the Marques del Vasto, or 
Guasto, of the Spanish Neapoli- 
tan house of Davalos. His 
part was to be the command- 
ing authority, and with that 
he was pleased to combine the 
setting of an example in the 
spirit and the ways of a knight. 
It is pleasing to note how 
calmly Cereceda takes for 
granted, just records without 
insisting on what was so mani- 
festly true, the superiority of 
‘ours.’ When a furious sortie 
of Turks from the Goletta drives 
in the Italians, the lost ground 
is recovered by the Old Bands, 
and they were not to be dis- 
lodged by any Turkish fury. 
Not but that the Italians played 
a gallant part in the final storm. 
They did, but if ‘ours’ had 
not been there, who cannot 
guess what would have hap- 
pened ? 

The highest level in the 
memoirs of Cereceda is reached 
when he tells of the march 
from the captured Goletta, 
round the shore of the lagoon, 
on sands, through clouds of 
dust, in agonies of thirst, as- 
sailed by Barbarossa’s skir- 
mishers. In the midst of it all, 
towering over it all, rides the 
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Emperor. His small body well 
proportioned and sinewy, but 
certainly not more than five 
feet two English measure, grew 
gigantic to the admiring eyes 
of his soldiers. His naturally 
pale face had turned livid under 
the strain of the heat, and his 
lips were cracked and bleeding. 
His very teeth were blackened 
by the dust. But he rode there 
impassive, lance in hand, al- 
ways nearest to the enemy, 
always where the danger was 
greatest, sharing to the utmost 
all his pikemen and harque- 
bussers had to endure, brush- 
ing aside, or only pretending to 
listen to, the expostulations of 
his generals who told him that 
he was risking the whole for- 
tune of the Empire. Nowhere 
does Charles appear more to 
his advantage than in these 
reminiscences of the harque- 
busser, and nowhere else is it 
so easy to learn why @ man 
who had apparently little in 
him to attract affection, gained 
the ardent love of his soldiers. 
After all this Caesar of theirs, 
the first sovereign in dignity in 
Europe, was, they saw, one of 
themselves. Whether he was a 
general they did not inquire. 
It is not by strategy that 
generals acquire the affection 
of their soldiers. The martial 
men of that time had a feeling 
for Charles such as none of 
them had for his secluded and 
quill-driving son Philip II. 
Cereceda would have earned 
our thanks still better if he 
had told us what the soldiers 
thought of the end of the 
campaign. Perhaps they 
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thought nothing more thay 
this: that they had beatep 
Barbarossa and plundered 
Tunis, and could now go back 
to Italy in triumph. Yet ther 
are indications that they wen 
dissatisfied that no more wa 
done, and that they laid the 
blame for the lame conclusion 
on Doria. The Capitan Pasha 
had left twenty galleys at Bona 
to be “a pear for the thirst” 
if things did not go well for 
him in Tunis. And he wa 
allowed to escape in thow 
galleys—which he used at onte 
for the purpose of ravaging the 
Christian coasts. Mr Froude, 
in his hasty way, says that 
Charles’ victory freed the wes- 
tern Mediterranean from piracy 
for a space. Not for @ day. 
It was precisely in the west 
that Barbarossa took his 
venge for his overthrow a 
Tunis, and the Emperors 
failure to destroy his enemy 
was consistent with his whole 
history. He had so many 
dominions, and they were all 
subject to their special perils, 
that he was constantly being 
called off from one unfinished 
enterprise to begin another 
The Turks had been well beaten, 
now the French and the Germaa 
Protestants had to be looked 
after. Doria was not the mal 
to convince him that nothing 
was properly done while Bar 
barossa lived. He had sent 
galleys to look at Bona. He 
knew that a squadron of galleys 
lay there, and could guess for 
what purpose they were & 
served. But he was prompt 
decide against the wisdom 
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attacking them. The pleas 
which are at the disposal of 


men who do not mean to be 
thorough were notlacking. Win- 
ter weather and the stormy 
months were growing near. 
They had done very well, and 
other interests called for atten- 
tion. If a Cromwell or a 
Napoleon, who never counted 
an enemy defeated till he was 
destroyed, had been at the 
head of the Christian host in 
1535, he would have finished 
with those twenty galleys at 
Bona to the very last, be the 
risk of storms what it might. 
Then Khairredin Barbarossa 
would have been cut off in 
Africa, with the broken rem- 
nant of his Janissaries, amid 
anative population which hated 
him. It would have been easy 
to hunt him down and make 
him share the fate of his 
brother Aroudj, who was driven 
from Tlemcen and slain near 
Algiers. Because he was not, 
he was left free to write the 
rest of his biography in blood 
and fire on the sea-shores of 
Spain and Italy. Doria was a 
great man after a sort, but one 
has @ suspicion that he did not 
wish to beat the Turks too 
much. If they had been fairly 
smashed at sea, then he and 
his galleys would not have been 
80 indispensable to the Em- 
peror as they were, and neither 
en Cesar have had equally 

cause to go on paying a 
handsome yearly subvention 
for the use of them. He 
could not help being a Genoese, 
& people renowned for having 
a eye always on the main 
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chance, and a condottiere, 
which, in fact, means a con- 
tractor. Was it reasonable to 
ask him to be indifferent to 
the danger of losing his con- 
tracts ? 

Barely three years after the 
victorious expedition to Tunis 
had dwindled to a mere “ cod- 
fish tail,” our friend was again 
an eye-witness of another escape 
of Barbarossa. He was in the 
fleet which played such a dubi- 
ous game at Prevesa in the 
Adriatic—of course, under the 
direction of Doria. As Cere- 
ceda was but a soldier in the 
ranks, he could tell only of 
what he saw, and in that there 
was much repetition. He would 
be far better worth quoting 
here if it had been possible for 
him to learn, and to repeat 
the truth concerning, the well- 
proved underhand negotiations 
between the Capitan Pasha and 
the Doge-Admiral. But he 
could not. At the outside he 
can only add a little to the 
testimony of many who knew 
that the charge brought against 
Stilicho was repeated against 
Doria. How came it, they 
asked in the fifth century, that 
Alaric, so often driven to bay, 
was constantly allowed to 
escape? In the middle six- 
teenth century there were many 
who put the same question 
concerning Doria and Barba- 
rossa. It is not one to be 
discussed here, for it has but 
little to do with the character 
and the actions of the Sefior 
Soldado. In 1538, too, Cere- 
ceda may well have begun to 
feel “‘ somewhat weary of the 
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wars.” Twenty years of hard 
marching, hard fighting, of 
storms at sea, and disease 
in the camp had, one can 
plausibly suppose, nearly worn 
him out. Men served to the 
end then. Cereceda makes a 
thumb-sketch of Antonio de 
Leyva, the most scientific of 
the Emperor’s generals, as he 
appeared just before his east 
campaign. He was so crippled 
with gout that he not only 
had to be carried in a chair, 
but to be fed by a servant. 
Nothing in him was alive except 
his head, which was as clear, 
and his tongue, which was as 
sharp as ever. But, then, 
Leyva was a commander, not 
@ soldier, who carried the 
harquebuss in the ranks, and 
Cereceda was no more. Not 
long after 1538 he passes out 
of sight. It seems likely that 


he went home to COérdoba, 
carrying with him the notes and 
narratives he had compiled in 
the leisure of winter quarters. 
At some time in his last 
years it occurred to him to 
give the moral of all he had 


seen. So he adapted, or in- 
vented, a fable concerning a 
fair lady and her suitors—Italy 
and the princes who fought for 
the mastery of her wealth and 
her beauties. The fable could 
be left in its repose if it had 
not drawn Cereceda on to a 
kind of rhythmus de con- 
temptu Mundi. He was no 
poet, and wisely kept to prose. 
It is most probable that he 
found his inspiration in the 
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solemn ‘ Coplas de Manrique,’ 
In a long series of short pary 
graphs beginning with “Quy 
son de” (what became of), he 
rolls out the names of captaing 
and soldiers who marched to 
the wars, and he asks or im. 
plies the question, “ Have they 
come back?” He puts his ey 
into Heaven, as they say ia 
Spain. “Oh great Lion, King 
of the Spains (old and new), 
where are so many knights and 
gentlemen and noble soldiey 
whom thou hast sent, or taken 
with you, to the palaces of that 
lady, to serve you. Tell me 
great Spain, have they returned 
to you? ...I ask after thos 
whom I saw, and who came 
in my time.’’ And then follom 
the long roll of the heroes who 
marched year after year to the 
palaces of Italy. If he had 
ever heard of the Hall of Htzl 
and the fate of the Nibelungs, 
he would not have spared # 
name them. Of the many who 
went few came back—and they, 
worn out, full of pain, andi 
poverty. Napier put it dom 
in plain words, that when the 
war ends, so does memory of 
the veteran’s services. Cer 
vantes had said as much by the 
mouth of Don Quixote log 
before him. He spoke for the 
broken remnant, the few su 
vivors of the battlefield and 
the more deadly pests of the 
camp, who were doomed # 
solicit, usually in vain, for some 
reward for all they had done 
and suffered in the days whet 
they were Sefiores Soldados. 
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BIBLIOPHOBIA. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


I READ the other day that 
the number of books published 
last year in this country was 
well over twelve thousand— 
an average of more than two 
hundred and thirty a week. 
The journalist who noted these 
figures seemed to derive a 
yague feeling of pleasure from 
them, and no doubt he com- 
municated his enthusiasm to 
a large majority of his readers. 
They felt, in some nebulous 
fashion, that they had been 
complimented upon a great 
national achievement in which, 
as citizens of the realm, they 
had some share. They thought 
of themselves as living on the 
very pinnacle of an Augustan 
age of literature, and they sat 
back in their chairs with the 
vague impression that they 
were very fine fellows indeed. 
There is, in fact, a type of 
person to whom columns of 
statistics and rows of ciphers 
are almost a form of flattery. 

Most of us may envy, though 
we cannot share, this facile 
optimism. Most of us, I 
imagine, are beginning to con- 
template with genuine horror 
the enormous remorseless stream 
of literary matter that pours 
from our printing presses and 
threatens to swamp us in its 
mighty tide. The number of 
people who are definitely aban- 
doning the reading of a daily 


newspaper is on the increase ; 


and in like manner we con- 
stantly come across men and 
women who have definitely 
turned aside from the great 
flood of contemporary litera- 
ture and have sought relief 
from the hustle and rattle of 
modern life by turning to the 
classics and great writers of 
the past. Nor can we with- 
hold our sympathy from them. 
It must be remembered that 
of these two hundred and 
thirty books which are launched 
upon us every week not more 
than, say, fifty at an outside 
estimate can be said to have 
even the most ephemeral in- 
terest or value. The great bulk 
is unquestionably negligible, be- 
neath the serious attention of 
any ordinary person. “ Every 
book,”’ said Frederick Harrison, 
“that we take up without a 
purpose is an opportunity lost 
of taking up a book with a 
purpose.” It is well said; 
and the wise man who keeps it 
in mind automatically elimi- 
nates from his consideration 
the great ocean of love tangles, 
soul dramas, heart throbs, and 
warm human tales that flood 
ceaselessly into our unhappy 
midst. 

It is true that most of this 
great mass of literary matter 
is printed on such abominable 
paper and cased with such 
execrable carelessness that it 
cannot and does not remain in 
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a usable condition for more 
than a month or two. If you 
drop a modern novel in the 
bath (I have heard of people 
who read novels in the bath, 
though it is a form of de- 
bauchery in which I have never 
myself indulged)—if you drop 
@ modern novel in the bath, 
you will find, when you come 
to withdraw it, that it has 
become quite solid. You can 
no longer separate the leaves. 
The book has become a sodden 
homogeneous mass of wood- 
pulp, and it is impossible to 
continue one’s perusal of it. 
Physically, then, as well as 
figuratively, the viscous stream 
of the mass of modern fiction 
does not last. The great tidal 
wave of books is upon us in 
@ moment, and in a moment it 
is gone—swept forward by a 
tremendous momentum to make 
room for more. Many of them, 
I am told, find their devious 
ways back to the pulping- 
machines and are used again. 
That same paper on which 
last week you read ‘ A Spinster’s 
Passion ’ will come before you 
again in a few months in the 
form of a new thriller, ‘ Cave- 
man Joe.’ It is, indeed, a 
form of economy, for the forests 
of the world, from which we 
manufacture our wood - pulp, 
cannot last for ever, and in the 
meantime a great army of 
writers cast their manuscripts 
upon the publishers and keep 
the great machine going. 

It may be urged that we are 
adopting an absurd and pedan- 
tic attitude in this matter. 
The critic will point out very 
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justly that the stream of fourth. 
rate fiction is of very littl, 
importance, that it keeps g 
number of people amused iy 
quite a harmless manner, and 
that no sensible person bothey 
his head about it. It is absurd 
to lash oneself into a fury 
about things so essentially trap. 
sitory or to sneer in superior 
fashion at those who, to ue 
Mr Belloc’s phrase, swash their 
bucketful of rubbish into th 
sea of modern novels. All this 
is true. Admittedly we have 
far too many bad books. But 
the genuine bibliophobe is not 
to be side-tracked or soothed 
in this manner; what cause 
him far more alarm than the 
superabundance of bad books 
is the intolerable plethora of 
good ones, and it is here that 
we come up against the really 
serious problem. 

Mr Gilbert Norwood ha 
written wittily and wisely upon 
this matter, and has drawn up 
an elaborate scheme for the 
destruction of books at the 
rate of ten thousand per annum. 
A Committee of fifty member 
would each year promulgate 
its list of proscribed books 
which should appear simul 
taneously with the New Year 
Honours List. There would 
be a special machinery to pie 
vent the ‘“ packing” of the 
Committee by authors, critics, 
publishers, and others who 
would naturally seek to ruil 
the scheme by concentrating 
on obsolete ‘ Bradshaw’ 
volumes of collected sermons, 
and what not. To prevent the 
sacrifice of genuinely populat 
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pooks, provision would be made 
for publishers to supply to the 
Committee a return showing 
the number of persons who had 

each of the pro- 
seribed books during the previ- 
ous six months; and accord- 
ing to the magnitude of these 
figures a book might be deemed 
immune for a specified number 
of years. There were several 
more clauses in Mr Norwood’s 
scheme, including an arrange- 
ment by which any person who 
greatly distinguished himself 
should have the privilege of 
nominating a book, or books, 
for slaughter. Thus a golfer, 
having won the Amateur Cham- 
pionship, might plump for the 
destruction of all copies of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion.’ Or 
we might have the Astronomer 
Royal, on his discovery of a new 
planet, electing to abolish Mr 
Edgar Wallace—a task whose 
completion would surely entitle 
the Committee to six months 
holiday. 

But I am being led into 
frivolities by Mr Norwood’s 
luscious fancies, and I protest 
that the matter is a genuinely 
serious one. For the real 
trouble is not the serious super- 
flnity of bad books, but the 
inordinate abundance of good 
ones, and herein lies a problem 
of the utmost gravity to every 
Member of the reading public. 
T use the word ‘ problem ’ in 
its strictly exact sense, and 
hot with its journalistic con- 
notations. Journalists are 
simple folk, easily bewildered, 
and the most ordinary sequence 
of events seems sufficient to 
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throw them into an agony of 
mental acrobatics about some 
‘mystery’ or ‘ puzzle’ visible 
to none but themselves. But 
the word ‘problem’ is rather 
different ; it means a nuisance 
or muddle for which the jour- 
nalist does not wish to blame 
the person or persons respon- 
sible. It is, in fact, a woolly 
journalistic euphemism deserv- 
ing notice and ridicule in the 
next edition of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage.’ 
There can be little doubt 
that we all read far too much 
nowadays and place far too 
heavy a tax on the assimilative 
powers of our minds. Reading, 
said Francis Bacon, maketh a 
full man; the same.might be 
said of suet pudding. And 
there is a real analogy between 
the intellectual and the physi- 
cal processes. To make know- 
ledge our own we have not 
merely to receive it into the 
mind and commit it to the care 
of memory; it is not a matter 
of passive receptivity, of ware- 
housing our information so that 
we can bring it out of store as 
we require it. The mind must 
act upon the material which 
it has received, assimilating, 
absorbing, and even transform- 
ing, strengthening what is al- 
ready present, enlarging the 
scope of its effective operation. 
The acquirement of knowledge 
should be an illuminative pro- 
cess ; for, as Newman expresses 
it, we feel our minds to be 
growing and expanding when 
we not only learn, but refer 
what we learn to what we know 
already. Each one of us surely 
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is conscious of this in his own 
experience. We come across, 
in the course of reading, an 
idea which strikes us at once 
by its novelty and its truth. 
We had not thought of it 
before, yet we can see that it 
is exact. It is a sudden revela- 
tion, lighting up some little 
field of our experience and 
correlating what was previously 
jambled and incoherent. And 
then, as this striking idea be- 
comes assimilated, we find that 
it turns into 2 platitude. We 
no longer pause to consider it ; 
we take it for granted. It has 
become part of our mental 
equipment, so that we are not 
conscious of its presence unless 
its application is actually re- 
quired. Some of us, I suppose, 
keep a commonplace book, in 
which we jot down fragments 
of wit and wisdom that our 


reading brings to us. If we 
turn over its pages we shall 
find that, the farther back we 
go, the more trite and obvious 
the entries seem to become. 
Knowledge, then, is not the 
collection of information, but 


its assimilation. There must 
be analysis, sifting and rejec- 
tion, co-ordination and syn- 
thesis. But just as gluttony 
defeats the end of healthy 
physical nourishment, so in- 
ordinate reading will simply 
clog the mind and induce a 
condition of mental torpor and 
inactivity. The power of 
reasoning and hard thinking 
will become atrophied by the 
mere surfeit of digestible ma- 
terial ; the ability to assimilate 
information will become pro- 
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gressively weakened. In th 
last resort we shall becom 
what the Bishop of Durhap 
recently described as “om. 
niscient babies,” persons who 
have acquired an enormoy 
mass of miscellaneous informa. 
tion on all kinds of subjects ang 
have lost all capacity for utilig. 
ing, applying, or synthesising 
it. Such a man is unabk 
to think accurately or reagop 
coherently ; the simplest logical 
process is beyond his grasp; 
he has no critical discrimins 
tion, but merely a jaded ap 
petite for facts which he ij 
himself quite unable to tést 
or verify. He has forgotten 
how to reject what is useless or 
to profit from what is valuable 
to him. He is a dabbler i 
many subjects and an expert 
in none. His reading is 
tirely haphazard ; he will tum 
from a German novel about 
the Great War to a popula 
treatise on relativity, and 
thence to a history of the 
Sumerians. He reads, not for 
instruction nor for recreation, 
but in mere voracity for the 
printed word. We cannot say 
of him that his knowledge # 
encyclopedic, for an encydo- 
pedia is at least arranged alpha 
betically. He is neither scholar, 
nor philosopher, nor a man 
culture. His mind does n0b 
exercise itself on the miseék 
laneous diet which is constantly 
shovelled upon it; he ba 
become a mere repository and 
his insatiable appetite for books 
has not enriched, but has ir 
poverished him in all the things 
of the mind. Nor need We 
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regard him as an oddity. He 
is becoming every day @ more 
and more representative char- 
acter; and thanks to the 
intolerable abundance of books, 
weare all in danger of becoming 
exactly like him. 

As far as the expensive books 
are concerned, the extent of 
a man’s purchases are con- 
ditioned by the length of his 
purse. If, however, he sub- 
seribes to a library, he may 

himself on the immense 
output of modern letters and, 
if he reads ceaselessly from 
morning till night, may reason- 
ably hope to absorb a moderate 
proportion of it; nor would it 
be easy to imagine a more 
efficacious method of _ in- 
tellectual suicide. The ordinary 
person—man in the street, gen- 
eral reader, or whatever you 
like to call him—is not, how- 
ever, tempted to such excesses 
and is content to plod along as 
best he may, eking out by the 
study of a particular book now 
and then which attracts his 
especial interest, and attempt- 
ing to disguise his hopelessly 
uncultured mind by reading 
the ‘Times Literary Supple- 
ment.’ In this way he may 
pretend familiarity with much 
that he has actually passed 
over, and may take his place 
reditably amongst those who 
have renounced the world in 
order to read about it—that 
8, amongst an increasing 
majority of his fellows. 

80 much, then, for the new 

ions. There is nothing 
abnormal about them except 
their quantity. The problem 
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raised by the appalling magni- 
tude of their numbers is simply 
that of selection; and upon 
this matter we shall have some- 
thing to say in a moment. Let 
us, however, complete our diag- 
nosis before proceeding to 
remedies. 

If we consider the cultural 
life of this country fifty or 
sixty years ago, we shall find 
that it presents certain well- 
marked features differentiating 
it sharply from the state of 
affairs at the present time. The 
contrast consists in the enor- 
mous growth during recent 
years of what is described by 
its admirers as popular educa- 
tion, and by its modern critics 
as ‘‘ General Informationalism.”’ 
A couple of generations ago the 
don or university professor was 
regarded with a sort of kindly 
amusement. He was a typical 
figure of fun. He was re- 
presented in caricature as a 
venerable and rather pedantic 
old boy, abstracted in manner, 
irregular in habits, a little care- 
less of his personal appearance, 
detached and remote from the 
bustling interests of those about 
him, given wholly to the pur- 
suit of learning in its most 
abstruse forms. Probably he 
knew more about Greek dra- 
matic literature than any other 
man in Europe; perhaps when 
he spoke upon astrophysics, all 
the scientific men in five conti- 
nents listened. He was gentle 
and unassuming, a trifle absent- 
minded, vaguely unpractical ; 
yet he was a human and lovable 
person, and those who sat at 
his feet knew him as a real 

x 
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friend and a superb teacher. 
He had published, probably, 
some half-dozen immense books, 
all of which were recognised as 
standard works. The circle of 
his reputation was not a large 
one; it was purely academic, 
and the outside world had never 
heard of him. He lived to a 
great age, and after his death 
his ‘Collected Papers’ were 
published in three volumes. 
Herein scholars found the most 
valuable of all his contributions 
to learning, the miscellaneous 
harvest of a life devoted with 
single-minded energy to the 
advancement of knowledge. 
The point to be noted is that 
he never attempted nor was 
ever invited to emerge from his 
academic aloofness into the 
brilliantly lit arena of public 
scrutiny. Popular applause he 
neither courted nor received. 


No journalist ever asked him 
to air his views on the modern 
girl in the columns of a Sunday 


newspaper; and when men of 
his calibre wrote in the perio- 
dical press, it was always on 
some matter connected with 
their own special field of know- 
ledge. They contributed, of 
course, to the journals and 
transactions of learned socie- 
ties; they wrote for the big 
monthly reviews and, on special 
occasions such as @ centenary, 
you found articles beneath their 
signatures in the weeklies and 
‘The Times.’ In general,-how- 
ever, it is true to say that they 
were writing for a_ limited 
public; for education, general 
culture, and the desire to 
be informed accurately upon 
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matters of contemporary im 
portance were still confined to 
@ comparatively small propor. 
tion of the population. 

The new era was decisi: 
opened by the introduction ang 
swift expansion of our present 
educational system; and the 
movement which accompanied 
it, undertaken at first in 4 
tentative and hesitating man 
ner, has to-day passed far 
beyond the experimental stage 
and has set its stamp upon the 
whole thought and mental life 
of our time. 

At the present it is not too 
much to affirm that for a fey 
pence a man may not only 
possess himself of any great 
masterpiece of classical liters 
ture, but may inform himself 
accurately upon almost any 
subject to which he may car 
to turn his mind, whether it be 
the principles of toxicology o 
the history of the Carolingian 
Empire or the methods af 
railway administration. Gone 
are the days when it wa 
possible for superior persons 
sniff in disdainful fashion ats 
‘popular culture’ contrasting 
vividly with their own @& 
lightenment and wide know 
ledge. Gone are the days whe 
the university don confined him 
self to writing laborious tex 
books and one or two advanced 
studies unintelligible to all save 
a few specialists in his ow 
field. We are all journalist 
nowadays; professors of bit 
tory write racy little hant 
books in which a close arty 
of fact and a capacity for swilt 
and striking generalisation # 
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combined with a neat use of 
epigram and spicy phrasing ; 
piologists and anthropologists 
condense into twenty thousand 
words what their predecessors 
would have expanded into half 
a million; economists make 
jokes and theologians speak in 
parables which are easily under- 
stood by the multitude. 

It is an extraordinary situa- 
tion. The whole field of know- 
ledge covered by human ac- 
tivity, so vastly extended dur- 
ing the past century and a 
half, has been, as it were, 
thrown open to the public. 
We have all become interested ; 
knowledge— or perhaps we 
should say information — is 
voraciously absorbed, and we 
stil ask for more. Nor are 
we disappointed. The supply 
has increased in full proportion 
to the demand. There must 
be many a man who finds 
upon his shelves some twenty 
or thirty of those marvellous 
little volumes in the yellow 
paper covers which can be 
bought for sixpence each. Yet, 
if he were to examine himself 
closely, he would probably be 
wable to say exactly when 
he had bought them all or even 
whether he has read them all. 
Is he in the slightest degree 
interested in astrophysics or 
in medisval French literature ? 
Only in the most casual and 
detached fashion. Then how 
Came these volumes upon his 
shelves? Probably he bought 

in a moment of vaguely 
awakened interest, in which he 
was struck by his own total 
of these subjects. 
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Something had to be done 
about it; there was, he felt, 
a real social stigma attaching 
to any one who in these en- 
lightened days knew nothing 
of cosmology or of Guillaume 
de Lorris. And so he bought 
the little book; and now he 
cannot even remember whether 
he read it, so hazy is his recollec- 
tion of its contents. 

I am far from decrying the 
value and still further from 
decrying the merits of the par- 
ticular type of book that we 
have been considering. But I 
insist that the value of such 
books is potential, dependent 
upon the use made of them by 
the reader as well as of the 
work put into them by the 
author. Moreover, it will be 
remembered that the burden 
of this essay is a protest, not 
so much against the number of 
bad books as against the in- 
sufferable multiplicity of good 
ones. Let us take the two 
points in turn. 

The proper study and assimi- 
lation of a book demands from 
the reader some proportion of 
the care and attention which its 
author gave to its compilation. 
It is easy to forget this, for the 
well-written book is always the 
easiest to read. Careless com- 
position always leads to ob- 
scurity ; clearness and right 
proportion are generally 
achieved only by constant 
watehfulness and laborious re- 
vision. Now the preparation 
of a short handbook intended 
for wide circulation is probably 
one of the hardest tasks to 
which a scholar can address 
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himself. He must be simple, 
yet he cannot allow himself 
space for detailed explanation ; 
he must be accurate without 
the use of obscure technicalities. 
Each phrase and sentence must 
be weighed ; every word must 
make its mark. He must be 
prepared to generalise boldly 
without sinking into mere im- 
pressionism. Fact, theory, and 
opinion must each have their 
place. A rigid economy of 
words must be observed; he 
must steer between the Scylla 
of an astringent conciseness and 
the Charybdis of a dry dulness. 
Continuity and proportion must 
run through the whole. If he 


succeeds in his task, he will 
produce something very near a 
masterpiece. 

The average reader, however, 
knows nothing of the difficulties 
with which the author has 


contended or of the immense 
labour in which the little book 
has been conceived. His eye 
is casually caught by the title 
on @ railway bookstall. He is 
not greatly attracted to maga- 
zine reading on a journey; he 
buys the sixpenny handbook 
and plunges light-heartedly into 
its perusal. He reads it through 
in an hour, and for at least 
half an hour afterwards his 
mind dwells reflectively on the 
history of the Holy Roman 
Empire or the law of diminish- 
ing returns or whatever it may 
happen to be. He is like a 
man who has been carried over 
a great sweep of country by 
express train. He retains a 
vague. general impression of its 
main geographical features ; he 


remembers the names of the 
more important towns through 
which he has passed. But his 
journey has been accomplished 
at such speed and in such com. 
fort that he was unable tp 
apprehend any detail or evyep 
to realise the immensity of the 
panorama over which he ha 
travelled. Nay, the easy 
rhythm and regularity of his 
motion may have lulled him 
into an acquiescent somnoleng 
which a less comfortable jou. 
ney would not have permitted, 
One might draw several morals 
from this elaborate simile; the 
most important, perhaps, is 
this—that the consciousness of 
ignorance is the beginning of 
wisdom. Increased knowledge 
should lead a man always te 
wards greater humility. 
Philosophy has been well 
defined as organised common 
sense. In like manner We 
might define knowledge as or 
ganised information. The great 
curse ‘which has fallen upon w 
to-day as a result of the ip 
ordinate abundance of books is 
that we have come to confound 
the two things, to regard them 
a8 synonymous, and to trea 
the acquirement of information 
as equivalent to the possession 
of true knowledge. Informr 
tion was never more easily, 
more rapidly, or more accu 
ately acquired than it is to-day, 
nor was it ever more 
pursued. My newspaper. cok 
fronts me every day with) the 
stern query, -“‘ How Much Do 
You Know?” The interrog® 
tive is followed by five ‘ general 
knowledge ’ questions to W. 
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the answers are given on page 
4, This morning, for instance, 
I was asked— 


(1) When was the Isle of Man 
sold ? 

(2) What was the amount 
id ? 


(3) who were the Remon- 

/  strants ¢ 

(4) What was Speke’s great 
discovery ? 

(5) When were English florins 
first issued ? 


I am thankful to say that 
I only know the answer to 
one of these questions, and if 
I accidentally came across the 
solutions on page 4, I should 
do my best to forget them at 
once. But I am afraid I must 
be @ very ignorant and un- 
cultured person, and I am sure 
that many of the people who 
breathe down my neck in tube 
lifts and tread on my toes in 
buses would hold me in hearty 
contempt as a complacent 
ignoramus. They themselves 
Never seem to stop reading 
from morning till night. How 
tan I hope to compete with 
them in the range of my in- 
formation? Why, indeed, do 
T not even wish to do so? I 
am genuinely bewildered by the 
whole matter—by the number 
of books which I have not 
tead and should wish to read, 
the larger number which I 
have not read and do not wish 
to read; by the number of 
things I do not know and 
ought to know, and the larger 
tumber which I do not know 
and have no desire to know; 
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by the trivial details of in- 
formation that seem important 
to others and the vitally im- 
portant matters which others 
ignore; by the abysmal folly 
of so many lettered persons and 
the deep wisdom of those un- 
touched by the scramble for 
general information; by the 
woolly jumble of verbiage that 
passes for reasoned argument 
in almost all discussion of 
public questions; and above 
all by the great mountainous 
immensity of printed matter 
that floods upon us ceaselessly, 
drugging our mental faculties 
and depriving us of the power 
of coherent and assimilative 
thought. 

When a State is sunk deep 
in corruption and the machinery 
of government is atrophied, the 
man who prescribes remedies 
must be counted a revolu- 
tionary. In an extremity of 
crisis change means revolution. 
And so it is with the matter 
which we are considering. 
Therefore I shall not embark 
upon any dangerous propa- 
gandist mission, but shall con- 
fine myself to putting forward 
three suggestions for general 
consideration. Others who feel 
more strongly may go on 
crusade—loot bookshops, smash 
publishers’ windows, and con- 
duct ritual bonfires of literary 
matter in Trafalgar Square. It 
is not my purpose to encourage 
this kind-of horseplay. 

The first point may be in- 
troduced by @ quotation. 

“TI believe,” wrote an old 
schoolmaster and poet, “ if the 
truth were known, men would 
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be astonished at the small 
amount of learning with which 
a@ high degree of culture is 
compatible. In a moment of 
enthusiasm I ventured once to 
tell my ‘ English Set’ that if 
they could really master the 
ninth book of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ so as to rise to the 
height of its great argument 
and incorporate all its beauties 
in themselves, they would at 
one blow, in virtue of that 
alone, become highly-cultivated 
men. - More and more 
various learning might raise 
them to the same height by 
different paths, but could hardly 
raise them higher.” 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
commenting on this passage, 
directs special attention to the 
phrase ‘incorporating all its 
beauties in ourselves.” That is 
the criterion by which we may 
judge the value of our reading. 
It is quality and not quantity 
which counts. It is only when 
we have assimilated what we 
have read that we have really 
made it our own. And this is 
@ general judgment, unaffected 
by the varying faculties of 
individuals. Memory is the 
store-house of the mind and, 
however roomy, cannot provide 
@ substitute for the active 
mental effort of digestion. We 
have all heard stories of 
Macaulay’s amazing retentive- 
ness of all that he read. But 
Macaulay was not a parrot, a 
repeater of set phrases, an echo 
of other men’s minds. He was 
perhaps the most positive 
thinker of his time; the whole 
body of his immense learning 


was coherent and dire¢ 
welded into a consistent philo 
sophy. His learning was man 
shalled by a vigorous, construe. 
tive, and assimilative mi 
without whose activity that 
learning would have been profit. 
less. And for us weaker vessels 
the deduction is clear. In theg 
days the need for selection ip 
our reading is so obvious as to 
need no emphasis. But we may 
go further. There are people 
who seem to collect information 
as others collect postage stamps 
or butterflies. It is a hobby, 
and no more; and we delude 
ourselves if we regard it a 
anything more than a hobby, 
By itself it has no relation to 
culture. Pursued in excess, 
indeed, it militates against eul- 
ture. The idea that it is im 
possible to be an intelligent 
member of society unless one 
constantly ‘keeps abreast’ of 
an imaginary stream of ever 
broadening culture—and that 
one can only do this by 
cessantly reading new books,— 
that idea is false and evel 
dangerous. 

And this leads on to om 
second point. We shall al 
read, and wish to read @ ee 
tain number of new books 
But we shall not allow ou 
selves to be whirled into con 
stant search for novelty. Beat 
ing a new book is like meeting 
@ new acquaintance for the 
first time; and although we 
are all constantly making new 
friends and coming in contad 
with different groups of people, 
yet it is a sorry business i 
we can only do this at the cost 
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of forgetting our old friends. 
And so with books and reading. 
For each of us there are a few 
pooks—perhaps half a dozen 
at the most—to which we can 
constantly return, and in whose 


company we never fail to find 


ure. We can read and 
re-read them without any sense 
of tedium; we can dip into 
them casually in an odd five 
minutes and feel that the time 
has been well spent; for 
months on end they may re- 
main untouched upon our 
shelves, but sooner or later the 
hand will be reached out and 
the joy of an old friendship 
rediscovered. We do not agree 
with everything that they say ; 
we know that they are not 
infallible or omniscient. But 
we are at ease in their com- 
pany; by whatever means, 
they help us to live more 
abundantly. We cannot ex- 
plain the hows and whys of 
the matter, any more than we 
can subject affection between 
friends to detailed analysis. 
But the man who has found 
& book (or perhaps several 
books) which he can know 
and love thus intimately is 
fortunate indeed; and he will 
be foolish if, in pursuit of 
em new and untried, he 

es what is fragrant and 
familiar. 


Finally, let all our reading 
be done with purpose. Let us 
Constantly ask ourselves the 
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question, ‘“‘ Why am I reading 
this book?” And if the an- 
swer is unsatisfactory, let the 
volume be cast aside. This 
may sound rather drastic, but 
it may be added that amuse- 
ment and recreation are as 
legitimate purposes in reading 
as instruction. What we have 
to guard against is a lazy lack 
of discrimination in our choice 
of books. No one who has a 
day’s work to do can afford to 
read in a haphazard dilettante 
fashion; life is too short for 
these intellectual luxuries. The 
point is that in a world which 
contains so many interesting 
things and so many admirable 
books about them, one must be 
prepared to exercise restraint 
if the keenness of appetite and 
appreciation is to be preserved. 
The human mind has a limited 
capacity, and beyond certain 
limits it can only become 
broader at the expense of be- 
coming more shallow. If a 
wise and purposeful discrimina- 
tion is constantly exerted, then 
our reading may again become 
to us a thing of joy and pleasure, 
a gateway into another and 
more beautiful world. Other- 
wise, in a woolly search for 
information, we shall clog our 
minds with a miscellaneous 
mass of indigestible material, 
and the mighty tide of con- 
temporary printed matter will 
overwhelm us and whirl us 
into chattering insanity. 
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BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


Vv. DYNAMITE. 


THURSDAY ISLAND is the 
stepping - off place for New 
Guinea; and New Guinea, a 
land of mystery, was credited 
with a great many things that 
were never there. This opened 
the way for men of enterprise 
to volunteer to show people 
where these things were, pro- 
vided that the people in 
question paid all the expenses. 

One of the most active of 
these enterprising folk was a 
person named Slea, a fair- 


haired man with a brisk and 
engaging manner, whose re- 


sourcefulness in thinking of 
things to look for was only 
equalled by his genius for find- 
ing people willing to pay him 
to look for them. Well, one 
day Slea arrived at Thursday 
Island by a north-bound mail- 
boat, accompanied by two 
young Englishmen, who were 
possessed of charming manners, 
ample means, and a boyish 
craving for adventure, but very 
little experience. Slea an- 
nounced that they wanted to 
buy a lugger, and engage a 
crew for a three months’ cruise. 
When sounded as to where this 
cruise was to take them he 
developed a profound and 
canny reticence. Only one 
thing seemed clear—namely, 
that they were going to Look 
for Something, which, pre- 


sumably, was to bring them 
wealth. 

“You fellows who live here,” 
he said once when he was 
lunching at Royal George's 
station—which was the only 
occasion on which he ever 
expanded to any extent— 
“ have all got your heads down 
in the water like a lot of ducks 
fishing in a pond, and only 
your tails left above surface to 
scan the horizon with—so 
naturally you don’t see much. 
All you think of is pearl-shell 
and béche-de-mer. None of 
you ever think of looking o 
shore for anything.” 

When they tried to make 
him talk further, however, he 
refused to be drawn. Looking 
very knowing and supremely 
confident, he breezily turned 
the conversation into another 
channel, passing a sly wink to 
his two young associates, who 
smiled to each other and 
thought him a wonderful fellow. 
Even Royal George and the 
other local men present were 
led to wonder, for Slea’s self- 
confidence was very convile 
ing; and he had been in those 
parts previously with a welk 
known exploring expedition 
which had penetrated a good 
way into the interior of New 
Guinea through hitherto ub 
explored country. 
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Anyway, Royal George 
fnally sold him a lugger— 
admittedly not a8 new as she 
ued to be, but absolutely 
sound, and a splendid sea- 
poat ; he had a new one coming 
up from Brisbane, and didn’t 
want to increase his fleet. So 
Slea paid him with a cheque 
on Sydney, and had _ the 
Joanna. 

Burton found a crew, sold 
him three months’ provisions 
and all the trade-goods and 
gear wanted, including a Hong- 
Kong dinghy. He had gone to 
the trouble of entertaining the 
two young Englishmen by 
themselves once or twice, and 
discovered that the elder of 
them took responsibility for 
the finances. He paid Slea 
promptly for everything with 
his own cheques on Sydney. 
So Burton saw to it that he 
received the young fellow’s 
cheque and not Slea’s. Another 
secret that he managed to 
probe, with no more delicate 
instrument than a bottle of 
whisky, was that the ‘ treasure ’ 
they were out to seek was a 
guano island. 

“Well, boys,” he said when 
he learnt this, “‘I hope you'll 
find it; but my humble guess 
is that ‘what you'll collect: most 
of will be Experience.” 

Oh, well, said these care- 
free youths, that was what 
they were out for—to see Life, 
dash it all! Burton agreed 
that they would see certain 
aspects of that, anyway. 

A few days later the Joanna 
sailed, and those who saw the 
party off indulged in jocular 
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speculation as to how their 
venture would end. 

So many ships pass through 
Thursday Island, however, and 
80 many people, strange and 
otherwise, that few remain long 
in the memory of the islanders 
unless they happen to have left 
behind them some good stories 
or some bad debts; and as 
Slea’s party didn’t appear to 
have left either, they were soon 
forgotten. Then, a month after 
their departure, Royal George’s 
new lugger turned up; and she 
provided them with an entirely 
new kind of sensation, because 
she was filled with dynamite. 

When Royal George went 
proudly aboard to inspect his 
new purchase, and was asked 
not to knock his cigar-ash on 
to the hatch because there were 
fifty cases of dynamite under- 
neath it, he threw his cigar 
away as if it had stung him, 
and almost jumped overside 
after it. Then he delivered a 
broadside of remarks at the 
Kanaka skipper that itself was 
almost enough to cause spon- 
taneous combustion. And fin- 
ally, having thus disburdened 
himself, as it were, of all 
igneous matter, both concrete 
and abstract, he asked, in a 
comparatively calm voice, who 
had put this damned stuff 
aboard, and why. 

Well, it appeared that Bur- 
ton’s people—Bruce & Co.— 
were at the bottom of it. As 
a matter of fact, it was getting 
to a point in the Straits now 
where you could hardly stir 
without bumping into Bruce & 
Co. in some form or other. 

x2 
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They were well on the way to 
become a darned nuisance, 
though admittedly they were 
extremely useful in some things. 
It appeared that their Nor- 
manton branch had ordered 
the dynamite for the Croydon 
goldfields, and that, as none of 
the steamers would take it, 
their Brisbane people finally 
had hit upon the expedient of 
shipping it up by George Royle’s 
new lugger. That would get it 
as far as Thursday Island, any- 
way. After that it would be 
up to Burton to find a way 
of getting it down to Nor- 
manton, which lies some five 
hundred miles south of Thurs- 
day Island on the west side of 
the Cape York Peninsula. So 
he would have to go and have 
@ few frank words with Burton 
right away. 

He accordingly instructed 
Dick Samoa, the Kanaka, to 
sail her across to Thursday 
Island, and anchor her off 
Bruce’s jetty. Royal George 
did not accompany him, but 
sailed across in his own cutter, 
keeping at what he considered 
to be a safe distance—namely, 
about half a mile; and as the 
cutter was much faster than 
the lugger, he had to adopt the 
most extraordinary sailing tac- 
tics to avoid overtaking her. 
. The people on Thursday Island 
who noticed his approach con- 
cluded that he was drunk—an 
occurrence which, I may add, 
was not entirely unknown with 
him. 

On arrival, the first thing he 
did was to order Dick Samoa 
to move the lugger out away 


beyond the hulk, because Dick, 
with his mind set on being gg 
near as possible to the soureg 
of gin supplies, had anchored 
her just off the beach. Then 
he went in to see Burton. 

He told Burton that J. B.& 
Co. were getting too high 
handed altogether, that they 
had entirely overstepped the 
limit with his lugger, and he 
wasn’t going to stand it. Bur 
ton, looking very surprised and 
sympathetic, drew up a chair 
for him, gave him a cigar, and 
asked what the trouble was. 
Royle told him. Burton, who 
had received notice of the 
lugger’s cargo by the last in 
ward mail, but thinking it time 
enough to face his troubles 
when they came had said 
nothing about it, expressed in- 
dignant surprise at his Bris 
bane people’s action, and asked 
Royle what he would like him 
to do about it. 

“Take it out of my lugger,’ 
said George. 

“Yes, but where am 1 
putit? ’ asked Burton. “ Stat 
ford certainly wouldn’t permit 
it on the island ” (Stafford was 
the Resident Magistrate), “ and 
I’m not allowed to put hazard- 
ous goods on the hulk. Oould 
you store it over at the 
Station ? ” 

Royle emphatically couldn't; 
and at Burton’s alternative 
suggestion that he should lét 
his lugger carry it on to Nor 
manton for a suitable rate of 
freight, he cast reflections om 
Burton’s sanity. So then Bur 
ton gave him full authority 0 
take the dynamite out of Dis 
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and store it wherever 
he liked as long as he accepted 
responsibility for it; but still 
Royle wasn’t satisfied. 

“Well, if you don’t know 
where to put it, I don’t see how 
you can expect me to,” pro- 
tested Burton. 

“ But it’s your business, hang 
it all! ” objected Royle. 

“Oh, well, if you leave it 
to me,” said Burton, ‘ I'll just 
keep it on the lugger. After 
all, she’s being paid freight for 
it.” But at this Royal George 
began to look almost as ex- 
plosive as the subject of the 
dispute. Finally, Burton agreed 
to go and see Stafford and dis- 
cuss what he should do with it. 

Stafford wasn’t very helpful, 
and the ultimate arrangement 
was that Burton should transfer 
it to an old lugger that he had 
lying in the harbour and then 
anchor her somewhere on the 
other side, as far as possible 
from the settlement. After 
which Royal George trium- 
phantly sailed his new lugger 
aross to his station, while 
Burton set himself to wonder 
how on earth he was going to 
get this calamitous stuff down 
to Normanton. 

He was relieved of this prob- 
lem during the night, but only 
to be confronted with a worse 
one. For the monsoon, blow- 
ing freshly, swung the lugger 
on to a reef, on which, when 
the tide went down, she heeled 
over on her side. This, natur- 
ally, caused all the cargo to 
shift, with the result that, when 
the tide rose in the morning, 
its weight prevented the vessel 
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from righting herself, and the 
water flowed in through the 
hatch and wetted all the cases. 

Burton, gazing resentfully 
across the harbour at his new 
incubus, quickly noticed some- 
thing peculiar in the way the 
boat was lying, and sent Acheen 
across in the gig to investi- 
gate. Acheen in due course 
reported what had happened, 
adding that he had restowed 
the cargo, put the lugger on 
an even keel, and that there 
was nearly a foot of water in 
the hold. So after despatching 
the gig back with a pump to 
pump out the water, Burton, 
with his mind full of uneasy 
thoughts about spontaneous 
combustion and all sorts of 
fearsome tales he had heard 
regarding dynamite, walked up 
to the Residency, reported the 
matter to the Magistrate, and 
requested his instructions as to 
what should now be done with 
this unfortunate shipment. 

From that moment on for at 
least the next thirty-six hours, 
it is reasonably safe to assert 
that, apart from their own busi- 
ness discussions, nobody on the 
island talked about anything 
else but dynamite. And the 
principal reason, of course, why 
they all had so much to say 
on the subject was that none 
of them knew anything at all 
about it. 

The Magistrate knew nothing 
about dynamite, so he sent for 
the Sub-Collector of Customs ; 
and, as the Sub-Collector knew 
nothing about it, he volun- 
teered to send for O’Keefe, 
who had done a lot of knock- 
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ing about and might know 
something. Thereupon Burton 
_ had a good idea, and sent for 
the skipper of the hulk, and 
the Magistrate had a good idea, 
and sent for the Sergeant of 
Police. The messengers who 
had gone to call these different 
people, having delivered their 
respective messages, accosted 
everyone they met on the way 
back, and, in portentous con- 
fidence, told them their con- 
ception of the facts about the 
dynamite. While the facts as 
related by each differed con- 
siderably, they all had the 
common characteristic of being 
highly alarming. 

So while the Magistrate and 
Burton and the Sub-Collector 
and O’Keefe and the skipper 
of the hulk and the Sergeant 
of Police all conferred together, 
and delved into reference books, 
and made suggestions to each 
other, the rest of the island 
was engaged in working itself 
up into a nervous ferment, the 
general understanding being 
that the whole lugger-full of 
dynamite was liable to explode 
at any moment. Some of the 
womenfolk closed all their 
shutters, had the canvas storm- 
blinds round their verandahs 
lashed down, and sat in their 
houses nearly suffocated in the 
stifling heat. Others merely 
hovered aimlessly about on the 
verge of hysterics, while a few 
started to pack sandwich 
lunches with a view to fleeing 
to the back of the island as soon 
as their husbands came in for 
their mid-day meal. 

Meanwhile up at the Resi- 


dency practically every op. 
ceivable opinion as to the 
dangers or other potentialities 
of wet dynamite were put for 
ward by the various member 
of the conclave; for although 
they admitted entire ignorang 
of the subject, it was not long 
before each of them began to 
believe he remembered having 
once heard something or other 
about it. One had a notion 
that moisture rendered it liable 
to spontaneous combustion, 
whereas another was convinced 
that water sapped all the 
danger out of it and left nothing 
but inert clay. A third be 
lieved that it was quite possible 
to dry it, but was emphatically 
contradicted by a fourth, who 
was able to cite a definite 
instance of a man who had 
started to dry some before 4 
stove and was blown into such 
small fragments that they 
couldn’t find anything of him 
big enough to put a wreath on 
And then Burton made the 
very engaging suggestion that 
probably the cases were til: 
lined, so that the wale 
wouldn’t have affected the 
dynamite at all. 

So obvious did this ide 
seem, and so great was the 
relief it produced, and, @ 
cidentally, so foolish did th 
whole assembly feel as a result 
that the meeting had to 
adjourned for several minutes 
while they each had a strom 
whisky-and-seltzer. Followilg 
that it was arranged thi 
Burton should send one of bi 
men over in the police gig @ 
open up 2 case of it and asc 
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tain the real position; there- 
upon the gathering dispersed 
for lunch. 
~ At the last visit of the Siam 
Rumfy Pott had again been 
engaged at the store; and as 
at that time vast quantities of 
pearl-shell were coming in from 
the circular reef that Jim Dry- 
neck now called ‘ Rumfy’s 
Ring, they had been glad to 
retain him to supervise the 
ighi and storage of it. 
So it fell that, on arriving at 
the store, Burton found Rumfy 
just locking up the shell-shed 
after checking in the morning’s 
deliveries, and accordingly 
instructed him to get lunch 
quickly, take the Malay car- 
penter across in the police gig 
and, with due circumspection, 
open up @ Case or two. 

To Burton, who by now felt 
quite convinced that the cases 
must be tin-lined, there seemed 
nothing hazardous about the 
errand he had imposed upon 
Rumfy; but to Rumfy’s 
friends, who came down to 
watch him go—and especially 
to the womenfolk who had 
heard about it,—he appeared 
in the guise of a local hero. 
Many wondered sadly if they 
would ever see him again. 
Within a couple of hours, how- 
ever, he was back, and made 
the disturbing announcement 
that the cases were lined only 
with waxed paper, that the 
water had got through this, 
and all the little cardboard 
boxes of dynamite inside it 
were wet. 

With lengthened faces but 
shortened tempers, the conclave 
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met again; and, having all 
meanwhile had time to think it 
over and to recognise that they 
really knew nothing about it, 
the Magistrate found immediate 
support when he suggested that 
they should decide that wet 
dynamite was highly dangerous 
and should be destroyed. This 
being unanimously agreed 
upon, he wrote out an official 
order to Burton to destroy it, 
and was proceeding to adjourn 
the meeting and thank them 
all for their assistance, when 
Burton artlessly requested his 
instructions as to how you 
destroy dynamite. 

** Blow it up! ” said O’Keefe 
carelessly; but the mere 
thought of this disturbed all 
the others to such an extent 
that they all sat down again 
to discuss the matter. 

Burton was for digging a pit 
on the far side of Horn Island 
and burying it; but Stafford 
declined to permit that in case 
somebody—intentionally or by 
accident—dug it up again, and 
was himself in favour of taking 
it out to sea and dumping it. 
Burton objected that some 
Kanaka diver might then find 
it and think it was gin, and 
blow himself and his lugger 
out of the water trying to 
broach it, for every one knew 
that dynamite could be used 
under water. O’Keefe believed 
the correct way was to burn it, 
and suggested the ingenious 
scheme of opening the cases 
and scattering the contents 
amongst the long grass at the 
back of Horn Island and then 
setting fire to the grass from 
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the windward end. This sug- 
gestion found favour with the 
majority, but lost support as 
_ §00n as they came to discuss 
who should carry it out; so 
finally Stafford, as Magistrate 
and Government Resident, over- 
ruled the meeting in favour of 
his own suggestion, and issued 
@ written order to Burton to 
have it taken ten miles out to 
sea and dumped. +‘ 

Burton got back to the store 
just in time to catch Rumfy 
before he went off duty. 

“* Rumfy,” he said, by way 
of opening the subject, “‘ you 
know more about dyna- 
mite than anybody on the 
island———”’ 

“Eh, sir?” interrupted 
Rumfy, not quite knowing 
whether to feel flattered or 
alarmed. 

“Well, anyway, you've 
opened a case of it and looked 
inside; and nobody else here 
has done that much,” insisted 
Burton. “So, a8 a compara- 
tive expert on the subject— 
as well as being a bachelor,— 
I commission you to tow that 
dynamite ten miles out to sea 
to-morrow, and dump it over- 
side.” 

Pride and misgiving struggled 
—or, let us say, “ had an argu- 
ment ’’—inside Rumfy for some 
moments. On the whole, pride 
prevailed. 

“ But what am I to tow her 
with, sir? ’ he asked. 

Burton considered a moment. 
Such things as tugs or steam- 
launches were unknown at 
Thursday Island in those days, 
and it was not the least likely 


that any of the pearlers woulg 
lend or hire him a lugger for such 
@ task. Then he had an idea, 

“The Watersprite is in hay. 
bour,” he said. ‘Go out and ge 
old Mainboom and hire her,” 

Mainboom, having run out 
of gin, was willing to do any. 
thing for ready cash. Next 
morning, at the end of a pro 
digiously long line, they towed 
the old lugger out by the wide 
eastern channel, away past 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
Islands. Rumfy and a littl 
party of blacks dropped back 
to her in @ dinghy and cast 
her unfortunate cargo, case by 
case, into the sea. Following 
which they made a wide curve 
and sailed back at a good pace 
to the harbour before a brisk 
trade-wind. 

The feeling of relief on the 
island that evening was re 
markable, and the amount of 
alcohol consumed was prodigi- 
ous. If the quantity of stimu 
lant they required after this 
incident could be taken as the 
measure of the strain to which 
it had put them, then it was 
very evident that the men 
folk of the island must have 
been through a very severe 
trial indeed. 

However, they had very 
buoyant natures and great re 
cuperative powers, so that, when 
next day, just as a homeward 
bound mail-boat was steal 
ing up to the hulk, they saw 
the Joanna sailing into the 
harbour, they were able #0 
take a humorous interest 
to what form of treasure 
Slea and his two young 
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companions could have found 
that brought them back two 
months before the contemplated 
termination of their cruise. 

“T expect they’ve come to 
porrow the hulk to load their 
guano in,” suggested Burton. 

* Been poaching in Rumfy’s 
Ring and filled up with shell, 
more likely,” said the Sub- 
Collector. “‘One more lugger 
amongst that greedy crowd 
would never be noticed.” 

“H’m, ‘ pearling without 
licence,” said Stafford with 
professional interest. ‘‘I’ll have 
to look that up.” 

“That looks like a branch 
of ebony sticking up over the 
hatch, by Jove!” said the 
Sub-Collector. ‘‘ The duty on 
ebony is...” 

Shortly afterwards the lugger 
came to anchor close in by 
Bruce’s jetty, and Slea and his 
two young friends came ashore 
in the dinghy. 

“Well, have you got a full 
cargo of guano? ” asked Bur- 
ton as they came up. 

The two boys smiled sheep- 
ishly, but Slea did not appear 
to be in a joking mood. 

“TI expect you fellows here 
could tell us a good deal about 
that guano,” he said, with a 
strong note of cynicism in his 
manner. ‘“‘Some smarty had 
been there before us and cleaned 
the whole lot out.” 

Strange to say, the by- 
standers’ comments on this 
statement were more humorous 
than sympathetic; whereupon 

resumed quickly— 

“However, we haven’t come 
back empty-handed, if that’s 





what you're. imagining—eh, 
boys ? ” and he winked know- 
ingly at the two lads, who 
smiled somewhat dubiously. 

“T hope at least you’ve had 
enough public spirit to make 
it something I can charge duty 
on,”’ said the Sub-Collector. 

Whereat Slea assumed his 
old air of canny reticence and 

replied: “I am not making 
any public announcements at 
present, gentlemen. But if 
Mr Burton could spare me a 
few moments’ private con- 
versation in his office I should 
appreciate it.” 

So Burton led him into his 
room in the store, outside 
which they had all been stand- 
ing, and the two young English- 
men came with them. Slea 
eyed Burton in silence for a 
few moments, manipulating his 
lips ponderously the while, as 
one who is about to say some- 
thing very impressive. Then 
he said— 

*‘ Mr Burton, has there been 
@ wreck around here re- 
cently ? ” 

‘““ Not that I know of,” re- 
plied Burton. “‘ Why?” 

“Not even a ship tempor- 
arily aground, that had to 
lighten herself? ” 

** Not even that, to the best 
of my knowledge.” 

‘* Well, that’s very strange,” 
said Slea, wagging his 
head thoughtfully. ‘“ Very 
strange!” Then, after a pause 
in which he seemed to be 
deliberating, he resumed, in a 
tone of immense significance : 
‘* Well, look here, Burton; be- 
tween us two,... cam... 
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you,..tell..,me... the 
price of dynamite ? ”’ 

“* Hh—h ? ” said Burton, half 
. Yising from his chair, and, for 
some strange reason, instinc- 
tively clutching his heavy ebony 
ruler 


“‘ That’s it,” confirmed Slea 
in @ condescending tone, 
“dynamite. Pretty valuable 
around these parts, I imagine.” 

Burton glared at him with 
the face of a man who, under 
extreme provocation, is pre- 
pared to commit manslaughter. 

“You are not going to tell 
me,” he demanded, tapping 
ominously on the desk with 
the big ruler, “ that you have 
been salving some dynamite— 
out of the sea? ”’ 

“You’ve got it!” said Slea 
complacently. ‘‘ That’s exactly 
what we have done. Fifty 
cases of it—floating about on 
the sea just east of Tuesday 
Island. I am willing to sell it 
to you.” 

With a sudden jerk, Burton 
flung the ruler away clattering 
behind him as if he couldn’t 
trust himself with it any longer, 
and flopping back heavily into 
his chair, said— 

“ Well, I’m damned! ” 

At that moment George Royle 
walked into the office, holding 
@ sheet of paper in his hand 

“Hullo!” he _ exclaimed, 
looking at Burton in astonish- 
ment. Then, catching sight of 
Slea, his expression changed to 
one of stern satisfaction. 
“Hullo!” he said grimly. 
“The, very man I’m looking 
for.’ 


“Good!” replied Slea, not 
at all convincingly. 

“I have just received this 
telegram from my Sydney 
agents,” resumed Royle; 
“mailed on by that steamer 
from Cooktown.” And he 
nodded towards the harbour, 
at the same time handing Slea 
the paper. The message he 
read on it was :— 


Slea’s . cheque dishonoured. 
No account. Instruct. 


“Damned fools! ”’ said Slea 
calmly, returning the form t 
Royle, who passed it on to 
Burton. 

** Who are you referring to?” 
inquired Royle hotly. 

“The bank, of course. On 
my way up here, when I found 
that all business with these 
parts is financed througb Syd 
ney, I wrote to my banker 
at Melbourne telling them to 
transfer my account to their 
Sydney branch. Evidently they 
haven’t done it.” 

“Well, anyway, until they 
do I’m going to attach my 
lugger,”’ asserted Royle. 

‘**That’s right!” chimed i 
Burton with sudden enthusiasm. 
** You attach her, George. Take 
her right away from here. | 
should do it at once.” 

“ But this is preposterous!” 
exclaimed Slea. ‘‘ All that’s 
necessary is for your agents to 
send the cheque to Melbourne 
for collection.” 

“‘ Very good,” replied Royle; 
“but I intend to hold the 
lugger in the meantime.” 
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“But what about my cargo? ” 
demanded Slea. 

“What cargo ? ” 

“ Fifty cases of dynamite.” 

The look that came over 
Royal George’s face on hear- 
ing this cannot have differed 
greatly from Macbeth’s expres- 
sio on seeing the ghost of 
Banquo. 

“What, another fifty cases? ”’ 
he gasped at Burton. 

“Oh no, the same old lot. 
He’s fished them all out of the 
sea and brought them back. 
It appears that dynamite 
floats.” 

Royal George looked around 
for an empty chair, and finding 
none, subsided limply against 
the wall. 

“Holy smoke!” he mur- 
mured. 

“However,” continued Bur- 
ton cheerfully, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
let that deter you from seizing 
the lugger. I don’t know what 
the laws of treasure trove are ; 
but if you can prove that the 
vessel he salved it with was 
actually yours, I’ve no doubt 
you could claim the dynamite 
for yourself.” 

“But I don’t want the 
damned stuff,” protested George 
plaintively. ‘And anyway,” 
he continued after a pause, 
“you're responsible for bring- 
ing it here. It’s up to you to 
get rid of it.” 

“Oho, no!” said Burton 
very decidedly. ‘Not by a 
long chalk! Stafford ordered 
that I should destroy it by 
dumping it in the sea—which 
I did; so that, legally, I’ve 


destroyed it. And I’ve already 
drawn up @ claim on the insur- 
ance company for it as a total 
loss; so that for me to touch 
that dynamite again would be 
positively dishonest. As far as 
I’m concerned, George, it no 
longer exists.” 

“You'd know it exists all 
right if it blew up,” asserted 
George peevishly. 

“Why,” replied Burton pen- 
sively, glancing out at the har- 
bour, ‘seeing how close we 
are to it, I doubt if I would.” 
Whereat Royle began to look 
quite bilious. 

“Am I to understand,” in- 
terposed Slea mildly at this 
juncture, “‘ that this dynamite 
has already been condemned ? ” 

** You certainly are,’’ replied 
Burton; and in a few words 
he related the facts to him. 

Slea thrust his hands deep 
into his trouser pockets, and 
stretching himself at full length 
in his chair, gazed for a few 
moments smilingly at the ceil- 
ing. Then he raised himself 
slightly, and turning a beam- 
ing face first at Burton and 
then at Royal George, said— 

‘* Well, well, gentlemen, what 
@ very humorous situation ! ” 

“* Nothing humorous about it 
at all!” snapped George. 
“The, the, the—the lives of 
the whole settlement are in 
danger.” 

‘* Yes,” nodded Slea thought- 
fully. “I can see that I'll 
have to move her out of this. 
I tell you what, Royle; I'll go 
across and anchor her off your 
station until I’ve been able 
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to set your mind at ease about 
that cheque.” 

** No, by heaven you don’t!” 
exclaimed Royle with great 
emphasis. 

“Well then, hang it, what 
am I to do with her?” pro- 
tested Slea, inviting the sup- 
port of the assembly with a 
comprehensive glance. 

To this Royle seemed, for the 
moment, to have no reply, and 
while, with dejected eyes, he 
appeared to be searching the 
floor for one, a newcomer 
entered the room. This was a 
thick-set man with bare feet, 
a dark beard, and the careless, 
well-worn clothing of a dweller 
on the outer islands. He was, 
in fact, Bob the Gunner, who 
worked at the pearling station 
on Mobiac—ex-naval rating, ex- 
miner, ex-navvy, ex-numerous 
other things; inconstant in 
them all because he was con- 
stant only to one dominating 
impulse—namely, the desire to 
escape from the constraints of 
civilisation. For the past few 
years Torres Straits had pro- 
vided a haven for him. Not 
Thursday Island—that was 
much too civilised—but out- 
lying islands such as Mobiac, 
nearly half-way across to New 
Guinea, where he could live a 
life that was a comfortable 
blending of the white man’s 
dominance with the black man’s 
indolence and easy ways. 
There were many like him in 
those parts. 

In one hand he carried a 
pair of brand-new, green and 
orange, knitted woollen house 
slippers. With the other hand 


he touched his hat jerkily t 
Mr Burton, who greeted him 
with a casual “‘ Hallo, Bob!” 

* Don’t want to disturb you 
gen’l’men,”’ he said; ‘ but *— 
turning towards Mr Burton— 
‘I wondered if you knoo any. 
body ’oo could make use 9’ 
these.”” And he placed the 
pair of slippers on the corner of 
the desk. 

“Knitted by me dear old 
maiden aunts in Gosport,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Aunt Em’ly done 
the left one an’ Aunt Liza the 
right. An’ sent out fer me 
birthday ‘to dear Bobby, to 
keep you cosy in the evenin’s!’ 
Key-ripes! An’ me ’oo ain't 
’ad nothin’ on me feet—barrin’ 
mosquito bites—fer a good six 
year! I’d be gettin’ corms, 
gen’l’men, if I wore them,” 
And he smiled affably round 
at the assembly. 

“* T'll get Rumfy to send them 
down to his parson friend i 
Wooloomooloo for his next 
bazaar,” said Mr Burton 
readily. “‘ But meantime, Bob, 
I want you to see if you cal 
help us here. Do you know 
anything about dynamite?” 

“*T do,” affirmed Bob grimly. 

“Well, now, what happens 
when it gets wet? ”’ 

** What, real wet? ” 

“Well,” said Mr Burton, 
“‘there’s fifty cases in that 
lugger that were condemned 
and dumped in the sea, and 
fished out again. Wet like 
that.” 

“‘ Gawd ’elp the lugger,” I 
plied Bob tersely. Whereat 
Royal George started nervously 
and Slea looked up at Bob 
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with an expression of keen 
interest. 

“What do you mean? ” he 

“Well, sir,” said Bob the 
Gunner, belatedly removing his 
hat, ‘dynamite, you know, is 
jest nitro-glycerine an’ red 
mud; an’ as long as they’re 
together it’s jest about as safe 
as @ quid o’ tobacco. You can 
whittle it—bite it if ye like— 
an’ chuck it about, an’ do 
‘most anything with it except 
smoke it. But when it gets 
we—well, then the _ nitro- 
glycerine flows out of the mud, 
an’ drips down to the bottom ; 
an’ nitro-glycerine by itself, 
gen?’men, is the devil of a 
stuff. A bit of a shake, an’ 
off it goes—ten times worse 
’n dynamite. 

“That lugger now — there 
must be an inch of it lappin’ 
about in the bottom of her 
hold, out of fifty cases; an’ 
if a dinghy was to bump into 
her comin’ alongside——”’ 

“ Stop it, you fool ! ” shouted 
Royal George, covering his eyes 
a8 if to shut out the awful 
thought. 

“Why, I’m only givin’ yer 
the straight griffin, sir,” pro- 
tested Bob, with a glint of 
mischief in his eye as he noted 
George’s nervous condition. 
“When I was out doin’ rail- 
way work in California, they 
wed to tell about their last 
storekeeper, old Jim Soggett, 
‘oo’s wife ran away with a 
nigger. One mornin’ Jim was 
walkin’ out to the blastin’ gang 
With a can o’ nitro-glycerine 
When a chap comes runnin’ 


after *im an’ shouts, ‘Jim, yer 
wife’s come back!’ an’ the 
shock it give Jim exploded the 
nitro-glycerine an’ blew ’im to 
pieces.” 

“* Well, there’s one thing very 
evident,” remarked Slea, “‘ and 
that is that I must move her 
across to the other side right 
away.” Then turning to the 
two young Englishmen, he 
asked, “‘ Will you chaps come 
with me ? ” 

But the two lads decided 
that they would prefer to bring 
their things ashore and stay at 
the hotel. 

‘* And you won't have her 
over at the station?” he in- 
quired of Royle. 

“‘T certainly won’t,”’ was the 
reply. ‘“‘ You can take her to 
hell for all I care, as long as 
that stuff’s in her.” 

“‘ It appears she’s quite liable 
to take me there if I’m not 
careful,” remarked Slea pleas- 
antly. 

“But mind you,” resumed 
Royle, with a belated effort at 
sternness, “‘I shall see the 
Government Resident at once 
and insist on his taking very 
strong steps to extract security 
from you for the payment of 
that cheque.” 

** Well, hang it! I’ve offered 
you the lugger—twice—in front 
of witnesses,’ protested Slea. 
But Royal George had gone. 

So Slea and the boys went off 
to the lugger, from which. the 
two lads returned a little later 
with their kit; and before 
they reached shore the Joanna 
was already under weigh. 

But the two youths did not 
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go to the hotel. Instead, they 
came back to Burton’s office 
and asked when the B.I. 
_ Steamer was sailing. 

In an hour, said Burton. 

Well, could they get pass- 
ages ? 

Certainly, said Burton. But 
what about their lugger—surely 
it was theirs ?—and their guano 
island? And had Slea settled 
his accounts with them satis- 
factorily ? 

Then—briefly, for time was 
short—the two boys unbur- 
dened themselves. They had no 
experience of such things, but 
as far as they could make out 
Slea was tricking them the whole 
time. For everything he bought 
for them he took their good 
cheques and gave his own, that 
were apparently bad. Then 
his guano island was an utter 
swindle. They were certain 
there had never been any guano 
on it. 

“Where was it?” 
Burton. 

** A big round sandbank with 
a@ beacon on it, up near the 
Papuan Gulf.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed 
Burton. “ Bramble Cay!” 

“* That’s it.” 

“Why, as long as there’s 
been sailing ships passing 
through Torres Strait they’ve 
been taking their first or last 
bearing from Bramble Cay. 
And you say Slea had the gall 
to claim there was guano on 
it? ” 

The boys made a wry grimace 
and nodded. 

“ Everything Slea did had 
the same sort of touch about it,” 


asked 


said the elder. ‘‘ We took away 
three months’ provisions, and 
after four weeks we seem to 
only have about a fortnight 
left. Where’s the rest gone! 
We don’t know. But we spent 
much longer at a béche-de-mer 
fisher’s island than we saw any 
sense for, and Slea was always 
sending us off into the woods 
to shoot, with some of this 
fellow’s black boys as guides, 
I expect Slea sold a lot of it to 
him. 
“ Anyway, we've come to 
the conclusion that we’ve seen 
as much as we want of the kind 
of life Slea can show us; and 
we think we've learnt some- 
thing of what a ‘crook’ is 
So we’ve decided that that will 
do us for this trip, and—vwell, 
home looks good to us. 8 
we'll say ‘ good-bye’ to what 
money we've lost, and if you 
could have our heavy luggage 
got out of store for us, Mr 
Burton, we won’t trouble you 
much longer.” 

So Burton saw them safely 
aboard the steamer; and by 
the time he had introduced 
them to the captain, and they 
had all had a farewell drink 
together, they announced cheer- 
fully that they were quite pre 
pared to regard it that Slea 
had not swindled them, but 
merely sold them some Experi- 
ence. Which, they admitted, 
was very much what Mr Burton 
had predicted. 

What with the departure of 
the mail steamer and the late 
ness of the hour, Royle didn't 
manage to call on the Magis 
trate that afternoon; but he 
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stayed the night on the island 
at the Burtons’ house, and next 
morning shortly after nine he 
was up at the Residency. The 
Police Magistrate (who, how- 
ever, liked to be called the 
Government Resident; so every- 
pody judiciously humoured him 
—in his hearing at any rate) 
listened with due condescen- 
sion to Royle’s tale, and then 
—doubtless by way of focus- 
sing their thoughts on the 
subject of his complaint — 
they both went out on the 
verandah to take a look at 
where the Joanna was lying. 
There was nothing there. 
They went in and got a field- 
glass and a telescope, with 
which they then thoroughly 
scoured the harbour and every 
visible stretch of water leading 
to it; but there was no Joanna. 
While the Magistrate under- 
took to consider what he could 
do for him, Royle, in great 
perturbation, hurried down to 
the beach and embarked on 
his cutter, in which he spent 
the day sailing all around the 
neighbouring islands, searching 
every sound and inlet for some 
trace of Slea or the lugger, but 
entirely without success. Feel- 
ing more concerned than ever, 
he returned to his station to get 
a larger craft, in which, next 
morning, he made a long beat 
right into the eye of the trade- 
wind down to Somerset, which 
lies in the Albany Pass about 
thirty miles on the way to 
Cooktown. But at Somerset 
they had neither seen nor heard 
anything of Slea or the Joanna. 
So he sailed back to his 





station vowing to have Slea 
hounded down by all the forces 
of the law, and sailed across to 
see the Magistrate next morn- 
ing to arrange about having 
these forces set in motion. 

He found, however, that to 
start the law moving from 
Thursday Island was almost as 
bad as to try to start a steamer’s 
engines from the promenade 
deck. 

There were no “ forces of the 
law ” in Thursday Island be- 
yond the four black boatmen 
who rowed the police gig and 
a white coxwain who was hon- 
oured locally with the title of 
‘Sergeant.’ It was obvious 
that Slea was well out of, their 
reach already. The nearest 
police station, as well as the 
nearest telegraph station was at 
Cooktown, four hundred and 
twenty miles away in a south- 
easterly direction, and the only 
way of communicating with it 
was to sail there in the face of 
the trade-wind, or to wait for 
the next steamer. Moreover, 
Stafford, the magistrate, de- 
clared that he could not issue 
@ warrant against Slea until he 
had some more conclusive evi- 
dence of fraud than. a mere 
wire from Royle’s own agents. 
He wanted either the returned 

cheque or ®@ statement in the 
matter from the Sydney police 
or the bank, particularly as he 
understood that Slea had 
claimed that the whole incident 
had arisen through negligence 
on the bank’s part, and had 
offered to take the lugger over 
to Royle’s station as security 
for him until the matter was 
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cleared up. In fact, to reduce 
it to its elements, Royle’s 
trouble was that he was laying 
a charge of fraud in Thursday 
Island, while his only source of 
evidence was at Sydney, two 
thousand miles away, and the 
party he was accusing was in 
neither place—in fact, heaven 
knew where he was. 

Royle could hardly contain 
himself when this position was 
made clear to him. 

** But—but, hang it!” he 
said, “what about all that 
dynamite he’s got away with ? ” 

“Well,” said Stafford, “he 
salved that in good faith out 
of the sea, and as long as he 
doesn’t endanger the public 
safety with it or attempt to 
make fraudulent use of it, he 
has a perfect right to store it 
in his lugger.”’ 

sé My lugger,”’ 
Royle irritably. 

“Oh, pardon me,” corrected 
Stafford, with a chilling touch 
of magisterial dignity ; ‘“‘ that’s 
the point that still remains to 
be proved.” 

So Royle stamped off in 
suppressed fury to Burton’s 
place, where he consumed two 
stiff whiskies and informed 
Burton heatedly that Stafford 
was actually shielding Slea— 
positively pleading a case for 
the damned fellow,—and that 
the whole administration of the 
law on the island was a brazen 
mockery and needed drastic 
reform. Later he retired to his 
own station and drafted out 
ebullient telegrams and letters 
to Sydney, addressed to his 
agents and the bank and the 


interposed 


police, which at least had the 
effect of easing his mind. Th 
eased it so much that when he 
subsequently re-read them he 
tore them all up. On the day 
when the next south-bound 
steamer was sailing, he wrote 
out a fresh set, of much greater 
brevity and restraint, and sent 
them off with what one might 
call a gambler’s blessing. That 
is to say, he wished them luck, 
but without fostering any ex- 
aggerated hopes. 

This would seem to have 
been just as well, as the follow. 
ing will show. 

Some weeks later, Jack 
Saunders, the Sub-Collector of 
Customs from Normanton, 
passed through Thursday Island 
on transfer to another port. 
A south-bound China mail 
steamer happened to be in 
when he arrived, so he secured 
an immediate passage; and 
Burton and Royle, who were 
both old friends of his, saw 
him off. 

The three were engaged with 
@ final drink on the steamer, 
when Saunders remarked to 
Burton— 

“By the way, Ted, that 
fellow Slea that you sent down 
to us was a mighty smart chap. 
Where did you dig him up?” 

Burton and Royle rose half 
out of their chairs, while Bur- 
ton’s eyebrows arched in blank 
astonishment, and Royle’s 
beetled with vindictive ire. 

“Hh?” they exclaimed i 
chorus. 

*Whadderyou mean?” de 
manded Burton supplemen- 

tarily. 
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“ Well,” said Saunders, plain- 
ly relishing the idea that he 
had started a hare of some sort, 
“some time before I left, he 
turned up there in a cranky old 
lugger called the Joanna——” 

“ An exceptionally fine boat!” 
interposed Royle severely. 

“What, George, were you 
in the swindle too?” asked 
Saunders in tones of reproach- 
ful surprise. 

At this Royle, who was just 
taking an angry draught from 
his glass, nearly choked. 

“Well, he kept dark about 
you, anyway, George,” con- 
tinned Saunders, chuckling. 
“But he said that Ted here 
was a great chum of his ’— 
Burton uttered a kind of growl 
—‘and that he had freighted 
fifty cases of dynamite down 
there for Bruce’s just to help 


him out of a hole, as nobody 
else would carry it.” 

“Jack, you're making this 
up!” gasped Burton incredu- 

usly. 

“No, ‘pon my Sam, Ted,” 


asserted Saunders; ‘ honest 
injun, every word of it. He 
told Harry Crighton that he’d 
carried it down to oblige you, 
and then collected a thumping 
good freight out of him that 
must have been nearly as much 
a8 the original value of the 
dynamite. And next day he 
sold his lugger—for spot cash.’ 

“Wonderful chap!” ex- 
claimed Burton. 

“Cold-blooded scoundrel ! ” 
grunted Royle. 

“Yes; but wait!” com- 
Manded Saunders. “A few 
days after he’d got his money a 
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regular snorter blew up from 
the south’ard, tore the Joanna 
from her moorings, bashed her 
against an old lighter on the 
other side of the river, and .. . 
she blew up!” 

There was 4 
astonished silence. 

* Whew ! ” whistled Burton. 

“Steward!” cried Royal 
George, looking deathly pale. 
A steward came up; and, in 
@ voice so faint as to be scarce- 
ly audible, George gasped: 
“Whiskies all round—double 
ones ! ” 

So what Bob the Gunner had 
told them about wet dynamite 
had been just the grim truth! 
“ Gawd ’elp the lugger!’”’ had 
been his first words. 

“About the same. time,” 
resumed Saunders, as the stew- 
ard finished his ministrations, 
“‘ Crighton’s storekeeper dis- 
covered that the cases of dyna- 
mite showed signs of having 
been wet, so they opened some 
of them up, and I gather that 
the contents of a lot of the 
packages looked like red mud 
pies. And when Crighton and 
the chap who’d bought the 
lugger started to look for Slea, 
he’d simply vanished. They 
couldn’t find a smell of him; 
so in the end they just prayed 
hopefully that he’d been blown 
up with the lugger, and let it 
go at that.” 

Royle and Burton said 
nothing; but the way they 
dealt with their refilled glasses 
conveyed great depth of feeling. 

However, a8 Saunders had 
ceased talking it was evident 
that his story was over, 80 


moment’s 
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Burton felt obliged to make 
some sort of comment. 

* Rather rough on poor old 
Harry,” he said. ‘‘ What’s he 
doing about it? ” 

“Oh, he’s not worrying,” 
replied Saunders casually. 
“ He’s simply claiming on the 
insurance company for salt- 
water damage.” 

“H’m,” chuckled Burton 
unguardedly, ‘‘ a whale of a fine 
chance he’s got. I’ve just 
collected a claim in full on the 
stuff myself as a total loss.” 

“What, Ted!” exclaimed 
Saunders, looking really 
shocked. “Are you in it 
too?” 

** All for the shore ! ” shouted 
@ quartermaster, sticking his 
head in at the saloon door; 
and at the same time the 
steamer’s whistle boomed out. 

“Well, good-bye Jack, old 
lad!” said Burton hastily, 
wringing his friend’s hand. 
“Thanks for all the stirring 
news. Nothing to do with any 
of us, I assure you, except that 
George and I have made rather 
a hobby of dynamite recently. 
Eh, George?” And he dug 
Royal George somewhat pain- 


fully in the ribs and then 
dragged him hurriedly off. 

Not long after that, tren. 
chant letters from head office 
began to reach Bruce & Go,’ 
Thursday Island and Nor. 
manton branches, demanding 
to know how one office could 
claim for sea-damage on 4 
shipment of goods on which 
another office had already 
claimed a total loss. It was 
generally rumoured outside 
the firm that a whole battery 
of searching questions on the 
subject were also asked, but 
what the outcome was even the 
most intimate friends of the 
respective branch managers 
never discovered, for the reason 
that for many months after 
wards the mere mention of 
dynamite in the presence of 
either of them was liable to 
result in immediate excom- 
munication from their hospi- 
table homes. 

As for Royal George, he 
mentally changed the Joanna's 
name into Jonah, and morbidly 
conserved her memory #% 
constituting one of the greatest 
blots on the legal system of the 
country. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEAMAN’S PIGTAIL. 


BY L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 


Tae seaman’s pigtail has 
always appealed strongly to 
writers of ‘historical’ fiction, 
partly, no doubt, as affording 


a convenient and picturesque. 


touch of local colour, but even 
more perhaps from its appa- 
rent incongruity. Why should 
aseaman wear a pigtail ‘down 
to his sternpost,’ and be proud 
of it, too? No reason for his 
doing so has ever been sug- 
gested; but it may be that 
there was a reason, and one 
creditable to the wearer. 

Now, in spite of the pro- 
miscuous way in which pigtails 
in fiction have been tacked on 
to the heads of seamen of 
nearly every period, it is cer- 
tain that their vogue was very 
thort, shorter perhaps than 
even students of the inner life 
of the old Navy have been in- 
clined to suppose. The ten- 
dency has been to infer—from 
What is probably insufficient 
evidence—that seamen began 
to sport pigtails during the 
peace between the wars of 
American Independence and of 
the French Revolution, and 
that they wore them to a 
gteater or less extent during 
the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars—that is, between 
1793 and 1815. It is agreed 
that pigtails disappeared very 
shortly after the wars ended, 
the last on record having been 
sen on board the Ganges in 


1823. From then on none 
were seen afloat, though doubt- 
less some of the old Greenwich 
pensioners, like Chamier’s Ben 
Brace, wore them till their 
dying day. 

If one were asked offhand 
whether Nelson’s sailors at the 
Nile and at Trafalgar wore 
pigtails, almost certainly he 
would answer yes. If the 
questioner was persistent and 
wanted to know what authority 
he had for his answer, he would 
probably be puzzled. He would 
realise that the common opinion 
as to the vogue of the pigtail 
is based on the writings of 
Glascock, who entered the ser- 
vice in 1800; of Basil Hall, 
who joined in 1802; and of 
Marryat and Chamier, who 
entered in 1806 and 1809 re- 
spectively ; and that for pic- 
torial evidence George Cruik- 
shank, who was not born till 
1792, is accepted as conclusive. 
There is very little written 
evidence for the years before 
1800, but there is much pic- 
torial, including the drawings 
of Gillray and Rowlandson. 
Gillray died insane in 1815, 
but did no work for four or 
five years before that; Row- 
landson survived till 1827. Both 
of these men began drawing 
naval subjects during the War of 
Independence, and continued 
to do so off and on all their 
working lives. I doubt, how- 
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ever, if a search of Gillray will 
yield a single seaman’s pigtail, 
nor of Rowlandson, till well 
after 1800. For instance, Row- 
landson’s large group of Nelson 
and his men ‘recreating ’ after 
the battle of the Nile shows a 
disappointing uniformity of 
cropped heads. 

From other artists a very 
occasional pigtail can be gleaned 
for the early period of the war. 
The earliest which I have 
noticed dates from 1796. There 
is one, a poor one, in Copley’s 
Camperdown picture, which was 
contemporary, and another 
stray one or two are to be 
found about 1800. In Atkin- 
son’s picture of “ Nelson 
wounded at Trafalgar,” a mezzo- 
tint of which by James Walker 
was published in 1806, there 
are two pigtails, one at length, 
the other clubbed; also in 
plates by George Cruikshank 
in collaboration with his father, 
published in 1806 and 1807, 
there is a small minority of pig- 
tails. Shortly after this time the 
spate began. It ran strongest 
in the 1820’s and ’30’s, when 
both with pen and pencil men 
were recalling the deeds of the 
wars ; but from the date of the 
peace pictures of contemporary 
scenes show that the pigtails 
have gone. For example, De 
Berenger’s well-known ‘Scene 
on the Main Deck,” published 
in 1818, shows not one. 

It would seem that, down 
to the period of the first Ameri- 
can war, at least some of the 
men wore wigs, for in 1775 we 
find Captain Charles Middleton 
(afterwards Lord Barham), who 
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wassthen captain of the line. 
of-battle ship Ardent, including 
in his orders for the cleanlingy 
and wellbeing of the crew 
recommendation to the mate 
and midshipmen “ to cause the 
men under their care to wear 
their own hair ”’ (N.B.S., ‘ Bar. 
ham Papers ’). Ten years late 
on we have William Richardson 
(‘A Mariner of England ’), who 
was then a boy in a merchant. 
man, noticing that ‘‘ up to this 
time our captain, as was the 
custom, had worn his hair ip 
curls, and loose behind his 
ears ; but one of these days he 
came on board with his hair 
tied in a queue, and looked s0 
strange that he did not seem 
like the same person ; this was 
the first time that tails came 
into fashion.” This seems a 
betwixt and between piece of 
evidence, until we remember 
that the merchant ship officers 
of this period were of lower 
deck status, having entered 
“through the hawse - holes,’ 
and being, except captains and 
first mates, liable to be pressed 
into men-of-war. It may be 
accepted, therefore, that this 
marks the beginning of the 
men’s tails; and, a few years 
later, we get another usefal 
reference from Richardson. 
This was in 1791, the year of 
the “Russian Armament,’ 
when Richardson, though act 
ing as first mate of his ship, 
found himself pressed into the 
Navy. He was sent to the 
London, a 98-gun ship at Spit 
head, and from her one day 
@ man fell overboard. As he 
could not swim, Richardsot 
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went over after him, and with 

difficulty saved him. 
“When we got on board I 
did not receive the least pity, 
for the man I had saved had 
a tail the size of a short pipe- 
stem; and an old boatswain’s 
mate swore that it was no 
wonder the man fell overboard. 
‘Only look at his tail!’ said 
he; ‘was it not enough to 
drag him overboard ? ’ and set 
them all a-laughing.”’ From 
which the inference would seem 
to be that there were not only 
tails already in the Navy, but 
that there was also a standard 
of what a tail ought to be. 

It would, however, be to 
stretch the evidence unduly 
were we to decide that the 
lower-deck pigtail became com- 
mon immediately after its first 
introduction. The most that 
it seems possible to say, on 
the authority of the few written 
pieces of evidence, which are 
msupported by the testimony 
of contemporary artists, is that 
it had already gained a footing 
in the Navy before war broke 
out with France in 1793. 

Apparently there were ex- 
ceedingly few tails before 1800, 
Probably not very many by 
1805; but from about that 
date—possibly by some hitherto 
unsuspected association with 
Trafalgar—a regular fashion set 
Mm, until in the closing years 
of the war a high proportion 
of the seamen, perhaps even a 
majority of them, wore tails. 

The pigtail dear to tradition 

d exclusively to the 
men. It is not to be 
confused with the very minor 
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affair which was worn for a 
short time by sea officers ; nor, 
for another reason, with the 
tail, as stiff as a marline-spike 
and not much longer, which 
was worn by soldiers for some- 
thing like a couple of genera- 
tions. Sea officers for some 
five -and-twenty years from 
about 1760 wore their hair 
long enough to be gathered 
together into a small queue 
and tied with a ribbon, because 
it was the fashion to do so, 
whether ashore or afloat. This 
sort of queue, hardly deserving 
the name of pigtail, was but 
the lineal descendant of the 
tie wig which it superseded. 
The soldier’s queue, on the 
other hand, was but one ex- 
emplification of that craze for 
military tailoring to which 
princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick were incurably addicted. 
The idea of it was imported 
from Germany by the Duke of 
Cumberland in the middle of 
the century. The queue was 
carefully designed as a detail 
of uniform, it was established 
by regulation, its maintenance 
was a severe tax on the time 
and comfort of the wearer, and 
inevitably it was intensely un- 
popular. Nevertheless, it man- 
aged to survive until 1808, 
when it was officially abolished. 
The military pigtail was even 
experimented with on board 
ship, as might have been ex- 
pected when a prince of the 
reigning house was made cap- 
tain of a man-of-war. This 
was Prince William Henry, 
afterwards. William IV., who 
in 1788, when captain of the 
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frigate Andromeda, issued pre- 
posterous orders as to the 
uniform which all his officers, 
including the midshipmen, were 
to wear. While he was taking 
liberties with the uniform regu- 
lations, he thought he might 
as well stretch them a little so 
as to include the back hair of 
the wearers, which he decided 
was “‘ to be queued constantly.” 
Fortunately for themselves the 
men had at that time no uni- 
form, so that their royal cap- 
tain had no reasonable excuse 
for attempting to Germanise 
them too. The dress of the 
officers, as described by Byam 
Martin, then a very small mid- 
shipman of thirteen years of 
age and 4 ft. 10 ins. high, need 
not at present concern us, but 
he continues :— 

“To this let the imagination 


of the reader extend to a pig- 
tail of huge dimensions dangling 
beneath an immense square 


gold-laced cocked hat; the 
tail was thickened by intro- 
ducing between the tail a leather 
thing of the shape of a large 
carrot, and this ribboned over 
had a most formidable appear- 
ance; but to complete the 
head-dress the side hair was 
allowed to grow to a great 
length, and being frizzed down 
and well stuffed with powder 
and pomatum, terminated with 
a large curl, leaving just room 
for it to work clear of the 
shoulder. . . . My station was 
at the main topmast head... . 
The most ridiculous part of 
the ascent was in going up the 
futtock shrouds, when the tail 
hung away perpendicularly 
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from the head, and might 
taken for the end of the shift 
ing backstay hanging out of 
the top.” 

As is well known the prince, 
many years later, when Duke 
of Clarence, became Lord High 
Admiral, and made use of hig 
opportunity to indulge his pas. 
sion for tailoring. Happily, by 
then pigtails had gone so com- 
pletely out of fashion that even 
he could not have revived 
them in any form, let alone 
in the carrot - cum - pomatum 
form of his younger days; 
and besides, even in 1788, they 
were already falling out of 
fashion among gentlemen ashor, 
There is no mention that any 
other officer attempted to follow 
the example set by the priné; 
and we hear no more of German 
military pigtails in the Navy. 

But the seaman’s pigtail was 
in every way different. First 
and foremost, it was not wi: 
form. No man was compelled 
to wear it. Such fashion 
there was about it was of the 
men’s own making, and may 
be supposed to have varied 
from time to time, and perhaps 
in different ships. It was com 
monly worn as long as possible, 
even being lengthened in some 
cases by the introduction of 
combed-out rope-yarns. It was 
entirely flexible, and for work 
a-day purposes was doubled up 
into a ‘club.’ Finally, it wa 
a thing of joy and pride to i# 
owner, and evolved an interest 
ing little code of laws for i 
own benefit. ; 

From contemporary 4dra¥ 
ings, and especially from thé 
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large output of prints that 
came from Carrington Bowles, 
it can be seen that at the time 
of the American war—.e., 
round about 1780—many sea- 
men were wearing their hair 
long. It was long not only 
over the ears but behind, and 
often longer than what we 
would now call a ‘bob.’ From 
the somewhat unsatisfactory 
records, pictorial and other- 
wise, which are available, it 
would seem that this was no 
new fashion ; it seems to have 
been going on all through the 
century, and quite likely started 
in the Restoration period, the 
men probably wishing to keep 
somewhat to the fashion of 
their officers’ flowing wigs. And 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century, between 1780 and 1790, 
there seems to have been a 
tendency for the hair to get 
even longer than it had been, 
till in a few cases it is shown 
blowing about in long ringlets, 
six or eight or more inches long 
behind. 

At the same time it may be 
noticed that in any group of 
samen many are shown with 
the hair quite short; and so 
again during the height of the 
pigtail period any considerable 
group. will show more men 
Without tails than with them. 
The question arises whether 
this diversity of fashion implies 
More than a mere difference of 
taste. 

Tet’ us dive back to about 
1740, for which date Smollett 
puts us on firm ground. He 
tells us that on board the line- 
of-battle ship Thunder—under 
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which name he is describing the 
Chichester, in which he himself 
served—all the officers “wore 
wigs. He implies * that? on 
ordinary occasions they: went 
about their duty with a hat 
or cap to cover their cropped 
heads, the wigs being reserved 
for full dress ; and he mentions, 
as something unusual, that 
Whiffie, the dandy captain, 
ordered them all to wear their 
wigs whenever they appeared 
on deck. 

Now Roderick Random—that 
is, Smollett—joined the ship 
from the shore wearing his hair 
long. He was put to do duty 
under the surgeon, and on his 
very first visit to the sick, who 
were packed together so tightly 
that he had to squeeze his head 
up between the hammocks, his 
hair succeeded in collecting a 
voracious colony of unwelcome 
visitors. On his return to his 
berth he was advised by his 
messmates to do as they did— 
that is, to have his head 
cropped, to wear a wig, and to 
put his wig in his pocket when 
he went among the men’s ham- 
mocks. The picture of lower- 
deck life, though unpleasant, 
is vivid enough. There can 
be no doubt that at that date 
most, if not all, of our men-of- 
war were abominably vermin- 
ous. 
They could hardly be other- 
wise, considering the offscour- 
ings of the slums that were 
raked in by the press-gangs 
and sent on board. In peace 
time, when the press was not 
employed, and probably most 
of the men were true seamen, 
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conditions no doubt were better. 
Thus we find the men’s hair 
growing to its longest during 
the peace before the French 
revolutionary war. 

A theory, which seems to 
have a good deal in its favour, 
is that at this time the prime 
seamen, who formed a caste 
apart, began deliberately to 
wear their hair longer than 
usual to differentiate them- 
selves from the unskilled men, 
the landsmen of the waist and 
afterguard. We have it on 
record from a seaman that at 
this time when landsmen joined 
. the ship they were at once sent 
to the ship’s barber to have 
their heads shaved; and simi- 
larly we have notices of their 
clothes and bedding, if they 
had any, being promptly put 
over the side. In the circum- 
stances it is a fair inference 
that one reason for the pro- 
fessional seaman’s wearing his 
hair long was to show that he 
could be trusted to keep it 
clean, which a newly entered 
landsman could not. The ex- 
planation fits the known facts. 

Apparently about 1785 there 
was little difference in the 
length of the hair of your sea 
officer and of your dandy sea- 
man; but there was this differ- 
ence, that the officer commonly 
wore it in a queue, while the 
seaman invariably wore it loose. 
But just at this time a curious 
and complete change of fashion 
took place ; the officers, except 
some of the older ones, and a 
few of the younger who were 
by nature conservative, ceased 
to wear tails ; and on the other 
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hand, as we have seen, the first 
known reference td a se 
other than a king’s officer, 
tieing his hair dates from this 
year. 

Jeffery Raigersfeld, who wag 
a midshipman in the Mediate 
under Collingwood from 17 83-6, 
says: “‘It so happened that at 
this time it was the fashion for 
your bucks of the Navy to 
wear their hair tied in a pigtail 
behind, close up to their neck, 
and as some of the midship- 
men in the ship were in a ¢er- 
tain degree old stagers, of course 
they, as well as the younger 
ones, were bucks in this nw 
spect. The captain took it 
into his head one day that he 
would like to see the midship- 
men work their day’s work 
from their own observations 
before him on the quarter 
deck ; they did so, but only 
three or four out of twelve or 
thirteen could accomplish this 
with any degree of exactitude, 
so calling those to him who 
were deficient, he observed to 
them how remiss they were, 
and suddenly, imputing their 
remissness to their pigtails, he 
took his penknife out of bis 
pocket and cut off their pig- 
tails close to their heads above 
the tie, then presenting them 
to their owners, desired they 
would put them into thei 
pockets and keep them until 
such time as they could work 
a day’s work, when they might 
wear them again if they thought 
proper.” 

Writing many years afte, 
Raigersfeld adds: ‘‘ I now have 
my doubts whether or not the 
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date of crops may not count 
from that time.” It certainly 
did; probably not because the 
midshipmen who had lost their 
tails emulated the fox in the 
fable in saying that tails were 
out of fashion, but because 
they were really beginning to 
go out of fashion ashore. Also 
it is practically certain that a 
knowledge of the stiff pigtail 
introduced by Prince William 

must have become 
general throughout the service, 
and by no means improbable 
that that knowledge may have 
served to weight the already 
declining scale against the 
queue, and give the coup-de- 
grace to it as a fashion for 
officers. 

In introducing ‘ Poor Jack’s ’ 
father, Marryat gives as good a 
description of the pigtailed 
sailor as is to be found any- 
where :— 

“My father was at that time 
about thirty years of age, and 
thought no small beer of him- 
self, as the saying goes. He 
was @ tall handsome man, 
indeed so good-looking that 
they used to call him ‘ Hand- 
some Jack’ on board, and he 
had, moreover, a pigtail of 
most extraordinary size and 
length, of which he was not 
alittle proud, as it hung down 
far below the waist-band of 
his trousers. His hair was black 
and glossy, and his lovelocks, 
a the sailors term the curls 
Which they wear on their tem- 
Dles, were of the most in- 
sinuating description.’? Which 

80, it was small wonder 
that he “was quite the rage 
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and fancy man among the ladies 
of Sally Port and Castle Rag,” 
and was even able to tickle the 
fancy of Araminta, the proud 
“lady’s ladies’-maid.”’ 

Marriage did not turn out 
altogether happily, the lady 
being as spiteful as she was 
genteel, and in particular re- 
senting her husband’s tendency 
to get amiably drunk at times. 
Her spite suggested that she 
would most deeply wound him 
by cutting his pigtail off, and 
she seized an opportunity of 
doing so. When he awoke to 
his loss he at first ‘‘ wept like 
a child,” then threw his tail 
on the floor, and thus lamented 
over it :— 

“Well, I never would have 
thought it, had they told me 
that you and I would have 
parted company. Many, many 
years has it taken to grow you 
to your present length; often 
have you been handled, often 
have you been combed, often 
have you been tied. Many’s 
the eel has been skinned for 
your sarvice, and many’s the 
yard of ribbon which you have 
cost me; you have been the 
envy of my shipmates, the 
fancy of the women, and the 
pride of poor Tom Saunders. 
I thought we should never have 
parted on ’arth, and if so be 
my sins were forgiven me, and 
I could show a fair log, that I 
might be permitted to wear 
you in the world which is to 
come. But there you are— 
parted for all the world like a 
limb shot off in action, never 
to be spliced again. What am 
I to say when I go on board ? 
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I shall have a short tale to tell, 
instead of a long tail to show. 
And the wife of my busum to 
do this!” 

Saunders kept his tail to 
thrash his wife with, bidding 
her remember, if the colt proved 
rather heavy, that she cut it 
herself. But if from that day 
on she took a jaundiced view 
of pigtails, it need not be 
doubted that her husband was 
right when he said that his lost 
adornment had been the fancy 
of the women. Lady Hercules 
knew a8 much; and, when 
Araminta gave notice of her 
intention to marry, asked her, 
** How did she know how many 
wives the coxswain had al- 
ready ? She shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if, with that long pig- 
tail of his, he had five at least 
—nay, perhaps six or seven.” 
This, as it happened, was mere 
libel ; but it was testimony to 
the power of the pigtail. Saun- 
ders himself told of a first 
lieutenant who had proposed 
to cut off the men’s pigtails. 
The purser had advised him 
not, as to do so would be 
cutting and maiming under the 
act, and therefore felony. “I 
don’t know,” added Saunders, 
“whether the first lieutenant 
would have made a felony or 
not; but this I’m sartain of— 
he’d have made a mutiny.” 

Marryat was not over par- 
ticular about his chronology, 
and Tom Saunders’s history is 
in some respects indefinite ; 
nevertheless it is clear that he 
was in the Navy during the 
American war, that he was 


married in 1785 or ’86, his pig- 
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tail being then very fine an 
large, and that it must hay 
been in 1795 at latest that hy 
was docked by his wife. 
other words, Marryat ant. 
dated his pigtail. In 1795 i 
would have been within th 
bounds of possibility; but ip 
1785 it was entirely out of th 
question. 

It seems to be agreed that 
French seamen did not weg 
pigtails. Glascock says that 
the tail was the hallmark of 
the English sailor, and makes 
an Englishman escaped from 
a French prison dock his tail 
in order that it should no 
give him away. A not m 
interesting point is as to whether 
American seamen of the war 
of 1812 wore tails. Modem 
American artists credit them 
with them, I do not know 
on what evidence; Glascock’s 
phrase, indeed, would seem to 
imply that only Englishmen 
wore tails. Now if Americans 
were cropped, it would follow 
that any pigtailed Englishman 
deserting to their service—# 
many did—had the choice be 
tween sacrificing his tail @ 
being recognised for what he 
was by the first King’s officer 
that came aboard to search for 
deserters. There is room het 
for a little pleasant speculation. 
We know how cocksure British 
officers often were that they 
had found deserters, when the 
men themselves and the cap 
tains of the ships in which they 
were found claimed them to 
true-born Americans. Is i 
possible that, on the one hand, 
some American seamen Wor 
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tails, and that on the other 


British officers agreed with Glas- 


cock that the pigtail was ‘ the 
hallmark of the English sailor ’’? 
If pigtails were found at all in 
‘American ships, it seems reason- 
ably certain that some at least 
must have been of native 
growth, otherwise English de- 
serters would not have run the 
risk of keeping theirs on. 
» The men who cut their pig- 
tails off after the peace did 
not’ for our information write 
down their reasons for doing 
so. If we want to know, we 
must find out for ourselves, but 
it is not difficult to make a 
very tolerable guess as to why 
the fashion changed. In the 
conduding years of the war 
the number of seamen in the 
Navy rose to about 114,000 ; 
after the peace there was an 
immediate drop to 14,000, which 
meant that 100,000 men were 
discharged, or about seven out 
of eight formerly employed. 
Even of the small remnant 
which now sufficed for the Navy 
few were old men-of-war’s men. 
The prime seamen of the war 
no longer found an attraction 
in the service, which offered 
neither excitement nor prize- 
money, and for the most part, 
unless they could be sure of a 
petty officer’s rate, they did not 
Volunteer. The seamen re- 
leased from the Navy were free 
to go where they liked to find 
aliving. The merchant service 
did not absorb them, for it was 
suffering from a severe depres- 
sion ; large numbers inevitably 
left the sea for good on finding 
ashore; but very many 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXVIII. 
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emigrated, some as colonists, 
more perhaps to try their luck 
in the new navies which were 
springing up. For several years 
the navies of the revolted 
Spanish colonies in South 
America were almost entirely 
manned by English seamen, 
veterans of the great wars and 
much superior to the bulk of 
the men whom the Royal Navy 
could at that time raise for 
itself. There was thus a com- 
plete break with the past. 
The pigtails which left the 
Navy went out into an un- 
sympathetic and  pigtailless 
world, and speedily disap- 
peared; and the new men 
who came into the service after 
the peace naturally carried with 
them the manner of wearing 
their hair to which they had 
been accustomed elsewhere. 
But the cult of the pigtail 
had been a very real thing. 
Introduced originally, as it 
would seem, as a symbol of 
personal pride, of self-respect, 
it came before long to sym- 
bolise professional pride, and 
established itself as the hall- 
mark of the highest caste of 
foremast-men. It was navy 
fashion, and apparently navy 
fashion only, for it does not 
appear that the merchant ser- 
vice affected it. The man 
who in war-time wished to sail 
in merchant ships needed to 
make himself as far as possible 
inconspicuous, so that he might 
stand some chance of eluding 
the attentions of the press- 
gang; and it was therefore 
hardly likely that he would 
prejudice his chances by dec- 
Y 
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orating his person with “the 
hallmark of the British sailor.’ 
It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that the pigtailed men 
were the men who elected for 
the Navy, who when paid off 
from one ship took their fling, 
and, a8 soon as pay and prize- 
money were spent or squand- 
ered, entered for another. In 
the days when there was no 
continuous service for the lower 
deck, these men were by their 
own choice a body of long- 
service seamen. 

The pigtail also took an im- 
portant place in the social life 
of the lower deck. It will be 
remembered how in the ‘spit 
and polish’ days of the late 
nineteenth century, when the 
polishing of metal-work formed 
a very considerable part of a 
bluejacket’s duties, the pleas- 
ant custom sprang up that a 
pair of chums should keep their 
brass-cleaning rags in a com- 
mon rag-bag, whence they called 
themselves ‘raggies,’ and the 
‘parting’ or ‘sorting out’ of 
the brass-rags symbolised the 
dissolution of the friendship. 
All this was an unconscious 
revival of the code of the pig- 
tail. 

Because it was easier to dress 
and tie a pigtail on another 
man’s head, the custom arose 
of exchanging services, each of 
two men dressing the other’s 
hair; ‘tie for tie’ their phrase 
was, often with the addition 
of ‘and damn all favours.’ 
From a casual arrangement of 
this sort it was but a step to 
a regular partnership, the same 
two men always acting as hair- 
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dresser to each other. Tp 
step seems commonly to hay 
been taken; the wearers. 
pigtails sorted themselves out 


‘into couples, or, in their ow 


phrase, into ‘tie-mates ’;. ang 
‘tie - mate,’ like the late 
‘raggie,’ inevitably becamery 
synonym for ‘ chum.’ 

The paraphernalia of: the 
pigtail, commonly alluded tp 
as ‘the combs,’ was somewhat 
elaborate, and like the late 
brass-rags, was kept in a joint 
stock bag. There were comb 
small and great, ribbons, some 
times no doubt a few combed- 
out rope-yarns (but as they 
were illicit we don’t hear about 
them), and, in the case of par- 
ticular dandies, — eel)- skins, 
though I have not been 
fortunate as to discover’ the 
precise method of their appil- 
cation. A bag with combs and 
ribbons was considered a dainty 
gift for a fancy man, and some 
times Jack discovered the state 
of Poll’s affections by the % 
ceipt of such a present. Glas- 
cock tells how a black (or pit 
bald) lady in the West Indies 
declared herself: ‘‘ She brings 
me off from the shore a brat 
new beautiful length of black 
ribbon to tie my tie, shoving 
into my fist at the same tim 
as nice a case of combs as eve 
ran through the hair of mal. 
‘Keep dat,’ she says, ‘ for the 
sake of Sal. Make you tisk 
o’ Sal, whenever ye combs ye 
hair.’ ”? ; 

The old belief that the blue 
collar of the seaman’s uniform 
was introduced to preserve th 
coat from the grease of the pit 
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tail is probably by now quite 
exploded; but in case any 
there be who still cling to this 
picturesque belief, let them be 
ek that the first collar 
is not met with until ten years 
after the disappearance of the 
last pigtail. Even this was a 
much narrower collar than is 
now worn; the square collar, 
in fact, did not become general 
till at least thirty years after 
the docking of the tails. 

When the pigtails went, “a 
parcel of ringlets hanging from 
the temples almost to the 
cllar-bone”’ became the 
fashion; but these were the 
‘love-locks’’ which had been 
worn with the pigtail. There 
seems, however, to have been 
some exaggeration of them, for 
Basil Hall mentions that they 
were at least sometimes worn 
so a8 to hide the ears; and, if 
George Cruikshank is to be 
accepted as good authority, 
when pigtails were worn the 
ears were always in evidence. 
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The change which seamen un- 
derwent was exactly the same 
as that which a hundred years 
later fell upon the heads of 
our women folk; when they 


got rid of their back hair, they . 


could not make up their minds 
to crop the sides as well, the 
result in each case being a 
‘shingle.’ The last traces of 
these profuse sidelocks lingered 
on in the Navy till within 
living memory, the ‘foretop- 
man’s lock’ having gone out 
with the stu’nsails. 

The service has always been 
“going to the devil.” There 
were those who were quite sure 
of it ‘‘ when the seamen docked 
their tails and invited one mess 
to drink tea with another”; 
much more recently I remember 
the indignation of an old naval 
officer on hearing that since 
his time the quid had followed 
the pigtail: ‘‘D’you mean to 
tell me that the men no longer 
chew tobacco? By Gad! The 
service is going to the devil.” 








MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY—A COMPLETE REVERSAL OF THOUGHT 
AND LANGUAGE — ‘IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE TOHEKA’— 


‘ VINIANA.’ 


DISRAELI once said that Peel 
caught the Whigs bathing and 
stole their clothes. Our present 
Prime Minister has done what 
Peel would not have dared to 
do. He and his colleagues have 
made a bonfire of all the coats 
and trousers that they pos- 
sessed, and now masquerade in 
the smart suits which they have 
stolen from their opponents. 
They have come forth, without 
apology or explanation, as the 
supporters of the Empire which 
they have professed to despise, 
as the friends of the taxpayer 
whom they have wished to 
despoil—it was Mr Snowden’s 
hope to levy an income tax 
of fifteen shillings in the pound 
to finance social reform,—they 
have actually accepted Eng- 
land’s enemies as their own. 

Time was when they regarded 
patriotism as a deadly sin, when 
they were ever eager to side 
with England’s foes, when they 
did what they could to foster 
strife at home and pacificism 
abroad. And now they speak 
in bold and loud accents about 
the defence of England’s in- 
terests and the imperative need 
of co-operation in industry. 
What is the meaning of this 
complete reversal of thought 
and language? That it corre- 
sponds to any change of heart 
we do not believe. We can 
have no faith in so sudden a 
conversion as this. A few pious 


utterances made to-day cannot 
efface the disloyal clamouring 
of years, and it is well to 
remember that when they an 
in opposition again, Mr Mae- 
Donald and his colleagues wil 
use the same noisy talk which 
served them in the past. 
When Mr Snowden returned 
from the Hague he was re 
ceived as a conquering hero. 
He had spoken in the face of 
Europe as the champion of 
English interests. “ When we 
decided to resist the call for 
further sacrifice,’ he said, “we 
desired the world to know 
that we had reached the limit 
of our quixotic generosity, and 
that we could not allow Great 
Britain any longer to be te 
garded as the milch cow of 
Europe.” And he said mor 
than this. ‘Of far greater 
importance,”’ he thought, “ was 
our assertion of our inter 
national rights, and our deter- 
mination that international 
agreements should be respected. 
I am convinced that our stand 
will make a profound impres- 
sion on our future relation 
with the other countries of 
Europe.” These are strong 
words, especially as they come 
from the lips of one who Wa 
sure in 1915 that the Allies 
could not inflict a defeat upot 
Germany, and who did bs 
best to establish Workmen 
and Soldiers’ Councils in Eng 
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land. We may be grateful to 
Mr Snowden for defending our 
interests before the assembled 
nations of Europe, but our 
gratitude is tempered by the 
memory of the countless mil- 
lions which he and his friends 
cost the country in the General 
Strike of 1926 and in the years 
of revolution which preceded it. 
Mr Snowden is gifted with 
a short memory or an easily 
shifting brain. And what shall 
we say of Mr Ben Tillett? He 
has spoken in the past with 
great violence and in many 
voices. He has talked with 
contempt of Lenin, and he has 
hailed him as the greatest of 
men. He has attributed all 
the evil to which the world is 
heir to capitalism, and he has 
preached the gospel of indus- 
trial strife. But in one way 
he has shown himself superior 
to his leaders, Messrs Mac- 
Donald and Snowden: he was 
in the time of the war always 
a patriot. He did not bring 
comfort to Germany, nor did 
he ever prophesy, with hope 
and satisfaction, the victory 
of Germany. But in spite of 
the spirit of nationalism which 
has breathed within him, we 
did not expect that as Presi- 
dent of the Trades Union Con- 
gress he would express his 
Preference of unity to strife, 
and that, greatly daring, he 
Would sing the praises of inter- 
imperial trade. Strange and 
wise as was his doctrine, it 
hada sound all the stranger 
because it was pronounced be- 
a Congress of Trades 
Unionists. These Congresses 
have not won the reputation 
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of sanity. They have been 
dominated too often by wild 
men; they have gladly placed 
themselves and their influ- 
ence, such as it has been, in 
the hands of Bolshevists and 
other dangerous revolutionaries. 
They have been dominated by 
Russians, from whom they 
have taken orders and accept- 
ed money. Once upon a time 
they gave a gold watch to the 
unspeakable and _ ridiculous 
Tomski. It is quite likely that 
Tomski has shared the fate of 
his colleagues and disappeared. 
But if he still walks upon the 
earth and had ventured to 
open his mouth or shake his 
shaggy beard at Belfast, he 
would have been driven forth 
unheard. Indeed, Mr Tillett 
made but one reference to his 
former friends and benefactors, 
a reference which would cer- 
tainly not content them or 
persuade them still further to 
loosen their purse-strings. “‘ We 
hope,” said he at the end of 
his address, “that the mis- 
understandings and difficulties 
which have delayed the resump- 
tion of diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with Russia 
will be speedily removed.”’ That 
is all, and assuredly it is not 
enough for the monstrous mur- 
derers, who hoped to make the 
English Labour Party their 
puppet and plaything. 

Mr Tillett takes himself, and 
bids his hearers take, a wider 
outlook. He sees beyond the 
strife which he once encouraged 
and supported. It is with the 
utmost satisfaction that he con- 
templates employers and em- 
ployed met in close discussion. 
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“The General Council,’ he 
says, “‘was now for the first 
time in consultation with the 
two bodies representing the 
organised employers of the coun- 
try. That brought them within 
sight of the goal at which the 
Congress had been aiming, when 
responsible bodies representing 
the wage-earners on the one 
hand, and the organisers of 
industry on the other, could sit 
down together to consider their 
mutual relations and the prob- 
lems of industrial reorganisation 
without sacrifice of principle.” 
This principle of unity is wel- 
comed by all, but Trades 
Unionists would do well to 
remember that it is possible 
only because the Trades Union- 
ists have ceased to condemn 
the employers as the enemies 
of the human race. Hence- 
forth, if Mr Tillett has his way, 
all classes should unite in en- 
suring the prosperity of the 
country. He sees that it is 
difficult for an island kingdom 
to organise as America has 
done. He sees also that ‘we 
are not merely an island bing- 
dom, but a world commion- 
wealth also. “The British 
Empire,” he goes on to say, 
“has a greater potential home 
consumption than the United 
States. It has a larger popula- 
tion, vaster territories, larger 
natural resources. In this era 
of peace and strivings after 
peace in the international sphere 
one hears little of economic 
peace among the nations. Tariff 
barriers are being raised, not 
broken down.” And Mr Tillett, 
seeing clearly the disease from 
which our industries suffer, is 
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bold enough to proclaim th 
only cure that is possible fo 
the disease. “TI hold,” Bays 
he, “that the Trade Union 
movement must follow with 
the closest attention the pro 
posals which are being made 
for the organisation of the 
British Commonwealth ag ap 
economic unit.” The necessity 
of this plan is obvious. “The 
great Dominions ’—again it is 
Mr Tillett who speaks—“ an 
peopled by men and women of 
our own flesh and blood. Inter. 
imperial trade is growing, bit 
not at a rate fast enough to 
recompense us for the loss of 
other markets. In the interests 
of the worker everything pos- 
sible should be done to increase 
inter - imperial trade.” The 
dream of the British Common- 
wealth as an economic unit ha 
been dreamed by others, and 
those who have dreamed it 
have for the most part bee 
roughly awakened. Nor is it 
likely that Mr Tillett’s dream 
would come true when M 
Snowden is there to shake 
him out of his sleep. Although 
Mr Snowden is said to ‘have 
sent a letter of congratulation 
to the President of the ‘Trades 
Union Congress, he remaili, 
in spite of his professed Soeial 
ism, a Free Trade Radical, who 
regards any form of protectidl 
or preference with a super 
stitious horror. But Mr Snow 
den in his time has held # 
many opinions, and di 
them so suddenly, that we may; 
with good fortune, live to heat 
him, who once sought inspit® 
tion in Lenin’s Russia, sing the 
loud praises of the B 
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Commonwealth as an economic 
unit. 
The risk which these leaders 
run, who are always ready to 
on a new set of opinions 
as though it were a new suit of 
clothes, is that they cannot 
engage that their followers will 
change the fashion of their 
dothes and thoughts at their 
mere bidding. Mr Snowden, 
more daring than most in his 
quick changes, may presently 
find himself without supporters, 
and he will have no reason to 
complain. Mr Ben Tillett, for 
all his boldness, or on account 


‘of his boldness, did not get 


through his Presidency of the 
Trades Union Congress without 
violent opposition. The chief 
of his suggestions—the British 
Commonwealth as an economic 
mit—met with no criticism, 
because, no doubt, it was un- 
intelligible to those who live 
by agitation or because it 
would enrich the ‘workers’ as 
well as the capitalists. But 
the fear that peace might be 
made between employers and 
employed, that the conversa- 
tions between Lord Melchett 
and Mr Turner might bear 
fruit, aroused a storm of in- 
dignation. The last thing in 
the world that the old-fashioned 
fighting trade unionist hoped 
or wished for was an amicable 
arrangement made with capital. 
He would rather indulge an 
ancient grudge than see him- 
self prosperous with his coun- 
try’s prosperity. Mr Bromley 
Clamoured for the fight and 
nothing but the fight. He 
would not parley with his 
enemy, which is Capitalism, 


Mr Ben Tillett. 
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and when once engaged he 
would give no quarter. ‘“‘ We 
shall never be free,’ said he, 
“until we have abolished capi- 
talism. ... I do not want 
to say anything disrespectful 
of any delegate, but I do think 
we should sometimes take stock 
and ask whether we are losing 
our ideals of the workers con- 
trolling the means of produc- 
tion; whether we are out to 
fight capitalism and not to 
bargain and to parley with it.” 
Mr Tomkins was inspired by 
Mr Tillett’s moderation to a 
still greater violence. He 
thought very little of the Con- 
gress. There was no Tomski 
present to bring comic relief 
and to be rewarded with a gold 
watch. The Congress “ breathed 


‘apathy and indifference. It 


was the dullest Congress that 
Mr Tomkins ever attended 
during the last seven years.” 
Meanwhile, awaiting the lead 
which never came, Mr Tomkins 
of the Amalgamated Furnishing 
Trades moved the following 
helpful resolution: “ That this 
Coygress receives the report of 
the Mond-Turner conferences 
as information, but declares its 
opposition to the false cry of 
industrial peace and to the 
policy of collaboration with 
the enemies of labour, who 
are vigorously and ruthlessly 
attacking the standard of living 
of the working class at the 
very time they are conferring 
with the General Council, and 
instructs the Council to put 
an end to such conferences 
forthwith, as they are a seri- 
ous menace to the interests of 
the working class movement.” 
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Such speeches as this, destitute 
of thought and an obstacle 
to constructive policy, lead us 
nowhere, and Mr Tomkins’ 
speech made no impression 
upon the Congress, which he 
despises; and it is a sign of 
better things that his resolu- 
tion was instantly rejected by 
a Congress which is bitterly 
opposed to Communists and 
revolutionaries. 

But if the Congress has put 
the Communists in their proper 
places, and showers no tributes 
on the Bolsheviks, it still de- 
mands that diplomatic and 
commercial relations should be 
resumed between England and 
Russia. Why the Trade Unions 
should still cling in friendship 
to those who, they should 
know, are murderers and mon- 
sters of cruelty, who in their 
hatred of freedom have re- 
placed one autocracy by an- 
other, far fiercer than any yet 
known, is not easily explained. 
But true it is that the Trade 
Unionists refuse to renounce 
their questionable friendship, 
and whenever they meet in 
Congress protest as loudly as 
possible that alone among the 
Terrorists of Russia they find 
understanding and sympathy. 
In vain the Bolsheviks insult 
and ridicule them, using for 
them the bitterest term of 
reproach—Bourgeois. In vain 
the Bolsheviks give them orders, 
which they expect to be obeyed. 
They cover their insulters with 
slavish admiration. The leaders 
of the Trade Unionists, it is 
true, have led the way in 
praise and in obedience. Messrs 
MacDonald and Snowden have 


loudly expressed their 

subservience to the Terrorists 
of Russia. They cannot be 
ignorant of the wholesale mr. 
ders committed by Lenin and 
his successors, and the crueltieg 
inflicted by the Tcheka upon 
innocent men and women. Mr 
MacDonald wrote in 1922: “We 
can now take the Moscow 
Soviet Communist Revolution- 
ary Government under om 
wing, and clothe it in the fury 
of apology to shield it from 
the blasts of criticism.’’ When 
the representatives in London 
of Bolshevik Russia were sent 
home, a leader of the Labow 
Party, now a Cabinet Minister, 
kissed the worst of them on 
both cheeks and wished them 
a speedy return. These demon- 
strations of affection were not 
without their effect upon the 
rank and file. And, above all, 
the Bolsheviks endeared them- 
selves to their English com- 
rades by doing their utmost 
to exterminate the bourgeois. 
They murdered thousands, even 
millions, for no better reason 
than that they did not belong 
to the working class. And 
though we believe that even 
the worst of our Communists 
would not have the cold blood 
nor the energy to commit whole- 
sale murder, they could not 
withhold a timid worship from 
those who surpassed all the 
monsters of history in the 
excess of their butchery. What- 
ever may be the cause, the 
Trade Unionists of England 
speak of the Bolsheviks 
Russia with a surprising tel 
derness, which will amas 
our children’s children whe 
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a sober history of these times 
is written. 

At any rate the Congress, 
over which Mr Tillett presided, 
appears to have been unani- 
mous in wishing to resume 
trade with Russia. Mr Mac- 
Donald had given the members 
of the Congress the lead when 
he attempted, as the first act 
of his government, to make a 
friendship with Russia. The 
attempt broke down because 
Mr Henderson demanded assur- 
ances that Russia would pay 
her lawful debts and refrain 
from propaganda. The Trade 
Unionists, deploring Mr Hender- 
son’s pedantry, sawin the failure 
only a wanton loss of oppor- 
tunity, and not long ago Mr 
Henderson himself would have 
agreed with them. Mr Brown- 
lie, however, who moved a 
resolution at the Congress, has 
no doubts. He sees in Russia 
vast potentialities. The vision 
which flickers before his eyes 
throws into the shade the 
bursting corn-bins of Mr Lloyd 
George. He told the Congress 
that Russia, which lives on 
the edge of starvation, con- 
tains 800,000,000 acres of arable 
land, to say nothing of its 
53 per cent of the world’s 
forests. He forgets that under 
the benign influence of Bol- 
shevism that country, lavishly 
endowed, has neither food nor 
fuel sufficient for its pinched 
and shivering inhabitants. And 
he urges the Government to 
take immediate steps to secure 
the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and 
this country. Mr Brownlie’s 
Tesolution was adopted by the 
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Congress, and there no doubt 
the matter will end. 

The prevailing adulation of 
Russia gives a special interest 
to a recently published book, 
‘In the Clutches of the Tcheka,’ 
by Boris Cederholm (London : 
Allen & Unwin). It is at 
once a revelation and a warn- 
ing. It shows us what might 
have become of England if 
Messrs MacDonald, Snowden, 
and Sidney Webb, as he was 
then called, had had their 
way. It proves also, as the 
Trades Union Congress should 
have known, that it is prac- 
tically impossible for a foreigner 
to carry on business with Soviet 
Russia. The hopes of Mr 
Brownlie are, like the poten- 
tialities of Russia, nothing but 
dreams. Mr Cederholm, who 
as @ representative of South 
America went through the mill, 
leaves in no doubt the helpless- 
ness of a foreign merchant in 
Russia. “A piece of business 
of the simplest and most legiti- 
mate nature, for the execution 
of which in any civilised coun- 
try five minutes’ conversation 
on the telephone would have 
sufficed, became in the land 
of prohibition, regulation, and 
nationalisation a lengthy and 
complicated affair. It meant 
the beginning of endless corre- 
spondence, long hours of wait- 
ing in the ante-chambers of vari- 
ous organisations, and private 
‘heart to heart’ talks with 
Soviet officials, always at the 
risk of running into the arms 
of an agent provocateur, and 
being arrested for breaking 
some regulation.” Do the 
Trade Unionists really believe 
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that English commerce will 
be revived by following the 
will-o’-the-wisp called trade 
with Russia, or that many men 
will be found to engage in it 
when they know that a spy 
is waiting round the corner 
to betray them to the Tcheka, 
a thing without conscience and 
without pity ? 

Indeed, apart from its dila- 
toriness, the trade of Russia is 
not worth considering, and 
would not be considered by the 
Trade Unionists if they had not 
fallen under the blood-red spell 
of Bolshevism. Mr Cederholm, 
whose experience gives him the 
right to speak and be heard, has 
no hope for the future. ‘“‘ The 
whole trade and industry of 
the Soviet Government,” he 
says, “is marching with sure 
steps to a total collapse, and the 
purchasing power of the stabi- 
lised tchernovets is slowly sink- 
ing, ultimately to fall with a 
crash. Doubtless a quantity 
of palliative measures of every 
possible kind will be introduced 
one by one, half-measures, but 
they will not save the situation ; 
gigantic sums are needed to re- 
equip the factories and raise 
their productive capacity.” 
This will not be done, and yet 
our present Ministers and their 
supporters will continue to wor- 
ship at the shrine of Bolshev- 
ism, and are not likely to 
consider the truth until some 
of them are locked up and put 
to like question by the Tcheka. 

For the Tcheka is the one 
efficient institution in Russia. 
It is the highest expression of 
human cruelty. No one who 
crosses the frontier of this 


barbarous country can escape 
its ever watchful eye. ‘ The 
Tcheka,”’ says Mr Cederholm, 
“is everywhere. It is in the 
schools, the factories, the party 
organisations, in all works and 
businesses, in the police, in 
the army, in the railways, 
Even the People’s Commis- 
saries are kept under the ob- 
servation of the Tcheka. The 
Tcheka is even in the home; 
for, owing to the great num- 
ber of ruined and collapsing 
houses, almost every flat is 
inhabited by several families, 
and there are always several 
secret agents of the Tcheka to 
every house.” Such is the goal 
which we might have reached if 
Messrs MacDonald and Snowden 
had had their way. Happily 
they failed in _ establishing 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils, as they failed in destroying 
England by a General Strike. 
We do not suppose that they 
repent of their past wicked- 
ness; and if they read M 
Cederholm’s ‘ In the Clutches of 
the Tcheka,’ they will probably 
brush it aside as a pack of lies. 
Yet it bears the stamp of truth 
on every page. Mr Cederholm, 
a Finn, who also served in the 
Imperial Navy of Russia, has 
no axe to grind. He returned 
to Russia on an errand of 
business in 1923, long after 
the Terror, and the direct 
method of his narrative will 
convince all those who are not 
the devout worshippers of 
Leninism of its accuracy. He 
came back to St Petersburg; 
which he had not seen fot 
seven years, and he found 
it dilapidated and bleached. 
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Everywhere was aN expression 
of'gloom and dirt. The men 
and women whom he met in 
the’ street were furtive and 
poorly elad, and there was on 
the faces of all a look of un- 
easiness. And well there might 
be, for they were all living as 
best they could, and, having 
come through such a period of 
murder as the world had never 
before seen, they were afraid 
almost to go out in the streets 
or to speak above a whisper lest 
the Tcheka should “put them 
to the torture. Grey bleached 
people, houses hurriedly 
painted, with fresh stucco flung 
over them all anyhow, depres- 
sions and holes in the pave- 
ment, over which our car 
bumped mercilessly.’’ Such was 
the vision which he encountered 
everywhere. Wherever he went, 
to St Petersburg or Moscow, he 
found hordes of children, 
drugged, criminal, and dis- 
eased, who threatened and in- 
timidated the passers-by. And 
then by way of contrast he 
saw placards hung up bearing 
the words, ‘‘Children are the 
flowers of our life,”” words which 
deceived nobody, not even the 
latest comer. 

There was no reason why 
Mr Cederholm should have made 
the acquaintance of the Tcheka. 
He was a private citizen, in the 
employment of a South Ameri- 
ean firm, in whose interest he 
had come to Russia. He was 
hot @ politician, and had taken 
ho interest in public affairs. 
Yet one day he is summoned 
before’ the Tcheka and is 


| charged with ‘dealing in war- 


contraband and with being a 
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spy. Denial of the charges, 
which were: unsupported, was 
useless. It was as futile for 
him to argue with his captors 
as it would be for a fly to argue 
with a spider into whose net 
he had been entangled. He 
was forced to take the torture 
and the imprisonment decreed 
by the Tcheka. It is a grim 
tale of suffering bravely borne. 
That men should be wolves to 
men, with the ferocity of the 
members of the Tcheka, is not 
easily credible; and that Mr 
Cederholm faced the dreary 
prospect which lay before him 
is the highest tribute to his 
courage and resolution. But 
what shall we say of our 
politicians and agitators who 
call the Russians, who are 
accomplices in these deeds of 
darkness, their friends, and 
have done their best to imitate 
in England their foul system ? 

The record of Mr Cederholm 
is a record of horror piled upon 
horror. Nothing was spared 
him which could add to the 
burden: and the shame of a 
squalid life. Here is a country 
from which justice, kindliness, 
and pity are stamped out like 
80 many pests, in which inven- 
tion and originality are devoted 
to the making of new tortures, 
and cruelty is the highest 
virtue. The poor devils who 
are involved in the system of 
punishments have no chance 
of escape. They are caught 
in the web, and have nothing 
to do but to suffer as quietly 
as they can. Their torturers, 
not having the amiability to 
kill them outright, invite them, 
by way of excitement, to hear 
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the Thursday Executions going 
on, and to show how bravely 
they can bear the grime and 
blood which are all about 
them, the constant starvation, 
the alternate heat and cold to 
which they are exposed. At 
last the worst possible fate 
which can overtake a victim 
of the Tcheka fell upon Ceder- 
holm. He was sent, he, an 
innocent man who had had no 
trial, to Soloveksky camp, the 
worst concentration camp in 
savage Russia. It was once a 
monastery, founded in the 
fifteenth century, and from the 
steamer’s deck is, so Mr Ceder- 
holm tells us, astonishingly 
beautiful. It is also, as they 
who land there soon discover, 
a place of unexampled cruelty 
and unspeakable barbarity. 
The first impression of the 
arriving prisoner was gloomy 
enough. ‘ We saw thousands 
of terrible creatures in rags, 
emaciated and filthy, with sores 
on their faces and watery eyes. 
Evidently the prisoners were 
going off to work, for while 
we were passing through the 
square crowds of people were 
falling in, one batch after 
another. Birds of a species 
unknown to me were walking 
about the square, uttering now 
and then a sharp piercing cry. 
Oh! the squawking of those 
Arctic gulls! One gets accus- 
tomed to it after a time, but 
for the first few weeks the 
screaming of those birds is 
enough to drive one mad. 
The half-ruined devastated 
cathedrals, the thousands of 
emaciated ragged people with 
no light in their eyes, walking 


like shadows, and the sharp 
cries of the gulls as they stalked 
about freely among those tor- 
tured outcasts!” Such was 
the general impression. Here 
are a few pleasing episodes in 
the daily life of the concentra- 
tioncamp. A party of starved, 
half-dead prisoners are sent to 
work in the peat-pits. “‘ Walk- 
ing three by three across the 
bog,” writes the author of ‘In 
the Clutches of the Tcheka,’ 
“carrying in our hands a see- 
tion of railway track weighing 
350 lb. was unbearable torment. 
If one of the carriers stumbled, 
the other two immediately 
stumbled as well, and dropped 
the rail on the ground. Ow 
hands refused service, for the 
cold iron cut our palms. To- 
wards ten o'clock three old 
men collapsed altogether. One 
of them, an old soldier named 
Kolokoltsoff, lay down on the 
ground and said, ‘I’d rather 
you killed me. I’ve no strength 
left.’ The Tchekist Sartis, a 
Lett, lifted Kolokoltsoff up and 
placed him on his feet with the 
words, ‘Don’t play the fool. 
The others are working; you 
work too. You've plenty of 
time to die.’ The poor wretch 
did not long delay his ultimate 
release. Six hours later he died 
of heart failure.”” The next day 
the half-dead wretches were 
ordered to fish logs out of 4 
lake. This is how Cederholm 
describes the new torture: 
“The youngest and strongest 
of our party went into the water 
and began to pass on the logs 
to those of us who ‘remained 
on shore. When I had done 
three journeys to the saw-mill 
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and back my strength gave way 
completely, and despite the 

and murmurs of my 
comrades, I lay down on the 
bank, determined to die rather 
than continue to undergo a 
torture which would never stop 
whether one worked or not. 
Yesterday it had been the rails, 
to-day it was the logs. To- 
morrow it would be something 
else. No rest, no sleep, no 
food, no warmth, nor the least 
hope of improvement in our 
lot. Then a thought flashed 
through my mind, ‘ Hold out 
to the last, hold out till you fall 
insensible. It is a disgrace for 
you, an old officer, to give in.’ 
I got up, and went into the 
water to work; if I was con- 
demned to die, I had best die 
in my native element.’’ It was 
not a pleasant prospect which 
faced him—six months of Arctic 
night in the power of degener- 
ates and executioners, but he 
faced it and has written a 
book which we cordially recom- 
mend to Cabinet Ministers and 
other leaders of Labour who 
have been smitten by a senti- 
mental love of their Russian 
comrades. 

It is a vast relief to eseape 
from the vitiated atmosphere 
of Soviet Russia, in which 
neither virtue nor pleasure can 
dwell, and to listen in tranquil 
London to the discourse about 
wine of a wise man who is 
Master of his subject. No 
better antidote could be found 
to the horrible pictures drawn 
by Mr Cederholm than Mr 
C. W. Berry’s ‘ Viniana’ (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co.). For- 

te we are who may go 
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about our business and drink 
our wine with understanding 
and delight, certain for the 
moment that our politicians, 
whom we wish better men and 
sounder rulers, are not likely 
at present to put us to death 
or to the torture if we disagree 
with them. Mr Berry’s book 
is a joyous book. It is not con- 
troversial; it has no word of 
politics; it refrains from dis- 
cussing the dangers which, even 
in England, hinder the proper 
appreciation of wine. For a 
moment we forget that wine is 
to the custom-house a chance of 
levying taxes, or that there are 
those still who confuse what 
should be an artistic pursuit 
(art for art’s sake) and a 
matter of morals. No word is 
said in this amiable book of 
the enemies of joy and good 
fellowship. The teetotaller is 
not set up in opposition to the 
connoisseur. Mr Berry talks 
of wine, which has been the 
study of his life, as though 
prohibitioners and other pests 
did not exist, and his treatise 
should be in the hands of all 
those who live to drink wine 
and to recall the happy memory 
of wine drunk in the past. 

It is a good sign of the taste 
of to-day that the literature of 
wine is ever-increasing, that the 
drinking of wine still leads on 
to good talk and to the memory 
of good literature, as it did in 
the days when Athenzus wrote 
his Deipnosophists. Professor 
Saintsbury’s ‘Cellar Book’ is 
already a classic, and the essays 
in praise of wine by Mr Warner 
Allen will lose their value only 
when the wines of which he 
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discourses lose their bouquet 
and their vigour. We still 
keep upon our shelves M. Paul 
de Cassagnac’s ‘ Vins de France,’ 
and we gladly set Mr ©. W. 
Berry’s ‘ Viniana’ by their side. 
‘ Viniana ’ possesses all the vir- 
tues which a book about wine 
should possess. It is written 
with a proper enthusiasm and 
discursiveness. It is distin- 
guished by that quality which 
Hazlitt prized above all others 
—gusto. As you read its pages, 
you can almost see the rich 
wine sparkle in the glass and 
catch a breath of its aroma. 
You never lose sight of the 
fact that to drink as ‘you 
should is an art, which, like 
all arts, must be acquired with 
sedulous care. He who would 
rise to the heights marked out 
by Mr Berry must not regard 
the pleasure afforded by wine 
as light or frivolous. He must 
approach the art with a certain 
austerity. He must give up 
for the time the lesser joy of 
tobacco—Mr Berry says that 
sherry is the only wine that is 
not destroyed by a cigarette. 
He must learn the respect due 
to a fine vintage. Mr: Berry 
tells 4 sad story ofa woman 
who was offered a glass of 
priceless Chateau Yquem and 
insisted upon tempering it with 
soda-water ; and her wickedness 
may be matched by’ a story 
told by M. de Cassagnac. ‘One 
night,” says the French writer, 
‘when I was dining in a 
restaurant at Bordeaux, an 
American at a neighbouring 
table called the manager and 
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said to him, ‘ What is the best 
wine on your card?’ ‘This 
one,’ said the manager, point- 
ing to it. It was a wine of 
1848, a marvel among m 
not because it was old, but 
because age had exalted it 
and had perfected its ineom- 
parable virtues. ‘ Well, give 
it me.’ The waiter decanted 
it, and served it with respect. 
‘Stop; soda, if you please,’ 
They brought him a bottle of 
soda and another glass. ‘ Use- 
less,’ pushing away the other 
glass. And into the wine, 
without ever tasting it, he 
poured the soda.” This sad 
personage reminds us of another 
American who asked an Eng- 
lish guest to dine at Sherry’s, 
who, he believed, was an 
amateur of claret. To please 
him, as he thought, he ordered 
from the waiter a bottle of 
the best claret that they had, 
and “mind,” said he, “it’s 
well iced.”’ These anecdotes 
are sufficient proof that America 
got the prohibition which she 
deserved. 
The arrangement of Mr 
Berry’s book is simplicity itself. 
He gives you three menus, each 
devoted to a separate wine— 
claret, burgundy, and cham- 
pagne; and in these. three 
chapters he gives you the 
qualities possessed by the great 
vintages which he has chosel, 
and the love and the legends 
which have grown | up about 
them. In brief, it is a book of 
good humour, which we con 
fidently recommend to ow 
readers. 
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